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GUIDANCE 
ON  SOME  DETAILED 
MEMBERSHIP  QUESTIONS 

To  be  read  as  a  supplement  to  the  Party  Rules 


Where  points  made  are  for  District 
Committees  only,  these  are  made  in 
brackets  in  italics,  and  branch  comrades 
can  ignore  them. 

I  In  some  Districts  also  there  are  Area 
,  or  City  Committees  which  deal  with 
j  membership  questions  from  the  branches. 
Branches  in  these  areas  should  therefore 
read  “Area  Committee”  etc.  for  “District 
|j  Committee"  in  the  following  notes. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS 

Rule  4  lays  down  a  specific  procedure  which 
neans  that  a  collective  responsibility  is 
daced  upon  the  Branch  Committee  for  the 
(mission  of  a  new  member.  This  procedure 
i  ould  be  followed  in  all  cases,  including 
i.  ose  where  forms  have  been  sent  to  the 
I  (ranch  from  the  District.  Sending  these  forms 
oes  not  imply  that  the  District  has  endorsed 
ire  application. 

I  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  only 
roblem  is  how  quickly  the  comrade  can  be 
isited  and  his  application  decided  upon, 
[here  are  however  some  special  conditions 


which  may  make  it  necessary  to  refer  th< 
application  back  to  the  District,  and  for  thh 
reason  we  list  below  some  points  fo 
guidance. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  WHICI 
SHOCLD  BE  REFERRED  BY  THE  BRANCI 
TO  THE  DISTRICT  (OR  AREA) 
COMMITTEE 

1.  Former  members  of  the  Party  (See  Rul< 

6.) 

This  is  a  rule  which  must  be  interpretec 
intelligently  or  it  is  brought  into  disrepute 
When  someone  applies  to  join  a  Brand 
of  which  he  was  formerly  a  member  and  when 
he  is  known  to  the  local  comrades,  and  then 
has  been  no  previous  political  disagreemen 
or  difficulty,  then  the  Branch  should  have  ful 
latitude  to  rejoin  such  a  member  (by  Brand 
Committee  decision)  and  then  to  report  th 
matter  to  the  District  for  endorsement  withou 
further  formality. 

Where  the  rule  should  be  strictly  applied 
is  where  these  conditions  do  not  apply,  and 
the  comrade  is  either  not  known  to  the 
local  Branch,  or  is  known  to  have  had 
political  or  other  differences  which  led  to 
his  leaving  the  Party. 

All  such  applications  must  be  referred  t 
the  District,  with  the  recommendation  of  th 
Party  Branch  on  the  basis  of  their  discussio 
with  the  applicant. 

(Districts  must  check  such  applications  wit 
the  Party  Centre  before  informing  the  Branc 
of  their  decision.) 

2.  Applicants  from  Commonwealth  < 
Empire  countries,  either  claiming  Part 
membership  in  those  countries  or  applying  1 


All  Party  organisations  must  adhere  strictly 
to  the  procedure  laid  down. 

(Where  a  member  lapses  or  has  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  Party  for  serious  pplitical 
differences,  or  in  any  circumstances  which 
would  raise  a  question  if  he  applies  to  rejoin 
at  any  time,  then  the  District  is  responsible 
for  sending  this  information  to  the  Party 
Centre. 

Similarly  when  any  comrades  who  have 
hitherto  held  some  responsible  position  or  who 
have  been  well-known  members  of  the  Party 
resign  or  lapse,  then  it  is  essential  that  the 
District  should  inform  the  Party  Centre.  This  is 
particularly  important  where  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  may  also  be  a  member  of  some  other 
Party  organisation  which  is  not  a  basic  unit.) 

DISCIPLINARY  ACTION 
See  Rules  18-21 

A  Party  Branch  must  inform  the  District 
!  of  any  disciplinary  action  taken  against  a 
'  member. 

,  (This  information  must  be  passed  to  the 
'  Central  Organisation  Department  by  the 
District.) 

LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION 

j  Only  the  Executive  Committee  may  com- 
[municate  with  a  brother  Party  or  give  letters 
e  of  recommendation  to  individual  comrades. 

MEMBERSHIP  RECORDS 

j  Branches  are  recommended  to  maintain  con- 
I  tinuous  records  of  their  membership  in  a 
I  form  suited  to  the  size  of  the  Branch.  This 
should  also  include  the  record  of  members 
living  in  the  Branch  area  but  members  of 
other  Branches,  so  that  from  time  to  time 


they  can  be  informed  of  local  activities.  Th( 
date  of  transfers  and  lapses  should  be  main 
tained  in  the  record. 

Records  should  be  brought  up  to  dat« 
after  each  registration  and  should  be  kept  ii 
a  safe  place  with  access  to  them  confined  t< 
the  one  or  two  comrades  whose  work  make: 
it  essential. 

ENQUIRIES 

Information  about  members  should  neve 
be  given  to  anyone  except  on  the  direc 
authority  of  the  District ,  or  Executive  Com 
mittee. 

CARD  CHECKS 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Rule  8.  It  is  particu 
larly  important  for  card  checks  to  be  mad 
when  the  meeting  in  question  is  not  a  basi 
unit  of  the  Party. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence  on  membership  question; 
transfers  etc.,  must  be  carried  out  fror 
Branch  to  District  and  from  District  to  Cer 
tre,  and  not  directly  between  Branches  c 
Districts. 

ISSUE  OF  PARTY  CARDS  AND  STAMP 

The  Party  card  should  be  issued  with  th 
name  of  the  secretary  and  the  member  fille 
in  at  the  time.  The  issue  of  cards  should  t 
carefully  controlled  and  a  record  of  eac 
number  issued.  A  Branch  Secretary  h; 
authority  to  issue  cards  and  stamps  only  1 
comrades  who  appear  on  his  Branch  recorc 
as  members  of  his  Branch. 
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THE  COMMUNIST  PARTI 


RULES 


AIMS 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  achieve 
Socialist  Britain  in  which  the  social  ownersliip  of  th 
means  of  production  and  exchange  shall  replace  th 
existing  capitalist  system  and  the  exploitation  of  man  b 
man.  Socialism  creates  the  conditions  for  the  ultimat 
goal  of  Communism,  based  on  the  principle:  From  eac 
according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs 
Only  a  Socialist  Britain,  co-operating  with  all  othe 
peoples  of  the  world  in  close,  friendly,  free  and  equt 
association  will  be  able  so  to  develop  and  plan  the  us 
of  all  Britain’s  material,  productive  and  scientific  resources 
that  every  citizen  will  be  guaranteed  security,  the  right  t 
work  and  leisure,  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  livin 
liberty,  and  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  full  and  happy  lif( 
The  Communist  Party,  which  is  the  vanguard  of  th 
working  class,  guided  by  the  scientific  principles  c 
Marxism-Leninism,  unites  within  its  ranks  those  who  ai 
prepared  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  Socialisn 
Believing  that  this  aim  can  be  attained  only  by  the  wi 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  led  by  the  workin 
class,  the  Party  shall: 

(a)  work  to  strengthen  the  organisation,  politic; 
understanding  and  united  action  of  the  workers  b 
hand  and  brain  for  the  advancement  of  their  standarc 
and  conditions  in  the  struggle  against  capitalism,  f( 
the  realisation  of  world  peace  and  for  the  achievemei 
of  Socialism; 


(b)  work  to  maintain  and  extend  all  democratic 
rights  of  organisation,  demonstration  and  strike,  public 
speech.  Press,  assembly,  and  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  local  authorities,  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
united  movement  of  the  people  to  elect  a  Parliament 
and  Government  which  shall  end  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  the  capitalist  class  and  establish  a 
real  people’s  democracy; 

(c)  work  for  the  removal  of  all  discrimination  based 
on  race,  colour,  sex  or  religion; 

(d)  support  the  common  struggle  of  all  peoples  in 
the  British  Empire  for  national  independence  in  order 
to  transform  the  existing  imperialist  Empire,  based  on 
unequal  rights,  into  a  voluntary  fraternal  association 
of  peoples  based  on  equal  rights; 

(e)  co-operate  with  the  peoples  of  all  countries  for 
the  defence  of  peace,  and  for  the  advance  of  freedom, 
democratic  rights  and  social  and  economic  conditions. 
The  Communist  Party  bases  its  international  outlook 

on  the  common  interests ,  and  aspirations  of  the  working 
class  in  all  countries,  and  is  therefore  in  comradeship  with 
the  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  of  other  countries 
I'or  the  victory  of  the  common  aims  of  the  working  class. 

I 

j  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS 

2.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  persons  of  eighteen 
[years  and  upwards,  who  accept  the  aims  of  the  Party,  pay 
|:heir  dues  regularly,  and  work  in  a  Party  organisation. 

13.  Membership  dues  shall  be  6d.  per  week.  In  each 
quarter  of  13  weeks  the  total  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 
Is.  3d.  to  the  Executive  Committee,  2s.  3d.  to  the  District 
Committee,  Is.  6d.  to  the  Branch,  and  6d.  to  the  Central 
Election  Fund. 

i  Membership  dues  for  unemployed  members,  housewives 
ind  old-age  pensioners  shall  be  2d.  per  week,  which  shall 
be  allocated  in  the  same  proportion  as  above. 

I  4.  The  following  procedure  shall  be  adopted  in  the 
admission  of  new  members: 


(a)  Applicants  shall  fill  in  an  application  form  and 
shall  be  interviewed  by  a  responsible  representative  of 
the  Branch  or  other  Committee  concerned,  who  shal 
report  back  so  that  the  Committee  may  discuss  anc 
decide  upon  the  application.  If  the  member  is  acceptec 
the  Committee  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure 
that  a  Party  card  is  issued  and  contact  arranged  with 
the  Party  organisation. 

(b)  Upon  the  issue  of  a  Party  card  the  registratior 
form  shall  be  filled  in  by  the  member  and  returned  tc 
the  Committee  concerned. 

5.  Members  transferring  from  one  Party  organisatior 
to  another  shall  have  the  transfer  in  the  Party  card  signec 
by  their  Branch  Secretary.  In  all  cases  the  Secretary 
before  accepting  the  member  shall  obtain  confirmation  o 
his  status  from  the  member’s  previous  District  Secretary. 

6.  Persons  who  have  at  any  time  left  the  Party  shal 
not  be  readmitted  until  they  have  satisfied  the  Brand 
Committee  on  their  reasons  for  leaving  and  for  seekini 
readmission.  The  Branch  Committee  shall  consult  th 
District  Committee  before  the  application  is  acceptec 

7.  Persons  expelled  from  the  Party  shall  not  be  re 
admitted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Executiv 
Committee. 

8.  All  members  shall  produce  their  Party  card  in  orde 
to  obtain  admission  to  Party  business  meetings  and  i 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  all  Party  organisations  t 
carry  out  card  inspection  at  such  meetings.  Loss  of 
Party  card  shall  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Branc 
Secretary,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  c 
responsibility. 

9.  The  decision  to  lapse  a  member  of  the  Party  fc 
non-payment  of  Party  dues  is  a  serious  step  which  sha 
be  taken  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  th 
Party  Branch  Committee,  and  the  following  procedm 
shall  be  operated: 

(a)  Members  who  are  more  than  thirteen  weeks  i 
arrears  shall  be  considered  for  lapsing  by  the  Branc 


Committee  if  it  is  established  that  regular  visits  over  a 
period  have  failed  to  produce  any  result,  and  that  no 
special  circumstances  or  difficulties  prevent  such  mem¬ 
bers  from  carrying  out  their  financial  responsibilities  to 
the  Party. 

(b)  Any  such  decision  to  lapse  shall  first  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  member  concerned  and  then  be  reported 
by  the  Branch  Committee  to  the  higher  Party  Com¬ 
mittee  for  endorsement  before  it  is  operated,  and  the 
latter  shall  satisfy  itself  that  the  procedure  in  9  (a)  above 
has  been  observed. 

PARTY  MEMBERS— THEIR  DUTIES  AND  RIGHTS 
10.  Party  members  shall  have  the  duty  : 

(a)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Party,  to  improve  their 
political  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory,  to  take  part  in  discussion  of  Party 
policy,  to  equip  themselves  to  take  an  active  and  helpful 
part  in  the  working-class  movement,  to  read,  study  and 
popularise  the  Daily  Worker  and  Party  literature,  to  win 
support  for  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Party,  to  win 
new  members  to  its  ranks,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
activities  of  their  Party  organisation; 

(b)  to  belong  to  and  assist  in  the  work  of  their  appro¬ 
priate  trade  union  or  professional  organisation  and  their 
Co-operative  Society; 

(c)  to  observe  Party  discipline,  to  carry  out  in  practice 
the  policy  and  decisions  of  the  Party,  and  to  fight 
against  everything  which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Party  and  the  working  class. 

11.  All  Party  members  shall  have  the  right: 

(a)  to  take  part,  through  their  Party  organisation,  in 
the  discussions  of  all  questions  of  Party  policy  and  of 
the  carrying  out  of  such  policy; 

(b)  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  Party  Committees; 

(c)  to  address  any  question  or  statement  to  any  Party 
Committee  up  to  and  including  the  Executive  Committee. 


DEMOCRATIC  CENTRALISM 

12.  The  organisational  structure  of  the  Party  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  democratic  centralism: 

(a)  The  election  of  all  leading  Party  Committees. 

(b)  The  responsibility  of  all  such  leading  Party 
Committees  to  submit  reports  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
Party  organisations  which  have  elected  them. 

(c)  Minorities  shall  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
majority. 

(d)  The  lower  Party  organisations  shall  accept  the 
decisions  of  the  higher  Party  organisations. 

13.  All  Party  members  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
participate  to  the  full  in  discussion  of  Party  policy  as 
laid  down  in  Rule  1 1  (a).  Criticisms  and  disagreements 
with  the  policy  of  the  Party  should  be  raised  by  any 
member  in  his  Party  organisation. 

If  there  is  a  majority  in  support  of  such  criticism,  then 
the  matter  should  be  taken  to  the  higher  Committee  for 
decision.  During  the  time  the  matter  is  being  discussed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  Party  organisation  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  the  policy  of  the  Party  until  the  final 
decision  is  reached. 

If  the  individual  member  does  not  receive  support  from 
his  Party  organisation,  it  is  his  duty  to  accept  the  majority 
decision  and  carry  out  to  the  full  the  policy  of  the  Party. 
He  may,  at  the  same  time,  however,  address  an  individual 
statement  to  the  appropriate  higher  Committee  as  under 
Rule  11  (c). 

14_  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

(a)  The  National  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Party,  and  be  responsible  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  general  policy  and  for  the  laying  down  of  the 
general  lines  of  the  work  of  the  Party  and  of  its 
Executive  Committee. 

(b)  The  National  Congress  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Executive  Committee  every  two  years,  and  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  District  Committees  and  from 
Branches,  elected  in  accordance  with  their  numerical 


strength,  on  a  basis  determined  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(c)  The  agenda  and  preliminary  materials  for  the 
Congress  shall  be  issued  to  Party  organisations  two 
months  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress,  and 
shall  be  considered  and  discussed  by  all  Party  organisa¬ 
tions  and  members.  Resolutions  for  the  Congress 
agenda  or  amendments  to  draft  resolutions  issued  by 
the  Executive  Committee  may  be  sent  in  by  Party 
Branches  and  District  Committees  up  to  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  National  Congress  shall  elect,  from  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  Branches  and  District  Committees,  an 
Executive  Committee,  an  Appeals  Committee,  and  two 
Auditors. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Appeals  Committee  and  the 
Auditors  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(f)  Upon  a  request  from  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
District  Committees  or  one-fifth  of  the  Branches,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  convene  a  Special  National 
Congress,  composed  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  the  National  Congress.  A  special 
National  Congress  may  also  be  convened  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  on  its  own  initiative  at  any  time. 

^  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Party’s  work, 
and  for  the  formulation  of  current  policy,  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  National  Congress. 

(b)  It  shall  guide  and  direct  the  work  of  all  Party 
organisations.  It  shall  work  to  secure  the  election  of 
Communists  to  Parliament,  assist  the  work  of  Party 
members  elected  to  Parliament,  direct  and  control  the 
Party  press,  publications  and  other  Party  enterprises, 
and  manage  the  central  funds  of  the  Party. 

(c)  It  shall  elect  such  Officers  and  Committees  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
organisation  and  carrying  through  of  the  Party’s  work. 


16. 


THE  PARTY  DISTRICT 

(a)  Districts  shall  be  constituted  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  A  District  Congress  shall  be  convenec 
every  two  years  by  each  District  Committee,  and  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  branches  in  the  District 
in  accordance  with  their  numerical  strength,  on  a  basis 
determined  by  the  District  Committee  in  consultatior 
with  the  Executive  Committee.  In  Districts  where  Aree 
or  Borough  or  City  Committees  exist,  representatioi 
from  these  bodies  can  be  decided  at  the  discretion  o 
the  District  Committee. 

(b)  The  District  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  th( 
District  Congress,  from  nominations  made  by  Partj 
branches.  It  shall  guide  the  work  of  Party  organisa 
tions  in  the  District,  and  work  to  secure  the  electior 
of  Communists  to  Parliament  and  local  government 
and  ^ssist  Party  members  elected  to  local  governmen 
and  other  public  bodies;  direct  and  control  Distric 
Party  enterprises,  and  manage  the  District  funds  o 
the  Party. 

(c)  The  District  Committee,  in  agreement  with  th 
Executive  Committee,  may  constitute  and  provide  fo 
the  election  of  Area,  City  or  Borough  Committees,  anc 
determine  the  function  of  these  bodies. 

THE  PARTY  BRANCH 
h 

(a)  The  basic  unit  of  the  Party  is  the  Party  Branch 

(b)  Such  basic  units  shall  be  organised,  on  th 
authority  of  the  District  Committee,  based  upon  a 
enterprise  (a  Factory  Branch)  or  locality  (a  Loca 
Branch). 

(c)  A  Factory  Branch  shall  comprise  all  Party  men 
bers  employed  in  a  particular  factory,  pit  or  othe 
place  of  work. 

(d)  A  Local  Branch  shall  comprise  members  living  c 
employed  in  a  defined  area,  with  the  exception  of  thos 
members  organised  in  a  factory  branch. 

(e)  Every  Party  Branch  shall  hold  an  annual  gener: 
meeting,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  which  sha 


discuss  the  work  carried  out  in  the  previous  year,  decide 
upon  the  future  lines  of  work,  receive  a  financial  state¬ 
ment,  and  elect  a  Branch  Committee.  This  Branch 
Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  electing  officers, 
calling  regular  branch  meetings,  organising  the  efficient 
collection  of  dues  and  regular  political  contact  with 
members,  initiating  and  guiding  the  organised  political 
work  and  education  of  its  members  in  accordance 
with  Party  policy  and  branch  decisions,  directing  and 
controlling  all  branch  activities,  and  managing  the 
branch  funds. 

(f)  A  Factory  Branch  Committee  shall  have  as  its 
first  responsibility  the  organisation  of  all  members  in 
the  enterprise  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Party  and 
recruit  their  fellow-workers  into  its  ranks,  in  order  to 
build  a  factory  organisation  capable  of  making  a 
decisive  contribution  to  the  Labour  movement.  The 
j  Factory  Branch  Committee  shall  encourage  its  members 
to  help  the  work  of  the  Party  in  the  area  where  they 
I  live,  shall  itself  maintain  contact  with  the  local  branch 
in  whose  area  the  factory  is  situated,  and  give  support 
to  any  electoral  campaigns  the  local  branch  may 
j  organise  in  the  area. 

t  (g)  A  Local  Branch  Committee  shall  encourage  and 
assist  its  members  in  industry  to  undertake  political 
activity  in  their  place  of  work.  It  shall  also  actively 
assist  the  work  of  the  factory  branches  in  its  area,  and 
the  development  of  activity  in  particular  enterprises  in 
preparation  for  the  setting  up  of  a  factory  branch. 
The  Local  Branch  shall  undertake  consistent  political 
activity  amongst  the  residents  in  its  area,  and  shall  . 
work  to  secure  the  election  of  Communists  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  local  government  bodies. 

BREACHES  OF  PARTY  DISCIPLINE 
18.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  right  to 
apply  disciplinary  measures  to  any  Party  organisation 
which  fails  to  carry  out  Party  decisions.  Such  disciplinary 
measures  can  include  partial  reorganisation  of  its  Party 


Committee,  or  dismissal  of  this  Committee  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Provisional  Committee,  or  dissolution  of  the 
entire  Party  organisation  and  re-registration  of  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

19.  Action  against  any  member  guilty  of  breaches  of 
Party  Rules  or  any  other  conduct  detrimental  to  the  Party 
shall  be  carried  out  according  to  the  following  procedure : 

(a)  The  Party  Branch  shall  have  the  power  to  remove 
from  office,  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  to  recommend  to  the  District  Committee 
expulsion,  on  the  decision  of  a  simple  majority  of  the 
members  attending  a  branch  meeting,  of  which  all  mem¬ 
bers  have  had  written  notice,  at  least  seven  days  in 
advance,  of  the  issue  to  be  discussed,  and  where  the 
member  concerned  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
attending  and  stating  his  case. 

(b)  The  Borough,  City  or  Area  Committee  shall  have 
the  power  to  remove  from  office,  to  suspend  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  recommend  to  the 
District  Committee  expulsion,  provided  that  the  reason 
for  such  action  has  been  explained  to  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Party  organisation  concerned  summoned 
in  accordance  with  procedure  under  (a)  above,  at  which 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  member  to  be  present 
and  state  his  case. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  or  District  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  remove  from  office,  suspend  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  or  expel,  and  shall  explain  the 
reason  for  this  action  at  a  meeting  of  the  Party  organisa¬ 
tion  concerned. 

20.  In  the  case  of  suspension,  it  shall  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Party  organisation  to  have  discussions  with 
the  comrade  concerned  before  the  period  of  suspension 
is  at  an  end. 

21.  All  such  disciplinary  action  must  be  notified  ir 
writing,  through  the  District  Committee  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 


APPEAL 

j  22.  Every  Party  member  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
against  any  disciplinary  action  taken  against  him  by  his 
Party  Branch  to  his  Area,  Borough  or  City  Committee 
where  these  committees  exist,  then  to  his  District  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  member  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  against 
any  disciplinary  action  taken  against  him  by  his  Borough, 
City  or  Area,  to  his  District  Committee.  A  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  against  a  decision  of  his  District 
Committee  to  the  Appeals  Committee. 

23.  The  Appeals  Committee  shall  consider  all  such 
(appeals  and  shall  report  its  decision  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  endorsement  or  otherwise. 
jl  24.  A  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  final 
save  that  a  member  may  appeal  to  the  subsequent  National 
Congress. 

!  25.  All  appeals  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  com- 

imittee  concerned  within  fourteen  days  of  the  member 
(being  notified  in  writing  of  the  decision  appealed  against, 
i  26.  All  disciplinary  measures  operate  from  the  time  the 
decision  is  taken,  unless  and  until  they  are  reversed  by 
|the  higher  authority. 

'  INTERPRETATION  AND  ALTERATION  TO 
RULES 

27.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  authority  to 
interpret  these  Rules  and  to  lay  down  procedure  in  all 
[matters  not  specifically  covered  by  them, 
i  28.  The  Rules  may  be  amended  by  the  vote  of  a  simple 
Imajority  of  delegates  at  a  National  Congress,  provided 
that  the  following  procedure  has  been  carried  out: 

(a)  All  proposed  alterations  to  rule  shall  be  submitted 

Eby  the  Executive  Committee,  District  Committee  or 
Party  Branches  not  later  than  four  months  before  the 
j  date  of  the  National  Congress. 

]  (b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consider  all  such 

'  proposed  alterations,  and  shall  circulate  these,  together 
I  with  its  comments  and  its  own  proposals,  as  part  of  the 
j  material  for  the  National  Congress. 
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Communists  to  Labour: 
LET’S  TALK 
IT  OVER 


How  soon  can  we  end  Tory  Government  rule? 

This  has  become  the  big  question  for  all  of  us. 
More  and  more  people  now  realise  that  it  would  be 
wrong  and  dangerous  to  allow  the  Tories  to  misgovern  this 
country  for  another  three  years. 


The  sooner  they  are 
cleared  out,  the  better. 

How  can  the  people’s 
opposition  be  expressed,  so 
that  the  Tories  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign? 

What  more  can  be  done 
to  exert  the  full  power 
of  the  labour  movement 
against  the  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  and  for  the  return 
of  Labour? 

CONTINUED^ 


LET’S  HAVE 
A  MEETING 

The  Communist  Party  has 
written  to  the  Labour  Party, 
suggesting  that  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  should  meet  and 
discuss  what  can  be  done  to 
put  an  end,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  Tory  rule. 

The  letter  says  that  all 
active  Socialist  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  Communist  workers, 
would  like  to  see  the  Labour 
Party,  the  General  Council  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  the  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment,  acting  together  in  a 
great  public  campaign 
throughout  the  country. 

LABOUR 

LEADERSHIP 

What  is  needed,  the  letter 
suggests,  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  only 
Labour  can  give,  so  that  a 
united  movement  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  save  the  country 
from  continued  Tory  rule. 


This  campaign  should  aim 
to  make  jobs  secure,  to  add 
strength  to  the  great  wages 
movement  now  developing, 
and  to  stop  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  It  should 
preserve  peace  over  Suez 


and  secure  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Cyprus. 

In  this  way,  every  section 
of  the  trade  union,  labour 
and  co-operative  movement 
could  work  together  in  a 
united  effort  for  the  early 
defeat  of  the  Tories  and  the 
return  of  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment. 

VIEWS  WE 
SHARE 

^  Today  there  are  many 
1  things  on  which  all  of  us 
are  agreed.  Besides,  our 
country  and  our  labour 
movement  are  facing  many 
serious  problems. 

Why  should  we  continue 
:  to  think  only  of  the  past, 
when  our  movement  now 
stands  on  the  threshold  of 
one  of  its  greatest  testing 
times  ? 

It  does  not  help  any  of  us 
to  maintain  out-of-date  div- 
!  isions  in  the  working-class 
movement. 

Surely  the  things  Com¬ 
munist  and  Labour  agree 


END  TORY 
RULE  NOW 

The  Tories  stand  for  de¬ 
pression  at  home  and 
oppression  abroad. 

Over  Suez — they  brought  ^ 
us  to  the  brink  of  war.  § 
They  have  pushed  up  the  S 
price  of  bread  and  other  E 
necessities.  S 

They  threaten  the  security  E 
of  work  and  the  standard  = 
of  living.  = 

They  back  the  big  em-  E 
ployers’  refusal  to  give  3 
wage  increases.  “ 

On  armaments,  they  waste 
manpower,  materials  and 
money  the  country  badly 
needs. 

In  the  colonies,  they  are 
guilty  of  suppression  and 
needless  killings.  They 
reject  every  chance  of 
conciliation  in  Cyprus. 

For  the  minority  of  million¬ 
aire  monopoly  concerns, 
the  Tories  bring  bumper 
profits.  But  they  betray 
Britain’s  welfare,  its 
peace  and  security. 


about  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  those  on  which 
we  may  disagree? 

CONTINUED^ 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

Do  you  agree  with  this 
suggestion  that  Labour  and 
Communist  people  should 
meet,  to  talk  things  over? . 

If  you  do — then  there  are 
a  number  of  things  you  can 
do  to  help. 

Can  you  raise  the  idea 
in  your  organisation  of  a 
united  public  campaign  in 
your  locality  against  the 
Tories? 

Can  you  ask  members  of 
the  nearest  Labour  and 
Communist  Parties  to  meet 
each  other,  to  talk  this  over? 

Can  you  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  bans  and  pro¬ 
scriptions  which  help  to 
maintain  divisions  in  the 
labour  movement? 

Can  you  try  to  secure 
support  from  organisations 
and  individuals  for  the  idea 
of  a  meeting  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Labour  and  Com¬ 
munist  Party  Executives? 

And  can  you  write  to 
one  of  the  newspapers  listed 
here,  putting  your  point  of 
view? 


1 

NEWSPAPERS  j 

1 

B 

s 
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1 

B 
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Daily  Herald,  Long  Acre,  i 

B 

§ 

1 

London,  W.C.2.  | 

B 

Reynolds  News,  Wicklow  | 

S 

Street,  London,  W.C.l.  i 

B 

B 

B 

Daily  Worker,  Farring-  j 

B 

g 

B 

don  Road,  London,  i 

E.C.l. 

i 

B 

B 

Tribune,  222  Strand,  I 

i 

London,  W.C.2. 
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New  Statesman,  Great 

B 

ss 
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i  Turnstile,  London, 

s 

B 

W.C.l. 
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Forward,  145  Holborn, 
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1  London,  E.C.l. 
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World  News,  27  Bedford 

S 
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For  most  of  us,  bread  is  the 
“staff  of  life”.  We  cannot  do 
without  it.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good,  nourishing 

bread. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  single  items  of 
our  diet.  It  provides  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  our  energy,  body  building 
and  protective  needs,  and  a  high 
proportion  of  other  essential 
nutrients. 

It  is  particularly  important  for 
growing  children  and  people  on 
heavy  work.  To  the  many  millions 
with  low  wages,  the  four  million 
Old  Age  Pensioners,  and  the 
mothers  of  healthy  children,  bread 
is  an  excellent,  low-price,  high- 
quality  food. 

That  is  why  the  first  duty  of 
any  Government  should  be  to 
safeguard  the  supphes  of  the 
nation’s  bread.  They  should  en¬ 
sure  that  the  price  is  kept  down, 
and  the  quality  kept  high. 

But  the  Tory  Government  is 
doing  exactly  the  opposite. 

From  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  price  of  the  loaf  goes  up.  It 
will  be  baked  of  less  nourishing 
flour.  Government  control  of 
bread  comes  to  an  end.  The  very 
big  bakers  and  flour  millers  will 
be  able  to  fix  prices  to  suit 
themselves. 

In  future,  we  shall  get  two 
loaves  for  the  price  we  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
three.  And  the  bread  will  not 
have  so  much  goodness  in  it. 

That  is  the  beginning.  Once 
the  big  baking  and  flour  firms 
get  the  green  light,  they  will  make 
prices  rise  all  the  time. 


WHAT  THE  INCREASE 
WILL  MEAN 

For  many  families,  bread  is  a 
big  item  at  every  meal.  A  large 
stack  of  sandwiches  is  often  taken 
to  work. 

A  family  of  six,  with  four 
children,  may  buy  20  loaves  each 
week.  At  present  they  spend 
14s.  2d.  For  the  same  amount 
of  bread  they  may  have  to  pay 
20s.  or  even  more.  This  is  5s.  lOd. 
extra  every  week — almost  £15  a 
year. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
hard  -  pressed  working  -  class 
mother  with  four  healthy  children 
to  feed  and  clothe. 

Or  think  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensioners,  trying  to  keep  going 
on  £2  a  week.  They  may  have  to 
find  another  2s.  for  bread,  per¬ 
haps  more.  Where  is  it  to  come 
from? 

But  this  won’t  worry  the  rich. 
Can  you  imagine  the  2,000  Tories 
who  each  have  £100  per  day 
bothering  about  the  price  of 
bread?  The  rich  don’t  budget 
with  pennies  and  shillings.  They 
spend  more  on  their  pet  poodles 
than  most  working-class  people 
can  afford  for  their  children. 

These  extra  shillings  for  bread 
mean  real  extra  hardship  to 
millions  and  may  lay  foundations 
for  serious  ill-health  amongst 
those  who  cannot  manage  to  pay 
more  and  have  to  go  short. 

And  then  the  Tories  come 
along  and  tell  us  we  ought  not 
to  ask  for  higher  wages! 


WHY  THE  INCREASE? 

The  bakers  have  been  getting 
£40  million  a  year  subsidy  from 
the  Government,  to  keep  prices 
down. 

About  half  the  subsidy  was 
stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  That  put  a  penny  on  the 
loaf.  The  rest  of  the  subsidy  is 
now  being  stopped.  This  adds 
another  Hd.,  making  2|d.  in  all 
since  January,  and  bringing  the 
price  of  the  loaf  up  to  lOd. 

But  the  bakers  say  this  does 
not  give  them  enough  profit. 
They  want  another  Id.  or  2d., 
making  the  price  lid.  or  Is. 

ARE  THE  BAKERS  JUSTIFIED? 

There  are  two  groups  of  bakers : 
the  “small  man”  and  the  very 
few  but  very  big  firms  who  own  a 
great  many  bakeries  all  over  the 
country,  and  control  flour  sup¬ 
plies  as  well.  This  group  produces 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
nation’s  bread. 

These  big  firms  use  large-scale 
machinery.  They  produce  bread 
more  cheaply  than  the  “small 
[1  man”  baker.  That  is  why  the  big 
i  firms  have  made  such  huge 
I  profits,  while  many  small  firms 
I  have  given  up  or  been  bought 
'  out. 

!  In  the  last  few  years  the  small 
!  men  have  been  closing  down  or 
I  selling  out  at  the  rate  of  700  a 
;  year.  But  three  giant  firms  made 
I  nearly  twice  as  much  profit  last 
'year  as  in  1950. 

In  1955,  Allied  Bakeries  made 
i  £6  million  profit.  The  Spillers 
group  made  nearly  £5  million. 

1  J.  Arthur  Rank’s  group  made 
iover  £7  million. 


GOING  UP!  ~| 


— the  lot.” 

(reproduced  from  the  Daily  Worker) 


These  firms  cannot  put  in  a 
just  claim  for  a  price  increase. 
Their  profits  are  already  too  large 
and  should  be  reduced,  so  that 
the  price  of  bread  can  be  kept 
down. 

As  for  the  “small  bakers” — 
surely  their  interests  would  be 
better  served  if  the  bread  subsidy 
were  restored,  and  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  it  were  paid  to  them  than 
to  the  big  firms? 

Something  on  these  lines  was 
already  being  done,  but  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  By  opposing  an 
increased  price  and  demanding  a 
bigger  portion  of  the  subsidy,  the 


“small  bakers”  would  be  helping 
their  customers  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves. 

A  GIGANTIC  SWINDLE 

The  money  for  the  bread  sub¬ 
sidy  is  collected  in  taxes  paid  on 
earnings,  purchase  tax  etc.  Are 
these  taxes  now  to  be  less? 

Not  at  all.  This  £40  million  is 
now  going  on  more  bombers, 
bigger  atomic  bangs  and  better 
profits  for  the  Tory  owners  of 
armament  firms. 

Now  we  have  to  pay  another 
£40  million  a  year — the  total  cost 
of  the  higher  prices  for  bread. 

So  we  are  being  robbed  of  £80 
million — ^nearly  £7  from  every 
family. 

This  is  fraud  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

DOWN  GOES  THE  QUALITY 

Out  of  every  ten  parts  of  wheat, 
three  parts,  containing  most  of 
the  valuable  protein,  vitamin  and 
other  important  nutrients,  will  be 
taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of 
expensive — and  more  profitable — 
foods,  and  feeding  stuffs  for  pigs 
and  poultry. 

Up  will  go  the  millers’  profits. 
Up  will  go  the  profits  of  the 
animal  feed  manufacturers. 

And  down  will  go  the  goodness 
of  the  bread  and  the  health  of 
the  nation. 

WE  MUST  RESIST 

This  attack  on  our  daily  bread 
is  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  biggest 
political  swindles  ever  committed 
by  a  Tory  Government. 

All  of  us  should  get  together 
to  reverse  what  they  are  doing. 


We  should  demand: 

Restore  the  bread  subsidy. 
Improve  the  quality.  Govern¬ 
ment  CONTROL  OF  BREAD  PRICES 
AND  PROFITS,  GIVING  THE  “SMALL 

man”  a  fair  return. 

This  is  something  for  mothers 
and  housewives  to  do. 

They  should  go  to  see  their 
M.P.s  and  insist  that  this  attack 
on  the  national  bread-basket  is 
stopped. 

They  should  ask  the  trade 
unions,  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Co-operatives  to  go  into  action. 

The  men  should  not  leave  this 
to  their  wives.  They  also  need  to 
take  action  against  this  Tory 
threat  to  living  standards. 

The  workers  in  the  bread  in- 
dustiy  can  give  great  help.  Their 
conditions  will  be  improved  if 
everyone  can  afford  to  buy  plenty 
of  bread — ^not  if  consumption  is 
reduced. 

The  Co-operative  bakeries  pro¬ 
vide  a  fifth  of  the  nation’s  bread. 
They  should  challenge  the  Tories 
by  refusing  to  put  up  the  price. 

If  aU  of  us  work  together,  we 
can  stop  this  attack  on  the 
people’s  bread,  and  kick  the  guilty 
men  who  control  the  Government 
out  of  office. 

This  folder  is  issued  by  the 
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The  Communist  Party  extends  to  you,  a  new 
member  of  our  Party,  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
You  have  become  a  member  of  a  Party  with  a 
great  record  of  service  to  the  working  class. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  Party  with  a  proud  record 
of  past  achievements.  Before  it  is  a  prouder  and 
greater  future.  Our  Party,  united  with  the  whole 
Labour  movement,  will  lead  the  people  of  Britain 
to  Socialism,  and  through  Socialism  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Communism. 

This  is  the  aim  of  the  Communist  Party  since 
its  foundation.  If  you  will  glance  at  your  Mem¬ 
bership  Card,  you  will  see  that  this  is  declared  in 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  our  rules. 

*  *  * 

The  Communist  Party  was  founded  on  31 
July  1920,  for  this  purpose.  It  was  formed  by 
British  socialists  and  militant  trade  unionists  who 
wanted  to  build  Socialism  in  their  time. 

A  joint  conference  of  the  British  Socialist  Party 
(which  was  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party)  and 
other  smaller  Socialist  organisations  met  and  de¬ 
cided  to  merge  in  a  Communist  Party. 

In  1921  it  was  joined  by  groups  of  militant 
shop  stewards.  Left  members  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  and  the  Workers’  Socialist  Federa¬ 
tion. 

The  Communist  Party  therefore  grew  out  of 
the  best  and  most  militant  sections  of  the  Labour 
movement.  Since  then  it  has  been  joined  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  socialist-minded  trade  unionists,  men  and 
women  from  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Co-opera¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  scientists,  teachers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  workers. 

Within  its  ranks  today  there  are  men  Hke  Harry 


Pollitt,  foundation  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  now  its  Chairman,  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  working  people,  not 
only  in  Britain  but  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  William  Gallacher,  whose  record  in  the 
Labour  movement  is  second  to  none.  His  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Scottish  workers  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  ever  since,  is  now  part  of  the  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  British  Labour  movement.  He  is 
President  of  our  Party. 

Palme  Dutt,  our  Vice-Chairman,  is  known 
throughout  the  world  where  men  and  women 
stand  against  colonial  oppression  as  their  cham¬ 
pion. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  any  other  political  party  in  Bri¬ 
tain  is  that  all  in  our  ranks  are  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  establishing  peace  and  Socialism. 

Unity  for  Progress 

IN  order  to  achieve  this  aim  all  the  quicker, 
our  Party  has  worked  consistently  to  strengthen 
and  unite  the  whole  of  the  working  class  and  the 
progressively  minded  people  among  the  middle 
class  who  can  be  won  as  allies  in  the  fight  for 
better  wages,  salaries  and  conditions,  for  peace 
and  better  social  security.  We  have  sought  to 
explain  to  the  people  the  true  nature  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  system,  and  to  show  the  urgent  need  for  the 
new  order  of  society — Socialism — only  through 
which  can  man  become  free. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  very  men  who  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Communists  from  the  Labour  Party  in 
1924  were  the  same  who,  in  1931,  betrayed  their 
own  colleagues  by  joining  the  Tories  in  forming 


the  National  Government.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  Lord  Snowden  and  Jimmy  Thomas 
were  the  men  responsible  for  both  acts  of  betrayal. 
They  had  abandoned  a  militant  socialist  policy. 
They  fought  the  Left  in  the  Labour  movement^ — 
never  the  capitalists. 

The  Communists  have  striven  to  end  this  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Labour  movement.  Today  we  fight 
harder  than  ever  for  .the  removal  of  the  bans 
against  Communists  working  in  unity  with  the 
rest  of  organised  Labour.  The  unification  of  the 
Labour  movement  would  enormously  strengthen 
the  fight  against  the  Tories  and  hasten  their  utter 
defeat. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  a  genuine  working-class 
alternative  policy  to  that  of  the  Tories  is  essential. 
To  win  victory  for  such  a  policy  requires  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  working-class  unity. 
The  ever-growing  demands  of  the  widest  sections 
of  the  membership  of  the  Labour  Party  for  a 
Socialist  policy  show  the  true  desires  and  militant 
spirit  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
today. 

The  bans  officially  prevent  members  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  Communist  Party  from  working 
together  and  delay  the  victory  of  the  working 
class.  Although  in  the  factories,  workshops  and 
pits  Communist  and  Labour  Party  members  fight 
together  against  the  employers  in  complete  unity, 
nevertheless  the  bans  prevent  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  having  their  full  democratic 
rights  in  their  trade  unions,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  full  united  strength  of  the  working  class  from 
being  used  against  the  capitalists  and  its  Tory 
Government  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament. 

We  must  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  remove 
these  bans.  The  whole  future  of  the  movement  de¬ 
mands  it. 

A  Policy  for  the  People 

WE  believe  that  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
is  such  that  it  calls  for  the  Labour  Party  and 
the  Communist  Party  to  make  a  new  effort  to 
reach  an  understanding  and  to  work  unitedly  in 
common  struggle. 

But  our  Party  does  not  wait  imtil  such  unity 
is  reached  before  the  battle  against  the  capitalists 
and  their  Tory  Government  is  begun. 

On  such  vital  matters  as  the  fight  for  peace 


and  the  stand  against  German  rearmament,  the 
Government’s  hydrogen-bomb  war  pohcy,  the 
fight  against  subservience  to  the  United  States,  the 
fight  for  trade  union  unity  and  the  right  to  strike, 
and  above  all  in  the  campaigns  for  higher  wages 
and  salaries,  for  equal  pay  and  better  conditions, 
the  Communist  Party  has  been  in  the  vanguard. 

And  now  the  Communist  Party  leads  in  the 
fight  to  make  the  introduction  of  automation  a 
means  whereby  the  full  benefit  of  this  new  method 
of  production  accrues  .to  the  working  class. 

The  People’s  Paper 

IN  all  this  the  Daily  Worker,  the  voice  of  the 
progressive  forces  in  Britain,  has  played  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part. 

Founded  in  1930,  on  the  pennies  of  the  working 
class,  the  Daily  Worker  has  fearlessly  carried  on 
the  traditions  of  the  radical  press  established  by 
the  great  working-class  movement  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  is  the  only  national  daily  paper  in  Britain 
free  from  millionaire  control.  It  belongs  to  its 
readers,  who  keep  it  going  by  contributing  to  its 
fund. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  financial  appeal  in  every 
issue.  Every  month  thousands  of  pounds  pour  in 
from  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Worker.  Without 
this  money  it  would  have  to  stop  publication,  for 
the  big  advertisers  refuse  to  advertise  in  the 
Daily  Worker,  and  apart  from  the  Fund  and  the 
proceeds  from  sales  it  has  no  other  financial  re¬ 
sources. 

Its  circulation  depends  also  on  the  self-sacrifice 
of  thousands  of  workers.  Party  and  non-Party, 
who  sell  the  paper  in  the  factories,  on  the  streets, 
and  by  canvassing. 

Socialist  Solidarity 

Today  our  Party  works  still  harder  to  get  our 
programme  realised.  We  join  with  and  support 
all  those  who  stand  for  peace,  belter  living  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  working  class,  and  for  the  speedy 
building  of  Socialism  in  Britain. 

As  a  British  working-class  party,  we  are  certain 
that  the  interests  of  British  working  people  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  working  people  of  other 


countries.  We  believe  in  the  solidarity  of  working 
people  the  world  over.  We  are  proud  of  the 
socialist  achievements  of  the  working  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  other  socialist 
countries.  We  support  the  efforts  of  the  colonial 
peoples  to  win  justice  and  to  rule  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  oppose  every  form  of  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  discrimination. 

We  have  shown  you  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  claim  that  our  Party,  which  you  have  now 
joined,  stands  second  to  none  in  its  struggle  for 
the  people  of  Britain. 

We  also  claim  that  we  are  the  most  democratic 
political  Party  in  Britain. 

In  every  way  and  in  every  sphere  of  work  we 
do  everything  possible  to  help,  guide  and  equip 
our  members  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  their 
membership.  Our  whole  method  of  work  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  directed  towards  helping  every  member 
to  participate  to  the  full  in  forming  and  carrying 
out  Party  policy.  Constructive  criticism  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  way  and  the  fullest  possibili¬ 
ties  exist  in  every  section  of  our  Party  to  air  such 
views  and  criticism. 

Every  decision  which  is  reached  by  the  Party 
Congress  is  binding  upon  the  Executive  Committee 
and  all  Party  organisations,  and  on  the  members. 
There  is  no  section  in  our  Party  which  can  claim 
that  Congress  decisions  are  not  binding  upon  it. 
Our  Congress  decisions  reached  democratically  in 
open  Congress  and  voted  upon  by  simple  majority 
vote,  are  binding  upon  every  individual  and 
group  inside  the  Communist  Party. 


Our  Organisation 

YOU  will  find  in  your  membership  card  the 
Rules  of  the  Communist  Party.  You  should 
read  these  and  become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  Communist  Party  is  the 
Party  Branch,  which  annually  elects  its  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  factory  Branch  consists  of  all  those  who 
work  in  a  factory,  pit  etc.;  and  a  local  Branch 
consists  of  all  members  in  a  particular  area,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are  already  in  a 
factory  Branch.  Then  comes  the  Area  Committee 
and  the  District  Committee,  both  elected  by  dele¬ 
gate  conferences  from  the  branches. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  elected  every  two 


years  at  the  Party  Congress.  All  the  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  General  Secretary,  stand  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  Any  member  who  is  nominated  by  a  Branch 
or  District  organisation  is  entitled  to  stand  for  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  full  responsibility 
in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Party  Con¬ 
gress.  It  has  full  responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  Party  work  and  for  the  formulation  of  policy 
in  accordance  with  Congress  decisions.  It  guides 
and  directs  the  work  of  all  Party  organisations, 
and  gives  all  possible  help  to  the  Daily  Worker. 
It  also  controls  the  central  funds  of  the  Party. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  Party  is  the 
National  Congress,  which  meets  every  two  years. 
It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  District  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Branches  (factory  and  local)  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  numerical  strength. 

So,  you  see,  every  leading  Party  committee  is 
elected.  Every  Party  committee  has  to  submit  re¬ 
ports  at  regular  intervals  to  the  organisation 
which  elected  it.  Every  Party  organisation  accepts 
the  decision  of  the  majority  after  the  matter  under 
consideration  has  had  a  thorough  democratic  dis¬ 
cussion  and  has  been  voted  upon. 

The  officers  of  the  Communist  Party,  whether 
at  National,  District  or  Branch  level,  are  all 
elected  by  the  appropriate  Committee  or  Party 
organisation  concerned. 

Our  Finance 

The  Communist  Party  gets  its  money  from  the 
same  source  as  most  other  working-class 
political  parties — from  the  dues  of  its  members 
and  from  activities,  such  as  big  meetings,  film 
shows,  and  sales  of  literature. 

The  Communist  Party  has  no  millionaire  sup¬ 
porters  as  the  Tory  Party  has,  nor  does  it  obtain 
large  sums  from  affiliated  bodies  and  trade  unions 
like  the  Labour  Party.  Our  Party  obtains  its 
money  from  its  members  and  supporters. 

When  you  study  the  Rules,  you  will  see  what 
importance  we  attach  to  the  Party  card.  Just  as 
the  active  trade  unionist  is  proud  of  his  fully 
paid-up  Union  card,  so  is  the  active  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  proud  of  his  fully  paid-up 
Party  card.  Not  only  does  it  show  you  to  be  a 
fully  conscientious  active  member  of  our  Party, 
but  it  also  gives  the  Party  its  much-needed  income. 


The  money  goes  to  keep  up  the  Party  organi¬ 
sation,  m  print  our  literature  and  for  the  hundred- 
and-one  activities  which  the  Party  undertakes. 

Your  Duties  and  Rights 

COMMUNIST  Party  members  are  asked  to  be 
active  in  their  trade  union  and  co-operative 
branch  or  their  professional  organisation.  They 
are  also  expected  to  attend  and  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  branch  and  to  help  make  the 
policy  which  the  branch  carries  out. 

Nor  does  it  end  there.  There  is  the  fullest  and 
frankest  discussions  in  the  branches  on  many 
matters  affecting  our  national  programme  and 
policy  before  the  Executive  Committee  reaches 
its  final  conclusion.  Thus  the  branches  through¬ 
out  the  country  actively  participate  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Party  policy  generally,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  carry  out. 

Party  members  are  asked  to  read  and  study  the 
literature  and  material  published  by  the  Party  so 
that  they  can  gain  knowledge  about  the  move¬ 
ment  and  understand  Communist  ideas. 

In  order  to  help  you,  the  Party  organises  many 
schools  and  classes.  Attendance  is  entirely  up  to 
you,  but  as  a  member  is  expected  to  strengthen  his 
ability  to  participate  in  discussion  on  Party  policy 
and  to  help  formulate  it,  you  will  find  that  you 
will  soon  be  eager  to  attend.  As  we  have  pointed 


out  earlier,  this  form  of  education  is  carried  out 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  participate  fully  in 
all  forms  of  Party  activity  and  to  help  you  to 
utilise  our  Party’s  democratic  methods  to  its 
fullest  extent.  We  have  a  fine  selection  of  Com¬ 
munist  literature,  which  you  can  see  at  our  book¬ 
shops,  or  you  can  seek  the  advice  of  your  Branch 
Secretary  and  literature  Secretary. 

Above  all,  the  Party  member  is  expected  to  win 
new  members  for  the  Party.  At  our  last  Congress, 
the  24th  National  Congress,  the  delegates  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  the  aim  to  achieve  50,000  mem¬ 
bers.  This  means  that  you  too  are  pledged  to 
help  achieve  it.  Now  that  you  have  joined  us, 
what  about  looking  among  your  workmates, 
neighbours  and  friends  and  asking  some  of  them 
to  join?  You  never  know  until  you  ask!  Now 
that  you  see  how  we  fight  for  Peace  and  Socialism 
and  that  without  us  there  can  be  neither,  you 
will  see  how  important  it  is  to  get  others  to  see 
it.  You  must  convince  them  that,  by  joining  our 
ranks,  they  will  help  to  achieve  this  noble  aim 
more  quickly.  It  is  necessary  to  win  new  readers 
for  the-  Daily  Worker  for  the  same  reason. 

You  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  questions  of  Party  policy  and  of 
carrying  out  such  policy. 

You  have  the  right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected 
to  Party  Committees  and  to  address  any  questions 
or  statement  to  any  Party  Committee  up  to  and 
including  the  Executive  Committee. 


This  is  the  Party  you  have  joined.  As  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  a  great  Party  of  men  and  women,  who 
like  yourself  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  help  in  the 
fight  for  the  building  of  Socialism  in  Britain.  It  is  a 
noble  task,  to  which  the  best  in  the  working-class 
movement  have  responded.  We  wish  you  every  success 
in  this  work  which  you  have  now  undertaken. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
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We  chose 

the  Party  of  Socialism 

Will  YOU  t 


A  call  by  former  members  of  the  Labour  Party 


More  and  more  active  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  keen 
Socialists,  have  joined  the  Party  that  really  fights  for  Socialism — 
the  Communist  Party. 

In  this  appeal  some  of  these  former  Labour  Party  members  urge 
their  colleagues  in  the  Labour  Party  to  follow  ^eir  example. 


Socialist  comrades  of  the  labour  party,  the  foUowing 

appeal  is  addressed  to  you.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  Socialism 
to  consider  it  carefully  : 

I.  The  Margate  Conference  last  year  threw  overboard,  despite 
militant  opposition,  the  principle  of  public  ownership,  which  has 
always  been  recognised  as  the  bedrock  of  Socialism. 

So  far  as  the  official  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party  is  concerned,  the  teachings 
of  the  pioneers  are  now  old-fashioned.  In  other  words.  Socialism  is  out  of  date. 
In  its  place  new  doctrines  are  to  be  discovered  and  formed  into  a  programme 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Comrades,  this  is  a  betrayal  of  Socialism. 

2.  Many  of  you  saw  in  Bevanism  the  source  for  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  1945.  But  time  has  shown  that  the  Left  in  the  Labour  Party 
has  no  united  leadership  and  policy,  no  clear  view  of  what 
Socialism  is  or  how  we  are  to  get  it. 

If  you  accept  the  implication  of  these  two  points,  what  is  the  next  step? 

We  say  it  is  to  join  the  only  Party  which  is  fighting  for  Socialism  in  this  country 
— the  Communist  Party. 


PKACE,  FREEDOM 

The  rights  of  all  peoples 

COMRADES,  JOIN  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY. 

The  Party  that  stands  for  rapid  strides  toward  the  Socialist  goal  of  the  great 
pioneers. 

The  Party  that  stands  for  the  rights  of  all  people  to  govern  themselves;  for  a 
British  Commonwealth  of  free  peoples,  and  not  an  Empire  where  the  bomb  and 
the  bullet,  the  gallows  and  the  whip-lash,  the  prison  camp  and  forced  labour  are 
employed  so  that  a  minority  of  profiteers  can  continue  to  extract  their  loot. 

The  Party  that  stands  for  the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  travel  their  own  road  to 
Socialism,  the  road  dictated  by  the  historical  development  in  each  country. 

The  Party  that  stands  for  peace,  exposing  those  who  conspire  for  war  because 
they  are  only  too  well  aware  that  their  interests  are  endangered  if  peaceful  com¬ 
petition  between  the  capitalist  and  Communist  systems  is  allowed  to  develop. 


COMRADESHIP 

The  most  striking  thing 

Comrades,  you  have  been  fighting,  sometimes  bitterly  in  recent  years,  within 
the  Labour  Party  for  a  policy  of  Socialism.  We  say  that  today  that  fight  can  be 
fought  better  and  more  intensively  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Every  recruit  to  our  Party  means  a  strengthening  of  the  entire  Left  Wing  in 
Britain.  We  know  that  it  is  not  an  easy  decision  that  we  ask  you  to  make,  de¬ 
nounced  as  we  are  by  press  and  pulpit,  hammered  at  by  a  daily  barrage  of  lies, 
and  pilloried  by  the  would-be  Senator  McCarthys  in  this  country. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  in  this;  it  all  happened  before  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Labour  movement,  as  the  old  ’uns  tell  us.  And  it  is  impotent  against  the  comrade¬ 
ship  which  is  the  most  striking  thing  that  hits  the  newcomer  to  our  Party. 


TALK  IT  OVER 

And  come  to  our  meetings 

Nor  do  we  confine  this  comradeship  to  our  own  ranks.  We  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  all  progressive  movements  everywhere,  and  voice  our  agreement 
with  the  progressive  aspect  of  any  policy,  no  matter  who  puts  it  forward.  This 
also  includes  the  Labour  Party,  for  whenever  that  party  takes  a  step  forward  we 
are  the  first  to  shout  “Hurrah!” 

Why  not  have  a  discussion  with  one  or  two  Communist  Party  members  whom 
you  know  personally?  Why  not  also  attend  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  local  branch 
of  our  Party,  where  you  will  be  welcome,  to  see  for  yourselves  what  goes  on? 


SOCIALIST  ROAD 


Communist  policy  is  clear 

You  need  not  feel  that  you  are  called  upon  to  make  any  sudden  decision,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  air  any  or  all  of  your  doubts.  The  road  to  Socialism  is  no 
primrose  path.  We,  too,  have  made  our  mistakes  and  are  open  to  comradely 
criticism  about  them. 

If  you  do  not  read  the  Daily  Worker  already  why  not  take  it,  borrow  it,  or  read 
it  in  the  local  hbrary  for  a  week  or  two  and  see  what  a  real  Socialist  paper  is? 
Above  all,  read  our  pamphlet.  The  British  Road  to  Socialism,  which  is  a  brilliant 
and  simple  exposition  of  our  case. 

You  may  object  that  you  do  not  know  enough  about  political  theory,  about 
Marxism.  But  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  roles  of  our  Party.  Classes 
and  discussions  are  run  on  the  simplest  lines,  and  are  designed  to  include  every¬ 
body. 

You  may  have  qualms  about  coming  out  of  the  Labour  Party  and  leaving  the 
machinery  to  THEM!  But,  comrades,  of  what  use  is  any  machinery  unless  the 
battle  of  policy  is  won?  Our  case  is  that  strengthening  the  Communist  Party  will 
strengthen  all  the  forces  that  can  win  the  battle  of  policy  in  the  Labour  movement. 


YOU  CAIV  HELP 

In  factory,  mine  and  street 

And  remember  that  the  Labour  Party,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  almost 
solely  an  electoral  machine,  geared  toward  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  local 
council  chamber. 

But  Socialism  must  also  be  fought  for  in  the  factories  and  the  mines,  the  fields 
and  the  streets,  and  it  is  only  through  this  fight  that  the  people  can  be  roused 
to  return  to  Parliament  a  majority  that  will  fight  for  Socialism. 

The  tool  which  will  force  a  Socialist  Britain  is  ready  to  hand — the  Communist 
Party.  Why  not  help  us  use  it,  for  you  have  something  to  offer  us,  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  from  us?  The  people  of  France  are  showing  the  way  to  Western 
Europe! 

Let  1956  be  a  memorable  year  for  the  British  Labour  movement  also!  Join  the 
Communist  Party  and  press  forward  with  us  toward  the  day  when  “man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man”  is  no  more. 

COMRADES  —  MAME  YOUR  DECISION  NOW 


T.  HILEY:  formerly  E.C.  mem¬ 
ber  Halifax  Labour  Party;  dele¬ 
gate  Halifax  Trades  Council. 

F.  RAW  SON:  formerly  E.C. 
member  Halifax  Labour  Party. 


(Mrs.)  J.  RAW  SON:  formerly 
secretary  Mixenden  Ward 
(Halifax)  Labour  Party. 

R.  F.  WRIGHT:  formerly  dele¬ 
gate  Penistone  Labour  Party. 


C.  ROBINSON:  formerly  ward 
secretary,  Hinckley  Labour 
Party. 

H.  WOOD:  formerly  Preston 
Road  Labour  Party,  Wembley. 
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M.  F.  BERRY:  formerly  E.C. 
member  Halifax  Labour  Party 
and  E.C.  member  Halifax 
Trades  Council. 

{Mrs.)  E.  COCKER:  formerly 
delegate  to  general  management 
committee^  Halifax  Labour 
Party. 

T.  ENRIGHT:  formerly  secretary 
Elland  Labour  Party  {Sowerby 
Division);  E.C.  member  Halifax 
Labour  Party;  secretary  Hali¬ 
fax  Fabian  Society. 

(Mrs.)  G.  ENRIGHT:  formerly 
secretary  Ovenden  Ward  (Hali¬ 
fax)  Labour  Party. 

S.  C.  BACON:  formerly  E.C. 
member  Saffron  Walden 
Divisional  Labour  Party,  secre¬ 
tary  Hedingham  Labour  Party. 

ERNEST  TAYLOR:  formerly 
E.C.  member  and  Labour 
Councillor  Barnet  Labour  Party. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON:  for¬ 
merly  financial  secretary  (Willow 
Ward)  Enfield  Labour  Party. 

D.  THOMPSON:  formerly 

Secretary  Brierfield  Labour 
Party. 


G.  TERRY:  formerly  E.C.  mem¬ 
ber  Halifax  Labour  Party; 
delegate  Halifax  Trades 
Council. 

D.  BUTT:  formerly  member 
Shipley  Labour  Party;  National 
Woolsorters'  Society  delegate 
Shipley  Labour  Party;  divi¬ 
sional  management  committee. 

R.  BOND :  formerly  Gosport  and 
Fareham  Labour  Party;  one 
time  secretary  and  organiser. 

A.  DALE:  formerly  Cowes  Labour 
Party;  member  West  Ward 
committee;  chairman  social  com¬ 
mittee. 

O.  LLOYD:  formerly  ward  E.C. 
member,  Hinckley  Labour 
Party. 

J.  LAPPIN:  formerly  president 
Hinckley  Labour  Party;  mem¬ 
ber  E.C.  and  management  com¬ 
mittee,  Bosworth  Labour  Party. 

NORMAN  EDWARDS:  for¬ 
merly  E.C.  member  Overton 
local  Labour  Party;  delegate  to 
Constituency  General  Committee. 

IVOR  PANKHURST:  formerly 
political  organiser  for  Sidcup 
West  Ward  Labour  Party  and 
candidate  Urban  District  Council 
elections. 


E.  PATEMAN :  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  Hinckley  Labour  Party; 
member  E.C.  and  management 
committee,  Bosworth  Labour 
Party. 

J.  MORETON:  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  Hinckley  Labour  Party, 
member  management  committee 
and  E.C.,  Bosworth  Labour 
Party. 

FRED  LORD:  formerly  Labour 
Party  councillor,  Rawtenstall. 

ALBERT  RIGBY:  formerly 
Labour  Party  councillor,  Raw¬ 
tenstall. 

TED  HUDDLESTONE:  for¬ 
merly  member  of  Eston  Central 
Labour  Party;  E.C.,  Cleveland 
Labour  Party;  delegate  Labour 
Party  North  Regional  Council. 

RON  MARTIN:  formerly 
treasurer  Grangetown  Ward, 
Cleveland  Labour  Party. 

LEN  COCKER:  formerly  chair¬ 
man  Granby  Ward  (Exchange, 
Liverpool)  Labour  Party. 

(Mrs.)  M.  COCKER:  formerly 
Secretary  Granby  Ward 
Women’s  Section 


Join  us  in  the  Communist  Party  —  NOW ! 

Fill  in  below,  cut  out  the  form,  and  post  to  Harry  PoUitt,  The 
Communist  Party,  i6  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 

I  want  to  join  the  Communist  Party.  Please  put  me  in  touch  with  my  nearest  branch. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 
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Political  Resolution 


1  THE  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

SITUATION 

1  outstanding  feature  of  the  world  situation  is  the 

A  growing  opposition  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  the  Western  imperialist  drive  to  war,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  strengthening  of  the  camp  of  peace.  Country  after 
country  which  the  imperialists  planned  to  bring  into  their 
system  of  war  alliances  are  now  moving  away  from  them, 
asserting  their  independence  and  establishing  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Sociahst  countries. 

Immense  new  forces  in  the  colonial  and  former  colonial 
10  countries  are  coming  into  action  against  the  policies  of 
imperialism.  Tliis  movement,  side  by  side  with  the  ever 
advancing  strength  of  the  Socialist  countries,  marks  a 
historic  change  in  the  relation  of  forces  in  the  world. 

The  pressure  of  the  peoples,  the  failure  of  the  Western 
aggressive  policy  in  Asia  and  Europe,  the  hostility  this 
policy  was  arousing  among  other  nations,  together  with 
the  peace  actions  and  proposals  of  the  Socialist  and 
People’s  Democratic  States,  compelled  the  Western  Powers 
to  take  part  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  State 
20  last  July.  This  conference  had  a  profound  effect  on 
popular  opinion  all  over  the  world,  and  has  led  to  a 
growing  friendship  between  the  peoples  whom  the  cold 
war  policy  was  intended  to  divide;  this  friendship  has  been 
strengthened  by  exchanges  of  delegations  and  the  visits 
of  leading  Soviet  statesmen  to  other  countries. 

But  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  at  Geneva  last 


itT^HIS  Political  Resolution,  and  the  Discussion  Statement  on 
^‘The  Communist  Party  and  Young  People”  which  follows, 
have  been  published  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
Twenty-Fourth  National  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  should  be  discussed  in  all  organisations  of  the  Party. 

The  Political  Resolution  is,  of  course,  subject  to  amend¬ 
ments,  and  every  Communist  Party  branch  and  District 
Committee  is  entitled  to  send  in  amendments  to  the 
Resolution,  to  reach  the  Party  Centre  not  later  than  28 
February.  (Each  amendment  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  which 
will  simplify  the  work.)  In  addition,  a  branch  is  entitled 
to  send  not  more  than  two  resolutions  on  any  questions  it 
wishes  to  raise  which  are  not  covered  by  the  Political 
Resolution. 

As  in  previous  years,  as  part  of  the  discussion  preceding 
the  National  Congress,  “WORLD  NEWS”  will  publish 
regularly  selections  from  individual  and  branch  contributions 
to  the  discussion.  All  contributors  to  the  published  discussion 
are  urged  to  confine  their  contributions  to  only  one  or  two 
points  (rather  than  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of  the  issues 
contained  in  the  Resolution  and  Discussion  Statement)  and  to 
limit  themselves  to  300  words. 


October  showed  that  the  Western  Powers,  far  from  moving 
towards  a  settlement  of  outstanding  questions,  are  still 
trying  to  press  forward  with  their  war  plans.  Rejecting 
30  a  European  security  system,  they  insist  that  Adenauer 
must  take  over  East  Germany  and  that  a  Germany  “re¬ 
unified”  in  this  way  must  be  tied  to  N.A.T.O.  Rejecting 
even  their  own  previous  proposals  for  a  reduction  in 
armed  forces  and  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Western  Powers  proceed  with  their  plans  to  arm  Western 
Germany  and  continue  their  arms  race.  They  refuse  to 
give  People’s  China  its  rightful  place  in  the  United  Nations. 

While  the  antagonisms  between  the  British  and  American 
imperialists  continue  to  develop,  the  dominant  section  of 
40  the  ruling  class  subordinates  the  national  interests  of 
Britain  to  the  war  alliance  with  the  U.S.A.  The  American 
occupation  of  Britain  continues,  and  the  Government  ties 
Britain’s  economic,  political  and  military  policy  to  the 
U.S.A. 

The  Tory  Government  proceeds  with  its  arms  drive  and 
the  making  of  hydrogen  bombs,  it  helps  to  build  up 
N.A.T.O.,  giving  West  Germany  new  naval  forces  as  well 
as  an  army  and  air  fleet.  It  continues  its  criminal  wars 
against  the  peoples  of  Malaya,  Kenya  and  Cyprus,  and 
50  refuses  to  reduce  the  term  of  military  service  precisely 
because  of  the  needs  of  such  wars.  While  it  is  coming  into 
increasing  conflict  with  United  States  imperialism  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  at  the  same  time  trying  to  build  up  with 
the  United  States  a  new  Middle  East  bloc  directed  against 
the  socialist  countries  and  the  movements  for  liberation 
in  that  region. 

The  increasing  seriousness  of  the  economic  position  in 
the  capitalist  world  is  reflected  in  the  sharpening  struggle 
for  markets,  the  enormous  surpluses  of  farm  products,  es- 
60  pecially  in  the  United  States,  the  growing  dependence  of 
industry  on  credit  sales,  the  import  restrictions  in  many 
capitalist  countries,  and,  above  all,  the  measures  taken 
by  capitalist  Governments  and  employers  to  increase  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers  and  colonial  peoples  and  to 
lower  the  living  sta»dards  of  professional  workers,  small 
business  people  and  small  farm.ers. 

These  economic  difficulties  in  the  capitalist  world  are 
inherent  within  capitalism,  with  the  vast  accumulation  of 
profits  and  the  expansion  of  productive  power  in  the  hands 
70  of  the  big  employers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  people  s 
living  standards  are  forced  down  in  tlie  big  employers’  drive 
for  maximum  profits. 

The  cold  war  policy,  with  the  arms  race  that  feeds  &e 
vast  profits  of  the  big  monopolies,  puts  additional  crushing 
burdens  on  the  peoples  in  the  capitalist  countries  and  holds 
back  economic  advance.  This  policy,  along  with  the 
colonial  wars,  overseas  military  commitments,  and  the  con- 


tinued  restrictions  on  East-We^t  trade,  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  Britain’s  weak  economic  position. 

II  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  TORIES 

1  TT  is  in  this  situation  that  th^  Tory  Government,  in  the 
Aservice  of  the  big  monopoliels,  has  launched  against  the 
working  class  the  heaviest  offensive  since  the  “Hungry 
Thirties”.  Having  fought  the  General  Election  with  false 
promises  of  steady  social  improvement,  the  Tories  are  now 
deliberately  reducing  real  wageis,  salaries  and  pensions  by 
raising  taxation,  prices  and  rents,  while  opposing  wage  and 
salary  increases  and  trying  to  Restrict  the  right  to  strike. 
The  Tory  Government  and  big,  employers  are  deliberately 
10  working  to  secure  a  reserve  of  unemployed  in  Britain, 
which  they  can  use  to  weaken  the  struggle  to  defend  and 
improve  living  conditions.  ' 

The  Autumn  Budget  and  th^  new  attacks  on  rents  and 
council  housing  were  brought  ib  by  the  Tories  under  the 
plea  of  economic  necessity.  Their  real  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  an  all-round  reduction  in  the  real  value  of  wages, 
salaries  and  pensions,  in  order  to  raise  still  further  the 
profits,  interest  and  rent  drawn;  by  the  big  employers  and 
landlords,  and  to  finance  the  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
20  of  the  Tory  Government. 

They  coincide  with  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  big 
employers  to  any  wage  advances  and  their  attacks  on  shop 
stewards  organisation  in  the  factories.  These  attacks,  unless 
decisively  defeated,  will  lower  the  living  standards  of  the 
people,  and  cannot  but  result  in  increasing  the  seriousness 
of  the  economic  situation  which  is  already  evident  in  some 
sections  of  British  industry. 

The  Tories  are  undermining  the  whole  basis  of  the  social 
services,  won  by  the  working  class  in  decades  of  struggle. 
30  They  and  the  big  landlords,  industrial  monopolists  and 
bankers,  who  live  as  parasites  on  society,  are  striving  to 
wreck  the  principle  that  society  should  be  responsible  for 
the  housing,  health  and  educatibn  of  the  people. 

Their  campaign  against  excessive  Government  expen¬ 
diture  is  not  directed  against  the  arms  programme  and  the 
criminal  colonial  wars,  but  against  housing,  the  hospitals, 
the  schools  and  the  food  subsidies. 

Both  in  their  home  policy  and  in  their  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  the  Tories  have  one  single  aim — to  build 
40  up  the  strength  and  wealth  of  British  capitalism  and 
imperialism. 

With  its  hypocritical  talk  of  a  “property-owning  democ¬ 
racy”  (which  means  the  rule  of  the  property  owners)  and 
its  deliberate  aim  of  restricting  the  right  to  strike,  the 
Tory  Government  is  striving  to  weaken  the  resistance  of 
the  workers  to  its  plans,  and  to  hamper  the  struggle  for 
higher  wages. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Torie^^re  striving  to  build  up 
a  mass  basis  not  only  among  the^  middle  classes,  but  among 
50  some  sections  of  the  working  class,  and  particularly  among 
young  people. 

The  Tory  Government’s  actions  are  only  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  colTaboratiori  pofic^  ^the  right-wing  Labour 
Party  and  trade  union  leaders,  who  have  throughout  sup¬ 
ported  the  efforts  to  damp  down  the  class  struggle,  because 
they  too  are  concerned  to  naintain  Bntish  capitalism  and 
im.perialism. 

They  started  the  colonial  w._i-s  and  the  rearmament 
drive-  they  brought  Britain  into  N.A.T.O.;  they  took  the 
60  first  steps  to  undermine  the  new  social  services,  and  were 
responsible  for  initiating  the  wage-freeze  policy.  Like  the 
right  wing  in  the  Labour  movement  of  other  countries, 
they  weaken  and  divide  the  working  class,  preventing  it 
from  using  its  full  united  strength  against  the  Tories  and 
capitalism. 


Nevertheless,  with  the  exposure  of  right-wing  policy  as 
the  result  of  the  General  Election  and  the  new  Tory  at¬ 
tacks,  the  working  class  and  wide  sections  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  middle  classes  are  coming  into  active  opposition 
70  to  the  policy  that  the  Tories  are  tiying  to  enforce. 

in  POSITION  OF  THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 
1  '^HE  rising  militancy  of  the  industrial,  clerical  and 
professional  worker  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
defeatism  and  disruptive  efforts  of  the  right-wing  Labour 
and  trade  union  leaders. 

In  a  whole  series  of  industrial  actions — on  wages,  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  defence  of  vital  trade  union  principles — ^the 
organised  workers  have  shown  their  readiness  to  fight  and 
sacrifice  for  the  defence  and  advancement  of  their  class 
interests. 

10  Since  our  last  Party  Congress,  the  proof  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  strikes  of  the  railwaymen,  newspaper  workers, 
dockers,  and  at  the  Hawker  and  Rolls  Royce  factories. 
The  magnificent  solidarity  shown  in  these  last  two  strikes 
can  make  every  British  trade  unionist  feel  proud  of  his 
membership.  The  growing  demonstrations  of  workers  for 
their  legitimate  wage  increases  as  shown  by  the  furniture, 
building  and  engineering  workers  all  prove  what  a  splendid 
working  class  we  have  in  Britain,  and  what  it  could  accom¬ 
plish,  once  it  puts  an  end  to  the  policies  of  the  right-wing 
20  Labour  leaders. 

The  great  rents  struggles  all  over  the  country  bringing 
together  Labour,  Communist,  Liberal  and  Tory  tenants, 
and  supported  in  action  by  the  workers  in  many 
factories,  bear  witness  to  the  rising  anger  of  the  people 
against  the  Tory  Government,  and  have  brought 
many  local  councils  into  opposition  to  the  Tory  plans. 
The  working  people  at  Crawley,  Ilford  and  Hammersmith 
have  set  an  example  to  tenants  everywhere. 

The  movement  against  the  Tory  foreign  policy  and 
30  for  a  British  policy  of  peace  has  been  expressed  in  the 
two  great  Parhamentary  Lobbies  last  year,  in  the  great 
number  of  trade  union  and  Co-operative  resolutions  de¬ 
manding  a  changed  foreign  policy,  and  in  the  support 
of  a  growing  number  of  leading  scientists  and  other 
professional  workers  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  a  reduction  in  armaments. 

The  Parliamentary  Lobby  of  2,000  Guildswomen  against 
the  Autumn  Budget  and  high  prices,  the  campaign  for 
equal  wages,  and  the  growing  activity  of  women  in  the 
40  rents  struggles,  as  well  as  in  the  campaign  for  peace  and 
a  cut  in  military  service,  show  the  widespread  character 
of  the  militant  opposition  to  Tory  policies. 

The  right-wing  Labour  leaders  of  the  Attlee,  Morrison 
and  Gaitskell  type  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
disastrous  situation  in  the  Labour  Party  and  the  failure 
to  develop  the  united  and  determined  movement  which 
could  have  defeated  the  Tories.  After  the  defeat  of  Labour 
at  the  General  Election,  these  right-wing  leaders  have 
maintained  their  fatal  policies,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
50  right-wing  trade  union  leaders,  crushed  every  effort  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Margate  Labour  Party  Conference  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  Labour’s  policy. 

The  crisis  in  the  Labour  Party  is  unresolved,  because 
only  a  decisive  change  in  policy  can  resolve  it.  Gaitskell’s 
election  as  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  will  result  in  a 
further  move  to  the  right  by  the  dominant  clique,  and 
an  intensification  of  the  struggle  within  the  Labour  Party. 
This  further  move  to  the  right  at  the  top  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  growing  militancy  and  desire  for  a  change 
60  in  policy  among  the  rank  and  file. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  Left  in  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  in  spite  of  the  growing  support  they  have 
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received  from  the  workers,  must  also  bear  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  situation  in  the  Labour 
movement.  Many  of  these  leaders  have  failed  to  conduct 
a  real  battle  for  a  new  policy,  have  given  little  or  no 
leadership  to  the  rank-and-file  Left  movement,  or  to  the 
mass  movement  against  the  Tories  outside  Parliament; 
while  they  have  done  nothing  to  bring  about  agreement 
70  on  a  policy  which  could  unite  all  the  forces  of  the  Left, 
including  the  Communist  Party, 

Great  harm  is  being  done  to  the  working  class,  and  the 
movement  against  the  Tories  is  being  constantly  held  back, 
by  the  bans  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  right-wing 
leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  against  united  action  with 
Communists  in  the  fight  for  peace  and  against  the  Tory 
Govemment. 

The  bans  directed  against  the  Communist  Party  are  the 
most  potent  weapon  of  the  right  wing  for  maintaining  their 
80  control  of  the  Labour  Party,  for  the  right  wing  can  only 
be  decisively  defeated  within  the  movement  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  Left. 

From  this  Twenty-Fourth  National  Party  Congress  must 
come  the  greatest  and  most  sustained  effort  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  help  to  build  up  united  front  activity  in 
all  possible  forms,  on  all  the  issues  on  which  agreement 
can  be  reached  as  a  result  of  mutual  discussion  between 
all  sections  of  the  workers  concerned. 

Every  member  of  the  Communist  Party  needs  to  recog- 
90  nise  that  the  interests  of  the  working  class  require  this 
unity,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  put  an  end  to  sectarian 
habits  of  work  as  well  as  to  sectarian  theories.  There  are 
no  short  cuts  to  working  class  unity.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  most  patient  and  consistent 
daily  work,  especially  in  the  factories,  trade  unions  and 
Co-operatives,  as  well  as  in  the  struggles  on  local  issues. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  work  in  the  factories,  which 
is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  work  of  the  trade  union 
branches  and  all  other  organisations  depends.  Activity  in 
100  the  factories  to  improve  conditions,  build  100  per  cent 
trade  unionism,  foster  propaganda  for  trade  union  amal¬ 
gamations  and  strengthen  shop  stewards  and  factory 
organisation,  while  building  the  Party,  explaining  its  policy 
and  sociaUst  programme,  and  winning  more  readers  for 
the  Daily  Worker,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
strengthen  the  fight  for  working  class  unity. 

IV  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY 

1  *  I  ^HE  working  class  cannot  accept  the  attitude  of  the 
A  right-wing  Labour  leaders  that  the  Tory  Government 
has  been  elected  for  five  years,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  prepare  for  the  General  Election  of  1960. 
Such  a  policy  could  only  lead  to  further  deterioration  in 
living  standards  ..and  in  the  position  of  Labour. 

It  is  therefore  the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  Communist 
Party,  in  association  with  all  who  desire  to  defeat  the 
Tory  offensive,  and  in  accordance  with  long-established 
10  British  democratic  traditions,  to  help  to  organise  a  great 
united  movement  of  the  people  with  the  aim  of  making 
it  impossible  for  the  Tories  to  carry  through  their  plans. 

In  the  development  of  the  movement  through  every 
form  of  political  and  industrial  action,  trade  union  mem¬ 
bership  needs  to  be  increased,  the  class  consciousness  and 
solidarity^  of  the  working  class  strengthened,  their  under¬ 
standing  of  Socialism  deepened,  and  progressive-minded 
people  among  the  middle  classes  won  as  allies. 

But  only  through  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  right- 
20  wing  Labour  leaders,  and  unity  and  leadership  from  the 
Left  in  co-operation  with  the  Communist  Party,  can  an 
effective  and  really  decisive  fight  be  carried  through  against 
the  Tory  Government,  and  the  workers  be  drawn  into  the 


necessary  political  and  industrial  actions  on  the  scale  that 
is  necessary. 

The  united  movement  can  and  must  be  made  to  arise 
out  of  the  struggle  to  secure  real  improvements  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  people,  an  independent  British  foreign 
policy,  a  lasting  peace,  and  freedom  for  the  colonial 
30  peoples. 

In  the  field  of  social  advance,  the  Communist  Party  will, 
therefore,  fight  for  higher  wages  and  salaries;  an  end  to 
excessive  and  continuous  overtime;  for  a  40-hour  working  week; 
higher  pensions;  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
resistance  to  all  rent  increases  and  measures  which  are  meant 
to  cut  down  council  building  of  houses.  It  fights  for  the 
abolition  of  charges  in  the  National  Health  Service,  and 
against  all  cuts  in  the  building  of  hospitals  and  schools,  and 
for  a  real  programme  of  educational  advance. 

40  The  Communist  Party  fights  for  an  economic  policy  in  the 
interests  of  the  working  people,  which  will  include  an  end 
to  the  Purchase  Tax  on  necessities,  alongside  increased  taxation 
of  the  rich  and  the  taxing  of  capital  gains.  It  stands  for  a 
reduction  of  the  income  tax  on  working  people,  and  a  drastic 
reduction  of  Government  expenditure  on  the  arms  programme. 

It  advocates  a  great  extension  of  nationalisation  of  all  the 
key  industries,  and  a  radical  transformation  in  the  set-up  of 
those  industries  which  are  already  nationalised. 

The  Communist  Party  will  demand  the  modernising  of  all 
50  the  basic  industries,  with  special  attention  to  the  training  of 
scientists  and  technicians  in  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy.  It  demands  the  lifting  of  all  bans  on  East-West 
trade,  and  the  fullest  expansion  of  trade  with  the  colonial 
peoples  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  British  and  colonial  peoples. 

The  Communist  Party  fights  for  a  policy  of  peace,  to  secure 
which  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  genuine  Pact  of 
European  Collective  Security,  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  no  further  tests  of  such  weapons.  It  demands  a  drastic 
60  reduction  in  armaments,  a  cut  in  the  call-up  to  twelve  months, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  forces  from  the  colonial 
countries.  It  fights  to  secure  British  support  for  the  admission 
of  People’s  China  to  the  United  Nations  Organisation  and  the 
Security  Council.  The  Communist  Party  demands  the  with¬ 
drawal  ol  all  American  forces  from  Britain,  and  the  return  of 
all  American-controlled  aerodromes.  Especially  does  the 
Communist  Party  campaign  for  the  ending  of  all  colonial  wars, 
the  granting  of  independence  to  colonial  peoples,  and  constant 
fraternal  assistance  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  own 
70  resources  for  their  own  benefit  and  not  that  of  the  imperialists. 
This  constructive  and  peaceful  policy  can  save  the 
people  from  the  disasters  which  can  result  from  the  policies 
of  the  Tory  Government  and  big  employers. 

It  can  be  the  basis  for  a  united  political  movement  in 
Britain  which  could  compel  a  new  General  Election,  defeat 
the  Tories,  win  a  majority  of  Labour  and  Communist 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  establish  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  progressive  policy  of  social  and  economic 
advance  and  of  peace. 

The  development  of  these  political  forces  can  lead 
further  towards  the  growth  of  a  wider  People’s  Alliance, 
through  which  the  conception  of  a  People’s  Government 
and  a  People’s  Programme  as  outlined  in  The  British 
Road  to  Socialism  will  emerge  and  take  shape. 

V  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

TO  achieve  Socialism,  the  British  working  class  and 
working  peoplg,^ed  a  political  party  which  will  l^d 
and  guide  them  r^the  struggle  against  capitalism,  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  new  life  that  Socialism  would 
bring  to  the  people  of  Britain. 

This  political  party  must  give  them  a  Socialist  theory, 
understanding  and  class  consciousness,  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  capitalist  system  in  which  they  live,  the  Socialist 
system  they  need  and  how  to  move  from  capitalism  to 
10  Socialism. 

Such  a  political  party  must  lead  them  m  the  daily  fight 
to  defend  and  improve  their  living  standards,  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  defend  peace. 

Such  a  political  party  must  provide  the  working  class 
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with  an  organisation  capable  of  guiding  and  leading  the 
struggle  of  the  working  people  right  up  to  the  conquest 
of  power  and  the  building  of  Socialism.  It  must  be  based 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  factories:  it  must  be  democratic 
and  promote  discussion  and  initiative,  but  be  capable  of 
20  disciplined  leadership  and  action. 

The  Coinmnnist  Party  is  this  party. 

The  Labour  Party  is  not,  and  never  has  been  such  a  party. 

Despite  the  fervent  desire  of  its  members  for  a  new  and 
better  society,  and  their  very  courageous  sacrifices,  it  has 
from  the  very  beginning  been  dominated  by  the  reactionary 
right-wing  leaders. 

These  leaders  are  hostile  to  Marxism,  to  scientific 
Socialism;  they  preach  class  collaboration,  disarm  the 
workers  by  preaching  the  neutrality  of  the  State  and  more 
30  and  more  stress  the  need  to  defend  capitalism  and 
renounce  even  the  aims  of  Socialism. 

The  right-wing  leaders  who  dominate  the  Labour  Party 
offer  no  leadership  in  the  daily  struggles  of  the  workers 
and  the  people  to  defend  living  conditions,  liberties  and 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  all  they  can  to  damp 
down,  divide  and  restrain  the  working  people  from  fighting 
against  capitalism. 

The  Labour  Party  is  organised  not  for  the  class  struggle, 
but  for  purely  electoral  action.  It  restricts  discussion, 

40  initiative  and  democracy  by  proscriptions  and  purges. 

We  Communists  do  not,  as  the  right-wing  Labour 
leaders  proclaim,  seek  to  destroy  the  Labour  Party.  We 
do  welcome  and  support  every  development  which  will 
lead  to  a  still  stronger,  all-embracing  Labour  Party, 
defeating  the  right-wing  leaders  and  fighting  for  Socialism. 

Far  from  disrupting  the  ranks  of  the  working  class,  we 
Communists  work  with  the  ainfr.of  achieving  one  united 
working  class  party  in  Britain  Based  on  the  principles  of 
Marxism.  V 

50  But  we  know  that  it  is  only  oni  the  basis  of  strengthening 
the  Communist  Party  now  that  this  aim  can  be  achieved 
and  Socialism  established  in  Britain. 

Despite  all  weaknesses,  our  Party  has  striven  consistently 
to  mobilise  the  workers  in  action  against  capitalism  and 
Toryism,  and  at  all  crucial  moments  has  shown  decisive 
leadership. 

The  Communist  Party  is  able  to  fulfil  this  role  because  its 
policy,  programme  and  organisation  are  based  on  the  class 
outlook  of  Marxism.  It  is  the  only  party  of  Socialism  in 
60  Britain  today.  The  Communist  Party  is  indispensable  to 
the  British  working  class.  Without  it  there  cannot  be  any 
significant  political  advance  for  the  Labour  movement. 

This  is  why  the  strengthening  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  the  key  to  the  advance  of  the  whole  working  class,  and 
why  all  Socialists  can  most  effectively  work  for  their  cause 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Since  our  last  Congress,  the  Communist  Party  has  made 
important  contributions  to  the  mass  actions  for  peace,  for 
higher  wages  and  salaries,  against  the  Tory  attacks  on 
70  rents  and  living  standards,  and  for  colonial  liberation. 

Our  Party  members,  through^ithefi"  work  in  the  factories 
and  trade  unions,  have  helped  develop  the  demand  for 
a  new  policy  and  leadership  in  the  Labour  movement; 
without  their  work,  the  Laboiy  Left  could  not  have  grown 
as  it  has.  f 

In  the  whole  of  this  devi:|opment  on  many  fronts  the 
Daily  Worker  has  played  a  vital  part,  which  is  increasingly 
recognised  among  trade  unionists,  Co-operators  and  Left 
Labour  people. 

80  But  continually  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  our  work 

has  been  the  fact  that,  despite  our  splendid  fighting  record,  150 
the  development  of  our  mass  influence,  and  the  building  up 
of  our  basic  organisations,  the  Communist  Party  is  not  yet 


a  mass  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  has  not  yet  eradicated  from  its 
ranks  the  concept  of  the  Party  as  a  “ginger  group  inside 
the  Labour  movement”.  The  failure  to  explain  and  show 
the  leading  role  of  the  Party  in  every  phase  of  the  class 
struggle  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  new 
90  members  are  not  won  in  far  greater  numbers. 

Because  of  this,  whUe  carrying  out  magnificent  work 
on  many  aspects  of  the  class  struggle  and  giving  invaluable 
service  to  the  working  class,  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  win 
the  whole  membership  for  an  all-out  effort  to  build  the 
Communist  Party. 

We  have  developed  an  organised  body  of  workers  with 
decisive  influence;  we  carry  out  mass  campaigns  and 
undertake  many  activities;  but  we  are  always  limited  by 
the  smallness  of  our  membership.  If  we  had  five  or  ten 
100  times  our  present  membership,  the  political  situation  would 
be  transformed.  Within  the  Party  there  is  too  much  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  present  position — too  great  readiness  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  being  a  small,  militant  force,  instead  of 
ceaselessly  fighting  for  and  being  determined  to  fulfil 
our  role  as  a  mass  Party. 

We  have  not  only  to  show  the  role  of  the  Party,  but 
to  solve  the  deep  political  problems  of  winning  the  decisive 
sections  of  the  working  class  not  only  on  immediate  issues, 
but  for  our  basic  principles,  and  away  from  Social 
110  Democratic  conceptions  of  society,  the  State,  political 
organisation  and  methods  of  struggle — away  from  Social 
Democracy  to  Marxism. 

We  have  to  develop  not  less  but  more  activity  on 
immediate  struggles — but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to 
bring  about  this  profound  political  change  among  key 
sections  of  the  working  class.  A  big  expansion  of  our 
ideological  work  is  doubly  necessary  at  this  moment  of 
developing  mass  struggle  if  our  Party  is  to  be  decisively 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  this  struggle. 

Many  experiences  show  that  large  numbers  of  new 
members  can  be  won  where  a  confident  and  consistent 
effort  is  made.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  active  trade  unionists  who  have  come  into  our 
ranks  in  recent  months  is  of  great  significance.  But  it  is 
only  an  indication  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place  and  the 
opportunities  which  must  be  grasped  by  the  whole  of  our 
membership.  Winning  new  readers  for  the  Daily  Worker 
is  also  indispensable  for  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
Left  and  building  the  Party  on  a  mass  scale. 

Many  thousands  of  workers,  wholly  or  partially  woii  to 
our  fighting  policy  and  devotion  to  Socialism,  could  be 
brought  info  the  Party  now  in  every  main  centre  if  we  go 
all  out  in  an  organised  and  systematic  way,  overcoming  all 
political  and  organisational  inhibitions  and  weaknesses  that 
stand  in  the  way.  The  achievement  of  this  aim  is  bound 
up  with  the  extension  of  the  public  character  of  our  work. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  National  Party  Congress  must  insist 
upon  a  radical  change  being  effected  in  regard  to  our 
electoral  activity  at  all  levels.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
140  exert  our  full  strength  and  influence  unless  it  is  reflected 
in  the  local  and  county  councils  and  inside  Parliament. 

This  essential  change  would  be  soon  realised  if  we 
devoted  as  much  attention  to  electoral  activity  in  the 
localities  and  constituencies  as  we  do  to  industrial  issues 
A  certain  effort  to  remedy  some  of  our  weaknesses  is 
already  evident,  but  far  more  needs  to  be  done.  In  the 
coming  local  elections  we  shall  put  forward  a  larger 
number  of  Communist  candidates  than  ever  before,  and 
we  can  win  many  victories  and  build  up  Ihat  solid  electoral 
basis  which,  at  the  next  General  Election  can  ensure  the 
return  of  a  number  of  Communist  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  efficiency  of  Communist  Party  organisation,  on 
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which  the  realisation  of  our  political  line  always  depends, 
is  of  decisive  significance  today,  because  of  the  urgent  new 
tasks  and  opportunities  that  face  us.  Only  on  the  basis 
of  efficient  organisation  and  constant  initiative  can  our 
policy  reach  and  win  the  maximum  number  of  workers 
and  their  families. 

It  is  essential  for  every  Party  branch  to  organise  regular 
160  meetings  of  Party  members,  and  regular  political  education 
and  discussion,  inside  and  outside  the  Party,  on  the  role 
and  the  policy  of  the  Party. 

Millions  of  younger  workers  are  having  new  experiences; 
older  workers  have  seen  many  of  their  illusions  about  the 
Labour  Party  destroyed.  There  is  a  new  questioning 
abroad,  a  new  desire  to  know  why  Britain  is  in  its  present 
position,  why  the  hopes  fostered  by  the  defeat  of  Toryism 
in  1945  and  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Government 
with  a  record  majority  did  not  lead  to  a  lasting  peace  and 
170  permanent  improvements  in  the  lives  of  working  people. 

Great  new  opportunities  are,  therefore,  open  to  the 
Communist  Party  to  put  its  policy  and  Socialist  programme 
before  the  people,  through  public  meetings  of  all  kinds,  in 
great  demonstrations  and  in  house  meetings,  at  the  factory 
gates  and  in  maiiret  squares,  through  invitation  meetings, 
speakers  at  meetings  of  local  organisations,  sales  of  the 
“Daily  Worker”,  and  of  Party  literature,  so  that  wherever 
we  have  a  branch  every  citizen  knows  there  is  a  Communist 
Party  and  what  it  stands  for. 


VI  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SOOALISM 

1  "ORITISH  workers  have  now  had  the  experience  of  four 
-■-^Labour  Governments.  The  workers  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  France  and  Belgium  have  had  similar 
experiences.  Socialism  is  not  established  in  any  of  these 
countries.  Nowhere  has  any  Labour  or  Social  Democratic 
Government  got  anywhere  near  to  ending  capi'alism  and 
establishing  Socialism.  This  is  because  parties  of  the  type 
of  the  Labour  Party,  in  their  basic  outlook,  accept 
capitalism  and  the  subjection  of  colonial  peoples. 

10  But  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  in  countries 
where  the  working  people  have  followed  the  lead  of  their 
Communist  Party,  has  ended  capitalist  rule  and  is  advanc¬ 
ing  to  Socialism  and  Communism. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Socialism  has  been  fully  established, 
and  the  people  have  entered  on  the  gradual  transition  to 
Communism.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  now  being  discussed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  new  epoch-making  -event  which 
will  not  only  make  the  Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  but  take  it  great  steps  forward  on  the 
20  road  to  Communism. 

In  People’s  China  and  the  other  countries  of  People’s 
Democracy,  the  people  are  firmly  on  the  road  to  Socialism. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Communist  Parties  based  on  the 
working  class  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  with 
the  fra'ernal  aid  of  the  mighty  Soviet  Union,  these  countries 
are  being  transformed  into  modern  industrial  States, 
capable  of  giving  to  the  people  a  constantly  rising  standard 
of  living  and  educational  opportunities  which  are  trans¬ 
forming  the  people  themselves.  Soviet  production  and 
30  technique  are  now  able  to  give  material  aid  to  industrially 
backward  countries,  helping  them  to  develop  their  resources 
and  strengthen  their  independence. 

All  the  natural  resources  of  the  Socialist  countries  are 
being  harnessed  to  the  service  of  the  people,  through  vast 
construction  projects  and  scientific  achievements  which  are 
increasingly  making  man  the  master  of  nature  and  opening 
up  a  prospect  of  human  development  which  outstrips  the 
most  fantastic  dreams  of  the  past. 


All  this  has  been  won  because  the  working  people  led  by 
40  the  working  class  of  those  countries,  rejecting  the  efforts  of 
right-wing  leaders  to  keep  them  firmly  harnessed  to 
capitalism  and  imperialism,  have  struggled  under  the 
leadership  of  their  Communist  Parties  and  put  an  end  to 
capitalist  and  landlord  rule,  taking  power  for  themselves 
and  using  it  to  bring  their  country  on  to  the  Socialist  road. 

Socialists  and  all  class-conscious  workers  in  the  British 
Labour  movement  need  to  draw  the  lesson  from  these 
experiences  in  other  countries,  and  to  come  into  the 
Communist  Party  to  hasten  the  day  when  Britain  too  enters 
50  on  the  road  to  Socialism^ 


VH  CONCLUSION 

1  ■'l^^HILE  the  right-wing  Labour  leaders  are  indulging  in 
▼  ▼  “new  thinking”  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  discard 
the  basic  principles  of  Socialism,  the  Communist  Party 
has  reaffirmed  the  Socialist  aims  of  the  working  class  and 
shown  how  they  can  be  achieved  in  its  programme.  The 
British  Road  to  Socialism. 

The  situation  today  urgently  demands  an  end  to  the 
alternation  of  Tory  and  right-wing  Labour  Governments, 
wedded  to  the  maintenance  of  capitalism.  Experience  has 
10  shown  that  Labour  Governments  with  a  reformist  outlook, 
that  refuse  to  break  the  political  and  economic  power  of 
the  capitalist  class,  will  never  achieve  the  fundamental  aims 
of  the  working  class,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  a  People’s 
Government  supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  with  the  working  class  as  the  essential  core. 
Such  a  movement  could  transform  Parliament,  the  product 
of  Britain’s  historic  struggle  for  democracy,  into  the 
democratic  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  vast  majority 
of  her  people. 

20  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Tories  and  right-wing 
Labour  leaders,  by  their  policy  of  armed  repression  and 
exploitation  of  the  colonial  peoples,  are  destroying  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire.  It  is  today  urgent  to  establish 
durable  friendship  with  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire 
on  the  basis  of  full  national  independence  and  equal  rights, 
leading  to  a  voluntary  fraternal  association,  benefiting  both 
the  British  people  and  the  liberated  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  today  necessary,  in  the  fight  against  capitalism  and 
30  Toryism,  to  build  the  unity  in  action  which  can  lay  the 
basis  for  the  democratic  movement  that  can  bring  to  power 
a  People’s  Government.  Such  a  movement  requires  a  broad 
alliance  of  all  sections  of  the  working  people— of  all 
workers  by  hand  and  brain,  of  professional  people  and 
technicians,  of  the  lower  and  middle  sections  of  business 
people  in  the  towns  and  of  the  farmers  in  the  countryside, 
with  a  united  working  class  as  its  decisive  leading  force. 

It  is  through  this  broad  alliance  of  British  working 
people,  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  foreign  aggression  or 
40  conquest,  that  social  transformation  will  be  brought  about 
in  Britain. 

These  are  the  fun^mental  ideas  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  Programme,  “The  British  Road  to  Socialism”.  They 
express  the  needs  and  traditions  of  the  British  working 
class,  and  point  the  way  to  the  winning  of  power  and  the 
transforniation  of  Britain  on  to  Socialist  fonndatioas. 

But  the  building  up  of  the  movement  which  can  put  a 
People’s  Government  into  power  requires,  as  an  essential 
condition,  a  substantial  iccrease  in  the  membership  of  the 
50  Communist  Party.  This  is?  therefore,  the  urgent  task  which 
the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  puts  before  the  Communist 
Party. 

16  January  1956 
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Twenty-Fourth  National  Congress  oi  the  Communist  Party: 


Discussion  Statement  on 


The  Communist  Party 


and  Young  People 


/  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOUTH 


BRITAIN’S  young  people  are  regarded  by  capitalism  as  a 
source  of  cheap  labour  and  of  manpower  for  the  armed 
forces.  Two  years’  conscription,  fighting  in  Malaya,  Kenya  or 
Cyprus,  inadequate  educational  and  training  facilities,  blind  alley 
employment — this  is  the  prospect  held  out  by  the  Tories  and 
the  right-wing  Labour  leaders  for  the  majority  of  young  people. 

Alone  amongst  the  political  parties,  the  Communist  Party 
advances  a  constructive  policy  which  offers  young  people  a 
happy  future. 


1.  IMMEDIATE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  CONSCRIPTION  PERIOD  TO  ONE 
YEAR,  TO  BE  SERVED  IN  BRITAIN;  ABOLISH  COMPULSORY 
TERRITORIAL  AND  RESERVE  SERVJCE. 

2.  INCREASED  WAGES  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS;  EQUAL  PAY  FOR 
EQUAL  WORK. 

3.  A  FORTY-HOUR  WEEK;  THREE  WEEKS  HOLIDAY  WITH  PAY;  NO 
NIGHT  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

4.  BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES,  INCLUDING  AN  EXPANSION 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  COUNTY  COLLEGES  AND  TRADE 
TRAINING.  OPPOSITION  TO  TORY  HOUSING  POLICY— MORE 
HOUSES  TO  BE  BUILT  FOR  RENTING  AT  LOW  RENTS. 

5.  GREATLY  IMPROVED  SPORTS  AND  LEISURE  FACILITIES;  AN 
INCREASE  IN  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  TO  THE  YOUTH  SERVICE 
AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  MORE  AND  BETTER  YOUTH  CLUBS. 

6.  END  THE  COLONIAL  WARS  AND  STRENGTHEN  INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH  FRIENDSHIP. 

7.  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  EIGHTEEN. 


II 


YOUTH  AND  THE  NATION 


The  present  and  future  interests  of  the  nation  are  bound  up 
with  solving  the  problems  of  the  young  people.  None  of  the 
great  issues  facing  us  can  be  tackled  without  taking  into  account 
the  7  million  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one. 

YOUTH  AND  THE  FIGHT  FOR  PEACE.  The  fight  against 
the  militarisation  of  young  people  is  a  key  aspect  of  the  struggle 
for  peace.  Success  in  the  campaign  to  Cut  the  Call-Up  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  fight  for  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments.  It  would  help  more  than  any  other  single  act  to 
improve  the  position  of  Britain’s  young  people,  for  militarisa¬ 
tion  accentuates  all  the  problems  they  face  under  capitalism. 

In  their  response  to  the  ca.mpn/in  of  the  British  Youth 
Festival  Committee  for  Internadynal  Youth  Friendship,  for 
participation  in  the  World  Youtl/Fcstivals,  and  for  a  Cut  in 
the  Call  Up,  many  young  people/nave  shown  their  readiness  to 
act  for  peace. 

YOUTH  AND  FUTURE  dP  BRITAIN.  Even  capitalist 


statesmen  express  alarm  at  the 
education  in  Britain.  Churchill  i: 


state  of  technical  and  higher 
Britain  and  Mr.  Lewis  Strauss 


in  America  have  declared  that  thd[  Soviet  Union  is  far  in  advance 
of  both  capitalist  countries  in  the  number  of  scientists  and 
technicians  it  is  training.  The  decline  iq  skill  and  craft  training 
is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  only  ore  out  of  every  three  boys 


receive  any  sort  of  training  for  skilled  crafts,  and  only  eight 
out  of  every  100  girls.  The  whole  educational  position,  elemen¬ 
tary,  technical  and  higher,  is  disastrous  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  future. 

YOUTH  AND  THE  WAGES  STRUGGLE.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  are  receiving  completely  indequate 
wages.  Some  do  not  get  the  adult  rate  until  they  are  twenty-three 
or  even  older.  Young  people  are  usually  the  most  exploited  section 
of  the  workers;  not  only  are  their  wages  low,  but  the  standard 
of  working  conditions,  safety  precautions,  attention  to  health 
and  facilities  for  training  is  grossly  inadequate.  These  young 
people  can  be  brought  into  the  general  working  class  fight  for 
higher  wages  and  better  conditions.  This  would  not  only  benefit 
the  young  people  themselves,  but  bring  important  new  reserves 
into  the  battle  against  the  employers  and  the  Tory  Government. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES.  Youth 
is  especially  affected  by  the  Tory  attacks  on  the  social  services. 
The  housing  cuts  and  rent  increases  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
young  married  couples  and  of  young  people  wanting  to  get 
married.  In  the  developing  tenants’  movement,  young  people 
have  an  important  role  to  play.  The  sharp  contrast  between 
sports  facilities  in  Britain  and  those  in  many  other  countries 
has  been  commented  on  by  many  prominent  British  sportsmen 
in  recent  years. 

Ruling  class  propaganda  seeks  to  present  all  young  people 
as  irresponsible,  lazy  and  pleasure-seeking.  If  a  small  section 
are  corrupted  by  capitalism,  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  influence  it' brings  to 
bear  on  youth.  But  the  majority  of  young  people  are  fun¬ 
damentally  sound,  despite  the  attempts  to  militarise  them,  and 
the  effects  of  horror  comics,  American  films,  and  the  millionaire 
press.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  they 
can  be  won  to  fight  for  a  cut  in  the  call-up,  to  oppose  the 
colonial  wars,  and  to  organise  for  better  wages  and  conditions. 
They  will  respond  if  they  are  shown  the  possibility  of  achieving 
a  better  society. 

But  unless  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Labour  movement 
give  leadership  to  young  people,  they  can  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  reaction.  Because  many  of  them  do  not  yet  realise 
that  it  is  capitalism  which  is  responsible  for  their  problems  and 
do  not  see  the  way  forward  clearly,  they  tend  to  become  frus¬ 
trated,  sceptical  and  cynical.  This  is  the  challenge  which  faces 
us — are  the  youth  to  take  the  side  of  socialism  and  peace,  or 
capitalism  and  warl 

HI  YOUTH  AND  THE  CRISIS  OF  THE 

LABOUR  MOVEMENT 

The  capitalist  class  has  always  made  big  efforts  to  spread 
capitalist  ideas  among  the  youth,  prevent  them  from  taking 
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the  side  of  the  Labour  movement,  and  hold  them  back  from 
struggle. 

In  the  past,  capitalist  ideas  were  mainly  propagated  through 
the  big  voluntary  youth  organisations — the  Scouts,  Guides, 
Y.M.C.A,,  Y.W.C.A.,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs  etc.  Through  these 
organisations  not  only  the  teenagers  but  the  children  have  been 
influenced  from  an  early  age.  While  the  membership  of  these 
organisations  is  mainly  working  class,  the  top  leadership  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  class. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  two  important  developments. 
First  the  capitalist  State  itself  has  more  and  more  directly  taken 
a  hand,  through  such  developments  as  the  Youth  Service  etc. 
The  recent  publication  by  the  semi-official  Jubilee  Trust  of 
Citizens  of  Tomorrow  shows  how  concerned  the  ruling  class 
are  about  their  influence  among  young  people.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  advocate  minor  reforms  in  education,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  leisure  facilities,  provided  they  can  increase  the 
exploitation  of  young  people  in  the  interest  of  capitalist  profit 
and  use  them  as  manpower  for  the  armed  forces.  The  military 
chiefs  propose  in  this  report  a  tremendous  drive  by  all  the 
propaganda  organs  of  the  ruling  class  to  boost  and  glorify  the 
two-year  conscription  period. 

Secondly,  the  Tory  Party  has  built  up  a  strong  youth  organi¬ 
sation  which  acts  as  a  powerful  election  force. 

In  these  ways  the  capitalist  class  has  attempted,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  succeeded,  in  strengthening  its  grip  on  young 
people. 

In  face  of  this  Tory  and  capitalist  challenge,  the  Labour 
movement  has  continued  and  even  intensified  its  traditional  ne¬ 
glect  of  youth.  The  right-wing  Labour  leaders  have  refused  to 
challenge  capitalist  ideas,  have  tried  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
Socialism,  and  have  attempted  to  hold  back  the  youth  from 
action.  They  fear  the  militancy  and  capacity  for  struggle  which 
is  characteristic  of  youth.  The  result  is  that  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  is  failing  disastrously  to  appeal  to  young  people  and  win 
them  to  its  side.  This  is  widely  recognised,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  1955  General  Election. 

The  Wilson  Report  on  Labour  Party  organisation  stated: 

“We  are  deeply  concerned  at  the  widespread  evidence  we  have  received 
showing  that  we  are  an  ‘ageing  Party’:  ^art  from  one  or  two  divisions, 
we  are  entirely  failing  to  appeal  to  youth  Certainly  our  opponents  have  been 
able  to  mobilise  far  more  young  people  for  active  work  at  election  times  than 
we  are.” 

The  position  regarding  the  organisation  of  young  people 
should  shock  the  whole  Labour  movement,  and  especially  our 
Party,  into  action. 

The  Labour  League  of  Youth,  before  disbandment,  had  well 
under  5,000  members.  The  British  Federation  of  Young  Co- 
operators  numbers  only  about  600.  The  Student  Labour  Federa¬ 
tion  has  about  1,100  members.  The  Young  Communist  League 
has  less  than  3,000  members.  As  far  as  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  only  the  A.E.U.  and  the  E.T.U.  tackle  the 
youth  problems  on  a  national  scale,  and  the  miners,  clerks, 
distributive  and  clothing  workers  in  certain  districts.  While  even 
in  these  unions  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  appeal  to 
and  organisation  of  young  workers  is  both  possible  and  neces¬ 
sary,  what  they  are  doing  throws  into  sharper  relief  the  almost 
complete  inactivity  of  the  majority ^of  unions  on  youth  questions. 
This  is  a  disastrous  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
and  future  interests  of  the  whole  Labour  movement.  Yet  the 
response  of  the  right-wing  Leaders  is  to  dissolve  the  Labour 
League  of  Youth,  as  they  have  done  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past  when  the  militancy  and  unity  of  young  Labour  people  was 
growing.  This  action  has  been  taken  despite  the  strong  demand 
from  the  young  Labour  workers  and  many  constituency  Labour 
Parties  for  a  national  Labour  youth  organisation  with  its  own 
policy  and  leadership.  Meanwhile,  the  Young  Tories  claim  a 
membership  of  150,000.  The  mass  voluntary  youth  organisations 
under  mainly  bourgeois  leadership  have  up  to  3  million  members. 


No  one  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Labour  movement 
can  rest  while  such  a  situation  exists. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  militant  trade  unionists.  Co- 
operators  and  members  of  the;  Labour  Party  to  fight  to  organise 
the  young  people  in  the  trade  unions,  defend  them  against  Tory 
attacks,  help  organise  and  bring  them  into  activity  in  support 
of  immediate  demands,  and  carry  Socialist  propaganda  to  them. 
In  the  pre-Congress  discussions,  every  Party  organisation  should 
consider  what  it  can  do  to  stimulate  such  activity  by  the  Labour 
movement. 

Nationally  and  locally,  the  main  responsibility  for  giving  a 
lead  in  this  direction  rests  on  the  Communist  Party. 

IV  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  AND 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 

OUR  Party  has  consistently  fought  for  and  championed  the 
interests  of  young  people.  Its  youth  organisation.  The 
Young  Communist  League,  has  been  in  existence  since 
1922.  Challenge,  the  paper  of  the  Y.C.L.,  has  been  published 
twenty-one  years.  In  its  fight  against  unemployment,  fascism, 
imperialist  war  and  against  the  Tories,  the  Party  has  rendered 
great  service  to  British  youth  and  has  played  a  big  part  in 
winning  young  people  for  action.  Today  we  advance  the  only 
policy  which  offers  a  future  to  youth. 

Yet  the  main  concern  of  the  Congress  must  be  to  overcome 
the  serious  and  dangerous  weaknesses  in  our  work  in  this 
sphere.  When  everything  positive  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  work  has  been  and  is  completely  inadequate  and  we 
cannot  speak  too  sharply  about  our  neglect  of  young  people 
and  their  problems. 

This  neglect  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  we  often  know 
very  little  about  the  problems  of  young  people  in  our  localities 
or  factories,  and  rarely  appeal  to  them  with  meetings,  leaflets 
and  campaigns  specifically  concerned  with  their  conditions. 

The  present  and  future  of  the  Party  itself  is  involved.  Neither 
in  our  current  campaigns  nor  in  the  fight  for  our  programme, 
The  British  Road  to  Socialism,  can  we  be  successful  unless 
we  win  the  young  people. 

A  great  new  effort  is  therefore  needed  to  take  our  policy 
to  young  people  and  win  them  for  support  of  it.  Most  of  all  we 
need  to  direct  our  efforts  towards  the  young  workers,  especially 
those  in  the  basic  industries.  We  must  also  try  to  reach  the 
young  people  organised  in  mass  voluntary  youth  organisations 
with  our  policy. 

It  is  vital  that  there  should  be  a  big  improvement  in  our 
work  among  the  students,  who  are  the  teachers,  scientists  and 
professional  people  of  tomorrow.  The  past  attention  given  to 
this  work  has  paid  rich  dividends  in  the  number  of  such  people 
in  our  ranks  today,  and  the  important  contribution  they  make. 

Similarly  we  have  a  special  responsibility  for  helping  the 
great  numbers  of  young  people  from  the  colonies  who  come 
to  Britain  to  work  or  study.:. 

It  is  wrong  to  adopt  th@f«^itude,  which  often  lies  behind  our 
neglect  of  youth  questions,  that  these  are  the  concern  not  of 
the  Party  but  of  the  Y.C.L.  The  Communist  Party  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  working  class  has  the  responsibility  of  winning 
all  workers,  including  the  young  workers,  for  Socialism.  To 
“leave  it  to  the  Y.C.L.”  meats  in  practice  to  contract  out  of 
this  responsibility. 

The  most  important  way  in  which  we  can  win  young  people 
for  our  policy  is  to  build  and  strengthen  the  Young  Communist 
League. 

The  key  next  step  for  the  whole  movement  is  the  winning 
of  thousands  more  members  for  the  Y.C.L.,  and  increasing  the 
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circulation  of  Challenge.  This  is,  the  real  test  of  how  far  we 
are  winning  youth  for  our  policyi 


V  THE  YOUNG  COMNtUNIST  LEAGUE 

After  the  last  special  National  Congress  discussion  on 
Youth  in  1947,  the  membership  of  the  Y.C.L.  increased  within 
a  short  period  from  1,500  to  3,0001  Since  then  it  has  remained 
around  this  figure.  Considerable  numbers  of  new  members  have 
been  won,  but  there  has  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  membership. 

At  present  the  Y.C.L.  membership  nationally  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  Party.  But  within  this  over-all  position,  there 
are  even  worse  local  situations.  In  one  important  borough,  for 
example,  there  are  384  Party  members  and  only  three  Y.C.L. 
members — a  ratio  of  less  than  1  in  100. 

Yet  there  is  no  objective  reason  why  the  present  membership 
of  the  League  should  not  be  substantially  increased.  It  could, 
given  more  effort  and  assistance  b>^  the  Party  at  every  level,  be 
built  to  5,000  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  many 
new  branches  formed.  Such  a  success  would  open  the  way  to 
still  further  advances. 

Comrades  who  argue  that  we  cannot  expect  a  bigger  Y.C.L. 
until  we  have  a  bigger  Communist^  Party  are  wrong.  The  fact 
is  that  the  building  of  the  Communist  Party  itself  is  bound  up 
with  the  building  of  the  Y.C.L.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
present  difficulties  is  our  past  failure  to  win  the  young  people. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  League,  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  Party, 
to  be  providing  fresh  blood  and  new  cadres  for  the  Party  on 
the  scale  that  is  necessary  if  the  Party  is  to  advance.  The  words 
of  the  Wilson  report  about  the  Labour  Party  being  “an  ageing 
Party”  are  also  a  warning  to  us  of  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  win  the  youth. 

The  young  people  of  Britain  need  a  Young  Communist  League 
with  its  own  policy  and  leadership,  and  associated  with  and 
guided  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Such  a  Young  Communist  League  should  make  a  wide,  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  to  the  youth  and  especially  to  those  in  their  teens. 
It  should  not  be  a  “junior  Communist  Party”  mechanically 
duplicating  the  activities  of  the  Party  and  making  undue 
demands  on  young  people.  It  should  have  the  simplest  possible 
form  of  organisation.  It  should  be  firmly  based  on  the  young 
workers  in  the  main  industries  (at  present  there  are  only  about 
120  young  miners,  330  young  engineers  and  fifty  young  rail- 
waymen  in  the  League,  throughout  the  whole  of  Britain,  although 
other  young  workers  in  these  industries  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party). 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  pre-Congress  discussion  in 
the  Party  should  be  to  see  how  the  Party  can  help  the  Y.C.L. 
to  achieve  these  aims  by  making  any  necessary  changes  in  its 
organisation  and  methods  of  work  and  in  the  content  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  propaganda. 

The  key  to  a  real  advance  in  the  League’s  position  is  the  help 
and  assistance  given  by  the  Party.  We  are  proud  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  done  by  the  Y.C.L.  throughout  its  whole  history. 
If  the  cutting  of  the  call-up  tod*,*-  a  national  issue,  that  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  co^^istent  work  of  the  Y.C.L. 

This  has  been  done  with  too  Witk  support  from  the  Party  at 
Executive,  District  and  Branch  jvel.  Often  League  branches 
have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  lixislence  when  help  from  the 
Party  could  have  maintained  then:  In  many  localities  no  League 
branch  exists,  where  help  from  lie  Party  could  establish  one. 
Where  there  are  League  branch  :s,  ;hey  are  often  given  in¬ 
sufficient  political  and  organisati(  nal  help,  and  are  sometimes 
looked  on  only  as  forces  to  be  i  on  occasionally  to  help 
the  Party  with  its  campaigns  among  the  adult  population. 

But  if  we  give  them  the  full  back  ng  of  the  Party,  and  put 


an  end  to  these  weaknesses,  the  splendid  young  comrades  of 
the  Y.C.L.,  will  rapidly  make  great  advances. 

Congress  should  therefore  insist  that: 

1.  At  every  level — National,  District,  in  the  factory  and  local  branches — the 
Party  accepts  its  responsibility  for  helping  and  building  the  Y.C.L. 

2.  Party  comrades  should  be  allocated  to  work  with  the  League  organisations, 
while  all  Party  organisations  shou!d  assist  the  League  in  its  activities, 
propaganda  efforts,  organisational  problems  and  educational  work.  For  every 
cadre  who  is  allocated  to  this  work  by  the  Party,  many  more  will  in  due 
course  enter  the  Party  from  the  Y.C.L.  and  strengthen  ail  our  work. 
Agreement  “in  principle’’  on  the  importance  of  winning  the  youth  is  useless, 
if  in  practice  there  is  resistance  to  allocating  comrades  to  help  the  Y.C.L. 

3.  The  Party  itself  should  undertake  propaganda  and  activity  directed  towards 
youag  peop  e,  especially  in  the  factories,  pits,  rail  depots  etc.  It  is  especially 
important  that  Party  factory  and  pit  branches  should  take  up  the  problems 
of  young  workers  in  their  industries.  All  Party  branches  should  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  position  and  problems  of  the  young  people  in  their 
locality  or  factory. 

4.  Party  parents  particularly  should  do  all  they  can  to  help  the  Y.C.L.  The 
political  education  of  their  children  and  their  participation  in  League  activities, 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Communist  parents. 

5.  The  Party  should  encourage  its  members  to  sell  “Challenge”  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  reaching  the  young  people  with  the  policy  of  the 
Y.C.L.  The  “Daily  Worker’  also  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  presenting 
our  policy  for  young  people  and  winning  the  adult  movement  to  support  it. 

In  helping  the  League,  Party  members  and  organisations 
should  encourage  the  League  branches  to  organise  colourful 
and  youthful  activities,  branch  nights  and  campaigns  based  on 
the  interests  and  desires  of  the  young  people  themselves,  and 
developing  youthful  initiative  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

If  these  steps  are  systematically  carried  out  in  every  district, 
the  membership  of  the  League  could  rapidly  rise  to  5,000. 


VI 


YOUTH  AND  SOCIALISM 


OUR  Party  and  Young  Communist  League  can  inspire  the 
young  people  of  Britain,  in  a  way  that  no  other  organisation 
can,  with  the  vision  of  Socialism. 

At  the  same  time  as  giving  leadership  on  the  immediate  burn¬ 
ing  issues  affecting  young  people  and  leading  them  into  action 
on  these  questions,  we  can  show  them  the  way  forward  to  a 
new  society. 

Young  people  respond  to  big,  bold  ideas.  When  they  are 
shown,  as  we  can  show  them,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  a  single  human  being  to  be  hungry,  that  poverty  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  cart  be  banished  from  the  earth,  they  will  be  prepared 
to  work  and  sacrifice  for  such  an  aim. 

They  are  interested  in  the  great  achievements  of  science,  in 
the  possibilities  of  atomic  energy,  of  space  travel  and  of  automa¬ 
tion.  We  can  show  them  that  only  Socialism  offers  a  future  in 
which  science  will  really  be  at  the  service  of  mankind  and  all 
these  developments  fully  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
instead  of  the  private  profit  of  a  few. 

We  can  show  them  that  only  Socialism  offers  the  possibility 
of  the  fullest  development  of  sport  and  culture,  of  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  painting.  Only  Socialism  can  give  to  young  people:  the 
guarantee  that  their  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm  wii'l  be 
used  for  peaceful  construction  and  not  for  wars  against  other 
young  people. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  expose  the  evils  of  capitalism,  to 
combat  the  Tory  propaganda  which  seeks  to  defend  the  capitalist 
system,  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  young  people  against  the  injustice, 
exploitation,  war  and  misery  to  which  capitalism  gives  rise. 

The  right-wing  Labour  leaders  fear  young  people,  because 
youth  is  naturally  rebellious,  adventurous,  militant  and  revolu¬ 
tionary.  It  is  to  these  qualities  of  youth  that  our  Party  can  make 
a  special  appeal.  If  we  do  not,  reaction  will  do  so. 

The  young  people  of  Britain  can  and  must  be  won  to  the 
side  of  the  working  class,  to  the  side  of  Socialism.  This  is  the 
task  our  Congress  will  confidently  set  before  the  whole  Party. 
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CRISIS 

SPECIAL 


The  Tories  are  planning  a  war  with  Egypt. 

To  save  this  country  from  the  results  of  this 
Tory  plan,  every  British  citizen  must  take  action 
at  once. 

Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Suez 
dispute,  FORCE  MUST  NOT  BE  USED. 

If  it  is,  there  will  be  a  terrible  waste  of  British 
and  Egyptian  life. 

Force  will  not  preserve  the  Canal  or  the  oil 
supplies  but  bring  about  their  destruction. 

Force  will  bring  down  on  our  heads  the 
hatred  and  opposition  of  all  the  Arab  world.  It 
would  start  a  war  that  could  easily  spread. 

Britain  would  find  itself  poorer  and 
practically  alone — an  outcast  among  nations  for 
breaking  the  peace. 

This  is  what  EVERYONE  can  do: 


SEE  YOUR  M.P.  IF  HE  IS  AWAY 
DEMAND  HIS  RETURN  AT  THIS 
CRITICAL  TIME. 


A  convoy  of  ships  passes  peacefully 
through  the  Suez  Canal  (above)  but 
Tory  plans  to  use  force  and  withdraw 
pilots  would  disrupt  traffic.  (Left) 
Labour  M.P.s  Barbara  Castle  and 
Fenner  Brockway  lead  an  emergency 
protest  march  to  Downing  Street, 
and  (below)  demonstration  organised 
by  London  Communists.  Both  were 
protests  against  threats  and  force. 


ASK  YOUR  ORGANISATION  TO  TAKE 
ACTION. 


PARLIAMENT  MUST  PRESERVE 
PEACE.  BRING  BACK  THE  TROOPS. 
‘SETTLE  THE  SUEZ  DISPUTE  PEACE¬ 
FULLY,  BY  NEGOTIATED  AGREEMENT. 


Afore  and  more  people,  oruanha- 
lions  and  newspapers  are  speaking 
oil!  against  the  Tory  sear  policy. 

They  include  leaders  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  the  Labour 
Party,  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  prominent  Labour 
M.P.s  like  John  Strachey,  Aneurin 
Sevan  and  Douglas  Jay.  and 
organisations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Association  and  the  British 
Peace  ('ommittee. 

Among  the  newspapers  question¬ 
ing  Tory  plans  for  war  are;  the 
Daily  H'orker,  .the  Ohserver.  Man- 
clu'sler  Guardian.  News  Chronicle, 
Daily  Herald.  Daily  Mirror,  Econo- 
niisl.  Tribune  and  Forward. 

All  these  organisations,  the 
newspapers  and  their  readers  and 
the  famous  men  and  women 
should  cunihine  their  efforts  in  a 
great  all-Britain  campaign  fur 
peace. 

The  first  to  set  the  example  of 
getting  together  should  be  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Labour  movement; 
trade  iiiiiun,  Labour,  Co-operative 
and  CominuiiisL 


AYEABOF 


SUEZ 

CANAL 

COMPANY 


ROBERT  S.  ISAACSON 


MAJOR 


LORD  HANKLY 


SIR  ALFXANDLR  CADOGAN 


BIC  BUSINESS  OVER  SUEZ 


I  his  chart  lists  the  Tory  big-business¬ 
men  who  controlled  the  .Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  before  the  firm  was  nationalised  by 
ligypt.  These  men  are  also  directors  of 
over  sixty  other  lirms.  Some  are  named ; 
ship()ing.  banks  etc. 

They  are  the  men  for  whom  we  arc 
asked  to  risk  our  lives.  It  is  not  oil.  or 


shipping,  or  the  right  to  use  the  Canal 
we  are  asked  to  defeiul;  if  there  were  war. 
all  this  wotild  go  up  in  smoke. 

What  we  are  asked  to  defend  is  the 
.SACRliD  COW  Ob'  PKOI  I'I':  the  right 
of  these  Tory  big-businessmen  to  keep 
tlitir  hands  in  tlie  luscious  Middle  Last 
prolit  pie. 


These  men  between  them  eontroiled  ihe 
.Suez  Canal  Company  beeause  they  own 
the  biggest  block  of  shares.  They  operatcil 
Ihe  Canal  under  licence  from  Ihe  ligyplian 
Clovernment.  I'his  arrangement  was  to 
end  in  Ih68.  when  the  company  would 
have  been  handeel  over  to  Tgypt.  Nasser 
has  ended  it  12  years  ahead  of  lime  by 


nationalising  the  eoneern. 

Three  of  these  men  represent  Ihe  lory 
Government,  which  owns  .Lsd.lHH)  shares, 
bought  SO  years  ago  for  i'-f  million  a 
bargain.  The  eompanv  has  made  over 
£2.st)  million  clear  prolit.  It  has  assets 

{turn  lo  iHigc  .1) 


DEPRESSION 


AT 


HOME 


Your  job  is  not  secure  while  the  Tories 
continue  to  control  the  Government. 

THE  TORIES  ARE  GUILTY  OF 
CONSPIRING  TO  CREATE  UN¬ 
EMPLOYMENT. 

They  plan  to  use  automation  in  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  falling  off  of  trade 
caused  by  their  own  policies,  to  sack 
nearly  a  million  workers  This  figure  is 
based  on  forecasts  made  in  such  em¬ 
ployers’  journals  as  “The  Banker.” 
Their  purpose  is  to  try  to  use  the  fear 
of  unemployment  to  force  the  acceptance 
of  low  wages. 

They  consider  that  if  there  are  more 
men  and  women  looking  for  work  than 
than  the  number  of  jobs  available,  the  big 
employers  will  be  able  to  offer  less  pay. 

Full  employment  has  become  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  drive  by  big  business  to  make 
even  bigger  profits.  The  solution  to  the 
millionaires’  prayer  is  cheaper  labour. 


GIVEN  THE  SACK-  THE  MEANING 


The  Tories  are  GUILTY 
increasing  costs  of  food  and 

The  loaf  goes  up  to  around  a  shilling 
Why?  The  Tories  have  laid  their  hands  on 
flour  and  bread  subsidy. 

Milk  goes  up  another  id.,  making  a  penny 
since  July.  Why?  The  same  reason — the  Toric; 
collared  the  £40  millions  milk  subsidy. 

They've  put  another  penny  on  school  meals, 
purchase  tax  on  clothes,  shoes  and  household 
2d.  a  packet  on  cigarettes.  They've  made  it  mo 
to  buy  things  by  hire  purchase.  Butter,  bacon, 
and  coal  have  all  gone  up  In  price. 

Thi.v  vvon'I  ii|)ve(  (lie  2,000  Tories  who  each  have 
of  £100  per  day. 

I'hese  increased  prices  particularly  aft'ect 
incomes.  The  less  >'Ou  receive,  the 
the.se  price  increases  cause. 

There  are  S  million  people  who  each  have 
of  lOs.  4d.  per  clay  to  live  on.  4  million 
Pensioners  who  have  even  less — 5s.  8d.  per  day. 

Out  of  this  they  must  pay  for  rent,  clothes— 
thing  else  they  need. 


Ihis  is  typical  of  the 
poor  »t  home,  to  get  the 
abixMiil  In  the  colonies. 


CREDIT  SQUEEZE 

The  method  is  called  “the  credit 


squeeze”. 

Already  several  thousand  workers  in  (he 
car,  radio,  and  furniture  industries  have 
been  dismissed:  first  victims  of  the 


squeeze. 

They  have  been  told  they  are  “redun¬ 
dant” — which  means  “unwanted”. 

Much  larger  numbers  are  on  short  time, 
losing,  in  the  car  industry,  as  much  as 
£6  per  week. 

When  Standard  Motor  Company  dis¬ 
missed  1,000  workers  in  addition  to  the 
2,500  sacked  in  June,  the  management 
blamed  “the  credit  squeeze,  the  seasonal 
decline  in  sales,  and  restrictive  legislation 
in  certain  overseas  markets”. 

COMPENSATION 
When  the  men  were  thrown  out, 
they  were  given  £8  compensation. 

This  should  be  compared  with 
the  1955  profits  of  £10,480,000 
(net)  made  by  the  British  Motor 
Coiporation — double  the  profit 
made  the  year  before.  £8  millions 
were  put  to  reserve. 

This  firm,  which  has  also  dis¬ 
missed  men,  could  give  1,000 
men  £8  a  week  for  a  whole  year 
— at  a  cost  of  one-tweutieth 
part  of  the  amount  put  to  re¬ 
serve;  and  there  would  still  be 
£7,600,000  left  in  the  kitty. 

They  could,  if  they  wished, 
keep  10,000  men  on  full  pay 
until  they  found  suitable 
alternative  work,  even  if  this 
took  a  whole  year.  The  cost 
would  be  only  half  the  amount 
put  to  reserve. 

But — although  this  reserve  and 
the  company  profits  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  workers,  the  firm  is 
sticking  to  all  but  a  tiny  amount 
which  it  is  returning  to  the  sacked 
men  as  “compensation”. 


THIS  IS  IT— the  result 
the  Tory  credit  squeeze. 

Sacked  car  workers  queue 
by  hundreds  at  a  makeshift 
change  in  Birmingham,  looki 
But  (heir  workmates  come  out  »>. 
the  thou.sand,  demanding  “the  right  to 
return  when  the  employers  agree  “no 
sultation”.  But  dismissals  continue.  The 
the  number  of  jobs.  They  reckon  that  if  (here  are  more 
than  jobs  they  can  offer  lower  wages. 

OUT  THEY  STRIKE  TO  GET  OACK 


LIVING  STANDARDS 

This  is  how  the  Tories  plan  to  tear 
down  Britain’s  living  standards. 

They  have  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
building,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  interest 
on  housing  loans  to  5^  per  cent.  This  adds 
more  than  £1,(XX)  to  the  cost  of  a  council 
house  and  puts  up  the  rent. 

They  have  issued  instructions  to  the 
banks,  forbidding  loans  unless  there  are 
special  circumstances  and  increasing  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  should  a  loan  be 
given. 

The  effect  is  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  developing  business.  Small  concerns  are 
harder  hit  than  large  ones. 

They  have  made  new  restrictions  on 
hire  purchase,  brought  about  a  continuous 
process  of  price  increases  by  removing 
subsidies  and  applying  purchase  tax,  and 
increased  rents  and  fares. 

The  result  is  that  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  .so  much  today  as  a  year  ago. 


On  (.ondon's  Embuiikmcnt  twenty-live  years  ago — a  grim  reminder  of  what  happened 
before,  when  llie  Tories  created  unemployment  lo  cheapen  the  price  of  labour. 


-  OPPRESSION  ABROAD: 


)F  TORY  RULE 


The  Statement  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
visit  to  Britain  of  Bulganin  and  Khrush¬ 
chev  pledge  the  representatives  of  the 
two  Govern  iiients  to 

“'do  ihcir  utmost  to  end  the  armaments  race 

Sin  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  free 
ihe  peoples  from  the  threat  of  a  new  war.  .  .  • 
fi  "The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
.  liid  the  Soviet  Union  recognise  the  necessity 
1  Jf  reaching  an  agreement  to  start  without 
I  (je  ay  upon  practical  measures  for  sub- 
i  itial  reduction  under  appropriate  inter- 
.  I  ila  ional  control  of  the  armed  forces  of  States 
I  th  corresponding  reductions  in  their 
'  armaments)  beginning  with  reductions  by  the 
five  great  powers"  (extract  from  the  Jotm 
Slttlcnu-iU.  April  1956). 

After  the  Russians  returned,  they  an¬ 
nounced  a  huge  cut  in  their  armed  forces. 
Together  with  640,000  demobilised  last 
year,  they  will  return  to  industry  and  the 
farms  of  the  U.S.S.R.  over  1,800,000  men 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  door  is  wide  open  for  Britain  also 
to  make  reductions— but  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  far  is  HOT  AIR  AND  TALK. 

Mr.  Macmillan  promised  to  make 
savings  on  arms  amounting  to  £50  millions 
this  year. 

NOTHING  HAS  HAPPENED.  WHY 
NOT?  BECAUSE  THE  TORIES 
RUSHED  IN  TO  THREATEN  WAR 
OVER  SUEZ. 

DERATION  SUEZIDE  IS  COSTING 
manpower  and  MONEY  WE  CAN- 
NOt  AFFORD. 

THE  TORIES  ARE  THROWING 
AWAY  BRITAIN’S  CHANCES  OF  BIG 
ARMS  CUTS  AND  BIG  SAVINGS. 

they  ARE  UNFIT  TO  GOVERN 
THIS  COUNTRY. 


CALLED  UP 


(continued  from  page  1 1 

worth  £40  million  in  Lon3on  and  other 
countries  and  a  large  sum  set  aside  for 
future  improvements. 

Nasser  has  offered  to  pay  full  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  outgoing  shareholders,  and 
has  undertaken  to  continue  to  abide  by 
the  Convention  of  1888  permitting  ships 
of  all  nations  to  pass  through  the  Canal. 

Can  Nasser  pay  compensation?  Yes — 
out  of  the  £40  million  Canal  Company 
assets  and  the  £110  millions  belonging  to 
Egypt  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Is 
nationalising  the  company  legal?  Yes — if 
it  were  not,  Nasser  would  have  been 
accused  by  Britain  at  the  International 
Court.  Can  Egypt  work  the  Canal?  They 
can — unless  the  Tory  Government  or  the 
outgoing  shareholders  interfere  by  calling 
on  the  British  and  French  pilots  to  come 
home,  or  by  making  it  harder  for  Egypt 
to  get  new  pilots. 

The  Canal  is  on  Egyptian  territory.  The 
Tories  want  to  take  it  out  of  Egypt’s 
ownership  and  control,  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  dominated  by  foreign 


powers. 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  this. 
Our  troops  should  be  brought  home. 
Force  must  not  be  used.  A  settlement 
must  be  peacefully  negotiated. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  the 
future  of  the  Canal,  the  safely  of  oil  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  continuation  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East. 


CUT  THE  CALL-UP 

We  are  maintaining  an  armed  force  of  800.000  and  an  army  of  civilian  workers  to 
supply  them:  all  of  it  wasted,  instead  of  being  used  to  manufacture  goods  for  trade. 
The  two  years’  call-up  deprives  Britain  of  three-quarters  of  its  available  18-year-old 


manpower,  just  when  young  men  are  most 


Anyone  who  wants  to  know  where 
Ihe  Tory  Government  stands  should 
compare  its  behaviour  over  the  Canal 
with  its  behaviour  when  car  workers 
were  sacked. 

The  Government  rushed  in  to 
defend  their  Tory  business  pals  in 
Egypt  (using  our  money  and  man¬ 
power  to  do  it). 

They  demanded  that  Nasser  should 
not  sack  the  Canal  Company 
Directons,  and  that  if  he  did,  he  should 
pay  millions  in  compensation. 

But  when  the  Tory  motor  employers 
sacked  Ihcir  workers,  and  the  workers 
demanded  to  be  kept  on,  proper  dis¬ 
cussions,  and,  if  .sackings  had  to  lake 
place,  adequate  compensation,  the 
Government  did  nothing. 


needed  for  industry  and  proper  training. 

Our  metal-using  industries  produced 
£600  millions  worth  of  goods  for  the 
armed  forces  last  year.  If  only  half  of 
this  had  been  turned  into  machinery  for 
export,  this  country  would  have  been 
&r  better  off. 

The  costs  are  mounting  every  day.  In 
lOlii  we  spent  £245  millions,  or  2s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  on  the  armed 
forces.  This  year  we  are  spending  £1,500 
millions,  or  12s.  per  head— six  times  as 
much. 

The  Tories  are  spending  £160  millions 
a  ypar  on  overseas  military  operations. 
This  doesn’t  count  the  cost  of  the  four 
divisions  and  the  air  force  in  Western 
Germany,  which  will  put  another  £30  mil¬ 
lions  or  £40  millions  on  the  arms  bill  this 
year  and  more  for  every  yctir  after. 

Nor  does  it  count  the  cost  of  Ihe  new 
waE  the  Tories  want  to  get  info — with 
E^pt  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world.  The 
biff  for  Operation  Siiezide  has  not  yet 
arijlved. 


— -o  01  neeaie* 

Killings  m  the  colonies. 

■  Britain 

into  a  WARFARE  STATE. 


They  are  GUILTY  of  crippling  this 
country  by  spending  fantastic  amounts  on 
-irmaments. 

They  are  GUILTY  of  wasting  on  arma¬ 
ments.  manpower  and  materials  badly 
needed  for  export  trade  and  for  improv¬ 
ing  living  standards. 


CYPRUS 

Negotiations  and  peace  have  been 
offered  in  CYPRUS.  But  the  Tories  have 
thrown  away  the  chance. 

They  continue  to  send  youngsters  to  kill 
or  be  killed. 

In  Cyprus  there  are  18,000  British 
troops  to  keep  down  a  population  of  loss 
than  halt  a  million. 

This  brave  episode  is  costing  us  £20 
millions  a  year  which  the  Tories  get  by 
taking  the  money  which  ought  to  be  going 
on  subsidies  for  bread  and  milk. 

Cyprus  is  also  costing  us  something  that 
money  cannot  buy — a  reputation  for  fair 
play  is  being  lost  in  that  country. 

MALAYA,  KENYA 

The  same  thing  is  happening  or  has 
happened  elsewhere.  In  MALAYA,  there 


Mr.  SELWYN  LLOYD 
Tory  Foreign  Minister 
Tough  talker  to  small  nations 


have  been  repeated  offers  of  real  negotia¬ 
tion. 

But  the  Tories  who  control  the  14,000 
British  troops  out  there  have  refused.  They 
Insist  on  the  surrender  of  men  who  regard 
themselves  as  having  fought  against  a 
foreign  invader  for  the  independence  of 
their  country. 

So  the  fighting,  the  killing  and  the  hunt¬ 
ing  go  on. 

It  is  the  same  in  Kenya.  Thousands  of 
Britons  are  posted  there  to  hunt  Africans 
who  also  offered  peace  by  negotiation. 

The  Tories  prefer  trouble:  it  gives 
them  3  reason  for  keeping  large  armed 
forces  in  the  colonial  countries,  so  that 
they  can  rule  by  the  bullet  and  prevent 
rule  by  the  baliot. 

This  is  where  the  money  is  going.  We 
are  the  most  highly  taxed  nation  in 
Europe.  Taxes  have  increased  22  per  cent 
since  1949.  We  are  diverting  twice  as  large 
a  proportion  of  our  resources  to  arma¬ 
ments  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  cost  of  our  overseas  military  opera¬ 
tions  "equals  all  the  e.xports  of  our  trac¬ 
tor  industry  and  of  our  agricultural 
machinery  industry,  plus  all  our  exports 
of  aircraft,  plus  our  total  exports  of 
whisky  and  cocoa  preparations — all  gone 
down  the  drain"— which  is  what  Mr. 
Macmillan  admitted  to  the  press  in  May 
of  this  year. 

The  Tories  arc  imposing  a  longer  period 
of  national  service  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  N.A.T.O..  and  sending  the  con¬ 
scripts  to  fight  in  colonies. 


Kv«»ry  Day 

—  It4‘a(l  the  Daily  Worker’* 

News  and  Views  of  the  Left  — the  Daily  Paper 

lid. 

for  Factory  and  Family 

PLACE  AN  ORDER  WITH  YOUR  NEWSAGENT 

THE  verdict; 

THROW  THEM  OUT 


The  Tories— it*s 


MILLIONS  ON  THE  MO 


"  If  you  ask  me,  it’s 


In  Britain’s  factories  and  homes  a 
powerful  movement  is  growing  which  is 
uniting  people  behind  the  aim  of  defeating 
the  Tories. 

On  wages,  claims  have  been  made  by 
trade  unions  representing  five  million 
workers.  The  size  and  strength  of  this  de¬ 
mand  so  worried  the  Tories  that  Mr. 
Macmillan  (the  Tory  Chancellor)  was  put 
up  to  appeal  to  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  to  call  for  “restraint”. 

But  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which 
speaks  for  nearly  nine  million  workers 
organised  in  practically  every  trade, 
unanimously  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  suggestion. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

1  am  interested  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Please  send  me  details: 

Name  . 

Age  (if  under  30) . 

Address  . 


Please  write  in  capital  letters. 

Post  to  (2id.  stamp)  The  Communist 
Party,  16  King  Street,  London.  W.C.2. 


Its  members— including  the  million- 
strong  Transport  and  General  Workers 
Union,  and  the  powerful  unions  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  other  key  industries — have 
had  enough  of  Tory  efforts  to  push  prices 
up,  keep  wages  down,  and  create  unem¬ 
ployment. 

On  automation,  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  a  splendid  lead  by  backing 
the  demand  that  the  introduction  of 
automatic  processes  in  industry  shall  bo 
carried  out  only  after  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  workers.  It  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  workers  will 
get  the  benefit — and  not  the  sack. 

On  disarmament  and  banning  atomic 
weapons,  and  a  eut  in  the  call-up,  there 
are  demands  from  trade  union,  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  labour  organisations,  including 
the  T.U.C,,  totalling  1 1  million  members. 

On  these  and  other  key  questions,  such 
as  ending  bans  on  trade  with  Ru.ssiu  and 
China,  our  relations  with  the  colonial 
peoples  and  other  countries,  the  sttcnglh 
of  the  movement  against  the  Toriei  runs 
iiito  11  or  12  million.  Now  that  the  Tories 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  war-plan¬ 
ning  party,  and  have  raised  the  price  of 
bread  to  pay  for  the  guns  they  need,  more 
millions  still  arc  joining  the  battle  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them. 

All  over  the  couiilry,  the  realisation  has 
grown:  Britain  is  not  safe  while  the  Tories 
continue  to  eonfrol  the  Government,  They 
must  be  thrown  out. 


During  the  six  months  ending  30  June,  to  join  and  to  bring  your  friends  into 
more  than  1,000  joined  the  British  Com-  Party,  and  to  strengthen  the  elVort  ' 


mumst  Parly. 

The  new  memhers  are  representative  of 
British  working  class  and  professiontd 
people  who  have  ilecided  to  join  the 
Communist  Parly  to  help  to  get  rid  of  the 
Tories  and  return  a  Labour  Government 
as  the  next  step  on  the  road  to  a  Socialist 
Britain. 

This  Broadsheet  is  part  of  the  C'om- 
munist  Parly’s  campaign.  You  are  invited 


the  whole  Labour  movement 
Toryism  and  for  Socialism. 


Published  by  the 

COMMUNIST  PARTY 

16  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2 


FACTS  ON  ' 


HUNGARY 

I  - - ^ - 


UNTIL  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  most 
British  people  the  word  Hungary 
was  simply  the  name  of  a  small  country 
in  Central  Europe. 

And  then,  suddenly,  overnight  al¬ 
most,  this  country  of  about  10  million 
men,  women  and  children  seemed  to 
explode,  to  erupt  in  an  agony  of  bit¬ 
terness  and  bloodshed. 

The  confused  nature  of  the  reports, 
the  swiftly  changing  situation,  the  lack, 
by  most  people,  of  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  history — all  this 
made  it  difficult  to  form  soundly  based 
conclusions  or  to  pass  judgment. 

The  dominating  feeling  was  the  hope 
that  the  bloodshed  would  come  to  a 
rapid  end. 

What  was  happening,  and  how  did 
it  start? 


i  Hungary’s  Struggle 
’  for  Socialism 

(In  1919,  the  Hungarian  people  made 
their  first  attempt  to  run  their  country 
on  socialist  lines  and  set  up  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Soviet  Republic.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Communist  Party,  which  1^ 
this  revolution,  and  was  in  power  in 
the  Government,  merged  with  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  Government  took  the  land  from 
the  landowners  and  shared  it  out 
amongst  the  peasantry,  nationalised 
the  banks  and  industry  and  introduced 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the  living 
conditions  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 
_  However,  this  first  attempt  at  social- 
only  for  133  days.  Hun¬ 
garian  traitors.  Admiral  Horthy  and 
General  Goemboes,  brought  in  foreign 
troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania  under  the  command  of  a 
French  General,  and  the  First  Hun¬ 
garian  Socialist  Republic  was  over¬ 
thrown. 

The  land  was  returned  to  the  land- 
owners,  the  banks  to  the  bankers  and 
industry  to  the  industrialists. 

The  Hungarian  workers  and  peasants 
were  thus  prevented  from  taking  the 
path  of  socialism  by  the  intervention 
of  foreign  capitalist  armed  forces. 


Hungary  in  Chains 

There  followed  a  period  of  terrible 
repression.  Hungary  became  the  first 
fascist  country  in  the  world.  The  vic¬ 
torious  feudal  aristocracy  and  land- 
owners,  aided  by  the  Hungarian  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  set  up  a 
brutal  dictatorship  under  Admiral 
Horthy  and  (later)  General  Goemboes. 

The  position  of  the  landowners  in 
this  period,  which  lasted  until  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Hungary  in  the  Second  World 
War,  is  described  by  John  Gunther,  the 
American  writer,  as  follows; 

“The  feudal  aristocracy  rule  the  roost. 
One-third  of  the  total  arable  land  of 
Hungary  is  owned  by  890  men. 

“The  aristocrats  are  still  a  lush  and 
fantastic  lot  .  .  .  who  maintain  a  shadow- 
glamour  existence  like  nothing  else  in 
Europe,  except  perhaps  for  similar  rem¬ 
nants  of  colossal  feudal  power  in  the 
nobiliw  of  Poland.”  (inside  Europe  by 
John  Gunther:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1936.) 

The  position  of  the  Church  as  land- 
owner  was  pointed  out  by  The  Times: 

“With  1,128,000  acres  of  land  the 
Church  was  the  largest  single  land-holder 
in  Hungary,  Most  of  the  land  was  in 


large  estates  owned  by  the  bishops, 
abbots  and  the  higher  clergy.”  (4  August, 
1950.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brutal 
periods  of  history  for  the  Hungarian 
people.  The  “White  Terror”  was 
launched  against  every  sign  of  progres¬ 
sive  movement  and  individual  in  the 
country,  resulting  in  the  torture  and 
murder  of  at  least  several  thousand 
trade  unionists.  Communists  and 
Socialists.  The  rulers  of  Hungary  intro¬ 
duced  anti-Semitic  laws  which  not  only 
imposed  severe  limitations  on  the 
rights  of  Jewish  people,  but  resulted 
also  in  frequent  lynchings  and  a  great 
many  murders. 

“The  Hungary  of  that  time  was  the 
worst  dictatorship  in  Europe  ...  all  the 
fascist  tendencies  we  know  today:  violent 
economic  nationalism,  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  suppression  of  Liberals,  Pacifists, 
Socialists.”  (inside  Europe,  John 
Gunther.) 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  set-up  was  explained  by  The 
Times: 

“The  Catholic  Church  enjoyed  unique 
political  rights  in  Hungary  .  .  .  through- 


This  map  clearly 
shows  the  key  posi¬ 
tion  of  Hungary. 
With  Western  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy 
backed  as  the  '‘pin¬ 
cers"  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  -  sponsored 
North  -  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisa¬ 
tion  (N.A.T.O.),it  is 
easy  to  see  the  im¬ 
mediate  threat  that 
a  fascist  Hungary 
would  have  been  to 
the  adjoining  so¬ 
cialist  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 


out  the  centuries  the  Cardinal  held 
political  powers  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
King.”  (4.8.50.)  I 

Nationalism  has  always  been  prong 
in  Hungary.  But  following  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
after  the  First  World  War,  there  de¬ 
veloped  in  Hungary  an  e^reme 
nationalist  movement  to  regain,  by 
armed  force  if  necessary,  the  oldj  fron¬ 
tiers  and  to  wreak  revenge  upop  the 
victors. 

Partner  of  Hitler  Germany 

To  achieve  their  objectives,  thfe  fas¬ 
cist  rulers  of  Hungary  needed  i  help 
from  other  countries  with  like-mjinded 
governments.  It  was  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  they  became  allies  and 
willing  accomplices  in  the  aggressions 
and  crimes  of  Hitler  Germany  and 
Mussolini  Italy. 

In  return  for  helping  these  bigger 
and  more  powerful  fascist  states,  |Hun- 
gary  was  rewarded  with  large  portions 
of  Czechoslovakia,  carved  out  of  that 
country  by  Hitler  following  the  Munich 
Agreement  signed  with  Britain’s  Tory 
Prime  Minister,  Neville  Chamberlain. 
A  little  later,  in  1940,  Hungary  was 
“awarded”  (the  word  was  their  own) 
half  of  Transylvania,  taken  from 
Rumania. 

Then,  when  the  Second  World  War 
started,  Hungary  joined  with  Ger¬ 
many,  against  Britain,  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hungarian  troops  in¬ 
vaded  Yugoslavia  in  1941  and  in  the 
same  year  started  the  offensive  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  along  with  the  Nazis. 

Two  years  or  so  of  bitter  fighting 
were  followed  by  the  retreat  and  com¬ 
plete  break  up  of  the  Hungarian  army 
under  the  blows  of  the  Soviet  forces. 
Admiral  Horthy’s  Government  found 
itself  in  increasing  difliculties  and  it 
became  clear  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Hungary  was  on  the  point  of 
collapse.  In  consequence,  Nazi  troops 
entered  the  country  in  March  1944, 
took  control  of  everything  and  /mm- 
pelled  the  population  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  her  allies. 

For  the  second  time,  foreign  capital¬ 
ist  troops  were  thus  brought  into  Hun¬ 
gary  to  keep  the  people  under  control. 


Soviet  Army  Destroys  Fas<!%ti 
I>uring  the  war,  and  particularly 
after  the  Nazi  occupation,  an  und^r- 
pound  resistance  movement  deve¬ 
loped.  Although  not  very  strong,  it  was 
representative  of  practically  all  sections 
of  Hungarian  life,  except  for  the  Tx- 
^eme  fascists  and  supporters  of!the 
Nazis.  By  itself,  this  resistance  move¬ 
ment  was  not  able  to  get  rid  of  German 
occupation.  It  needed  Soviet  help 


conditions  were  created  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  people  could  really 
begin  to  organise  their  country  and 
form  their  government  in  the  way  they 
themselves  considered  to  be  fitting. 

The  Soviet  Army  had  utterly  des¬ 
troyed  the  machinery  of  suppression, 
coercion  and  control  set  up  by  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Nazis  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  traitors  who  helped  them  during 
the  period  of  occupation.  But  the  fas¬ 
cist  leader,  Ferencz  Szalasy,  who  had 
co-operated  with  the  Nazis,  fled  to 
Austria  where  he  proclaimed  a  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  in  exile.  This 
government,  however,  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  United  Nations. 

Towards  People’s  Democracy 

Elections  were  organised  between  13 
and  20  December  1944  to  choose  dele¬ 
gates  for  a  Provisional  National 
Assembly.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
representatives  were  elected  from 
town  and  village  councils,  peasant 
unions,  trade  unions,  trade  and  handi¬ 
craft  associations,  co-operative  organi¬ 
sations,  cultural  bodies,  and  political 
parties,  including  the  Communist 
Party. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  delegates 
set  up  a  “Provisional  Government  of 
Liberation”,  which  appealed  to  the 
Hungarian  people  to  “help  our  libera¬ 
tors,  the  Red  Army”.  The  General 
Election  on  4  November  1945  gave  the 
Smallholders  245  seats,  the  (Com¬ 
munists  70,  the  Social  Democrats  69, 
the  National  Peasants  23  and  the 
Democrats  2.  The  resulting  Cabinet 
was  a  coalition  of  9  Smallholders,  4 
Communists.  4  Social  Democrats  and 
1  National  Peasant. 

The  new  Government  was  given  full 
recognition  by  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Its  political  balance  was 
far  from  socialist:  on  the  contrary, 
opponents  of  socialism  were  in  a 
majority.  But  it  represented,  at  that 
stage,  the  outlook  of  the  Hungarian 
people. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  Red  Army:  an  important  fact 
to  bear  in  mind  when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  accusation  that  the  Soviet 
Army  is  trying  “to  impose  socialism 
from  (yffside”. 

Whame  Red  Army  did,  during  that 
post-war  period,  was  to  give  the  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  in  Hungary  a  chance  to 
organise  and  express  themselves;  and 
to  protect  them  against  possible  attack 
from  outside. 

Whether  such  protection  was  needed 
or  not  could  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  Hungary’s  history;  and  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  events  later  on  in  Greece, 
where  a  democratic  Government  was 


pated  in  by  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  also  essential  to  -realise  that  al-  i 
though  the  previous  fascist  regime  was 
utterly  destroyed,  its  supporters  and  its 
ideas  were  not.  The  fascists  who  re-i 
mained  in  Hungary,  and  those  who  fled 
abroad,  hoped  and  worked  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  former  power  and  posses¬ 
sions. 

Among  these,  we  find  the  Church, 
which  strongly  opposed  the  reforms 
introduced  by  the  new  Government: 

“Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  strongly  objected  to  the  for¬ 
mal  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  republic.  They  objected 
to  the  Coalition  Government  passing  any 
decrees  without  the  approval  of  the 
Cardinal.”  (the  times,  4.8.50.) 

Later,  when  the  Government,  acting 
under  strong  pressure  from  the  people, 
nationalised  the  land  and  distributed  it 
among  the  peasants,  the  Church  made 
even  stronger  objections.  After  all,  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  landowners. 

Between  the  first  and  second  General 
Elections  the  Communist  Party  con¬ 
ducted  a  vigorous  campaign  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  nationalisation  of 
land,  banking  and  industry.  The  sup¬ 
port  it  received  was  reflected  in  t^ 
second  General  Election  (1947)  when 
it  became  the  largest  Party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  100  M.P.S.  The  Small¬ 
holders  dropped  to  68,  the  Social 
Democrats  to  67  and  the  National  Pea¬ 
sants  to  36.  A  number  of  Opposition 
Parties  shared  150  M.P.s  as  against  the 
combined  271  of  the  four  parties  form¬ 
ing  the  People’s  Front  (the  Com¬ 
munists,  Smallholders,  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Peasants).  i 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  then  joined  forces 
and  set  up  the  Hungarian  Working 
People’s  Party  on  a  Marxist  basis,  and 
when  the  next  General  Election  was 
held  (1949)  the  parties  of  the  People’s 
Front  received  5,478,000  votes  between  , 
them  and  334  M.P.s.  Some  165.000  1 
votes  were  recorded  against  the  j 
People’s  Front,  and  86,700  ballot 
papers  were  declared  invalid. 


overthrown  in  December  1944  by 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Hungary,  armed  action  instigated  and  partici- 


Aims  and  Difficulties 

The  Government  now  set  up  had  a 
great  majority  of  Hungarian  Working 
People’s  Party  members  in  it,  who  had 
been  elected  as  a  result  of  the  work 
already  done  in  the  country  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  land,  nationalise  banks  and 
industry,  and  improve  education,  health 
services  and  living  standards  generally. 

There  now  began  a  new  period  of 
struggle  inside  Hungary.  The  task  of 
the  Government  was  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  socialist  basis  of  the 
country,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country,  and  to  improve  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people. 

They  had  to  do  this  at  a  time  when 


the  capitalist  states  were  organising  the 
cold  war  and  a  great  many  threats  were 
being  constantly  made  of  armed  attack 
against  the  socialist  countries  by  the 
West. 

To  counter  this  threat,  the  socialist 
states  were  compelled  to  divert  a  great 
-  deal  of  their  much  needed  resources  of 
materials  and  manpower  to  defence 
manufacture  and  preparations,  with 
consequences  which  slowed  down  the 
rate  at  which  improvements  in  living 
standards  could  be  made. 

Within  Hungary,  the  Opposition  ele¬ 
ments,  who  had  failed  to  secure  further 
electoral  support,  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  regime  it  was  trying  to 
aeate. 

In  this  they  had  the  help  of  emigre 
organisations  of  Hungarians  who  had 
fled  when  the  Soviet  Army  drove  them 
and  the  Nazis  out  of  the  country  in 
1944.  These  organisations  were  helped 
and  made  use  of  by  the  United  States 
in  its  cold  war  strategy. 

Counter-Revolution  Prepares 
The  preparation  of  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  organisation  and  activity 
started  in  earnest  abroad  when  it  be¬ 
came  cei^in  that  the  suonorters  of  the 
old  fascist  regime  would  be  defeated 
and  incapable  of  conducting  any  sub¬ 
stantial  and  open  activity  against  the 
Government  within  Hungary  itself. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  news¬ 
paper  articles  and  Government  docu¬ 
ments  to  show  the  sort  of  preparations 
that  were  made : 

“No  Government  official  will  admit  it, 
but  we  are  traininn  men  to  be  spies, 
saboteurs,  specialists  in  the  tougher  forms 
of  Dsvcholoeical  warfare.  They  are  being 
taught  to  slip  into  the  Russian  fabric  on 
the  r  own  to  do  some  unravelling.  They 
learn  how  to  b'ow  up  bridges,  railroad 
trains  and  warplants,  are  taught  to  use 
all  kinds  of  weapons,  both  U.S.  and 
foreign.  They  merge  into  hostile  popula- 
tmns  and  spread  disquieting  rumours, 
^ey  locate  and  help  resistance  leaders.” 
NATION’S  Busimess,  published  by  the 
^AMHFR  Qv  Cn»tMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED 

States,  April  1952). 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  proposed  a 
"lore  ageressive  policy  towards  the 
People’s  Democracies  in  the  form  of  an 
l^jjWgniMtion  to  undertake  subversive 
aiJvities  on  a  large  scale  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  organisation,  later  to  be  known 
as  “Operation  X”,  would  consist  of 
existing  U.S.A.  espionage  bodies  enlarged 
and  strengthened  with  a  more  pugnacious 
leadership  which  would  include  Allen 
Dulles  (brother  of  John  Foster  Dulles). 
Money  would  come,  in  part,  from  "the 
currencies  which  will  come  to  us  from 
abroad  in  exchange  for  goods  sent  under 
the  European  Recovery  Programme”  (the 
Marshall  Plan)  so  that  “to  that  extent 
additional  cost  to  the  United  States  would 
be  entirely  avoided.” — Address  of  John 
Foster  Duties  to  meeting  of  the  Bond 
Club  of  New  York,  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  6  May  1948. 


What  began  as  a  students’  demonstration  in  Budapest,  calling  for  democratic 
changes,  was  seized  upon  by  reactionaries  in  an  attempt  to  restore  fascism. 


The  Mutual  Security  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  on  10  October  1951.  Under  it,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  was  set  up 
which,  according  to  the  official  word¬ 
ing  of  the  Act,  was  provided  with  $100 
million  to  finance: 

“selected  persons  who  are  resident  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania  or  Albania,  either  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  the  military 
forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation,  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

During  the  debate  in  Congress  on 
this  law.  Congressman  Charles  C. 
Kersten,  who  moved  the  amendment 
(which  was  carried)  setting  up  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  explained : 

“In  this  cold  war  against  Communism, 
we  must  do  more  than  merely  contain  it. 
In  that  provision  in  the  Mutual  Security 
l.aw  which  authorises  the  use  of  up  to 
$I(X)  million  to  aid  selected  persons  who 
are  escapees  from  or  residing  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  to  form  them  into 
national  units  or  for  other  purposes,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  cold  war.  .  .  . 

“To  say  that  terror  would  play  no  part 
in  a  liberation  movement  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  to  be  utterly  uneonversant  with 
what  constituted  a  liberation  movement.” 
The  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  was  emphasised  by  The  Times 
which  quoted  Representative  Kersten’s 
explanation  in  Congress: 

“It  provides  a  method  whereby  the 
United  States  can  render  aid  for  under¬ 
ground  movements  in  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.”  (THE  TiMn.s,  22  December,  1951.) 

The  National  Committee  for  Free 
Europe  established  a  College  near 
Strasbourg  in  France,  where  selected 
men  and  women  emigres  from  tlie 
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People’s  Democracies  are  given  special 
courses : 

“The  student  must  undertake  to  return 
to  his  native  country  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  He  is  being  trained  as  a 
member  of  the  new  elite  that  will  take 
over  the  People's  Democracies  upon  their 
‘liberation’.”  (Manchester  guardian,  I 
December  1951). 

“Some  of  them  [the  students]  express 
hopes  for  an  early  outbreak  of  war  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  re-opening  their 
home  lands.”  (new  york  times,  13 
March  1952). 

The  Communist  Party 

The  Communist  Party,  small  in 
numbers  before  the  war,  and  facing 
great  difficulties  during  its  long  period 
of  illegality  under  Hungarian  fascism, 
enjoyed  substantial  support  among  the 
workers  when  the  war  ended. 

The  miners,  builders,  metal  workers, 
tailors  and  leather  workers,  agricultural 
workers  and  small  peasants,  and  the 
neW'  Hungarian  Central  Council  of 
Trade  Unions,  elected  a  majority  of 
Communists  to  their  leading  bodies. 

Thus,  as  the  elections  and  these 
results  in  the  trade  unions  and  other 
otga^.^;jons  showed,  the  Communist 
Parry' received  increasing  support  and 
respect  for  the  work  it  was  doing. 

The  merger  with  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  brought  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  combined  Party 
which  eventually  numbered  close  on  a 
million,  or  about  one  in  five  of  the 
adult  population. 

ft  must  have  been  tremendously 
difficult  to  transform  this  member¬ 
ship  into  an  effective  socialist  force, 
and  to  find  enough  people  who  could 
combine  tecliniail  efficiency  with 
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sound  socialist  principles  so  that  a|l  the 
innumerable  things  that  had  to  be  pone 
could  be  effectively  carried  out.  j 
Most  of  the  membership  had  Pvery 
short  experience  and  training  in  demo¬ 
cratic  party  organisation  or  lifeiand 
could  not  have  been  deeply  convwsant 
with  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
Marxism.  Many  must  have  brpught 
with  them,  into  the  Party,  ideas  having 
little  in  common  with  socialism. 

Nevertheless  all  these  people,  '  with 
all  their  shortcomings,  were  whati  was 
mainly  available  to  perform  the  njiulti- 
tude  of  complex  tasks  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Hungary  into  a  socialist, 
democratic  state.  j 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
take  these  internal  weaknesses  of  the 
Hungarian  Workers’  Party  ,  into 
account,  weaknesses,  it  must  be  j;  em¬ 
phasised,  produced  mainly  but|  not 
entirely  by  ■  the  combined  circum¬ 
stances  of  Hungarian  history,  wheb  we 
consider  the  causes  of  subsequent 
events.  ’ 

'■i  W  ■ 

What  Went  Wrong?  *  “ 
Although  things  went  very  seriously 
wrong  in  many  important  respects,  we 
need  to  remember  that  in  other 
important  directions  quite  consider¬ 
able  advances  were  made.  If  we  are  to 
form  correct  and  useful  conclusions, 
it  is  essential  to  retain  a  balanced 
picture  which  includes  the  good,  as 
well  as  the  bad. 

The  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe 
in  its  August  1956  issue,  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  Hungary’s  progress.  It  shows 
that  Hungary’s  national  income  was  50 
per  cent  higher  in  1954  than  in  1949, 
and  65  per  cent  higher  than  in  1938. 
In  1954,  retail  sales  were  25  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1951,  with  food,  clothing 
and  other  manufactured  goods  all 
showing  increases.  The  sale  of  farm 
produce  was  12  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1949.  Figures  are  given  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  social  services  between  1949 
and  1954:  doctors  per  10,000  persons 
increased  from  10  to  13;  hospital  beds 
for  10,000  persons  from  53  to  60; 
pupils  in  secondary  education  increased 
from  93,000  to  163,000;  the  number  of 
university  and  college  students  in¬ 
creased  from  23,000  to  47,0Cjb.--  o  - 

All  this  is  to  the  good,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people  will  not  only  retain 
these  advances,  but  build  on  them  for 
further  improvement.  Indeed  the 
tragedy  is  all  the  greater,  in  view  of 
these  advances. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Party  separ¬ 
ated  themselves  off  from  the  people, 
and  a  gulf  grew  between  them  so  that 
the  leadership  more  and  more  lost 
touch  with  the  way  people  were  feel¬ 
ing  and  thinking.  The  law  was  flouted. 


and  many  innocent  persons,  including 
Party  members  and  Government 
workers,  were  unjustly  punished  and 
often  maltreated  and  imprisoned.  The 
revelation  that  Rajk  was  executed  on 
framed-up  charges  was  a  tremendous 
shock.  Large-scale  industrialisation 
plans  on  the  Soviet  style  were  intro¬ 
duced,  with  bad  results :  suitable  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
were  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
small  country  like  Hungary.  National 
feelings  were  wounded  by  policies 
which  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
country’s  special  characteristics. 

All  this  provided  the  basis  for  the 
popular  demonstrations  of  which  re¬ 
action  was  able  to  take  advantage. 

What  has  become  known  as  the 
“great  man”  cult,  which  flourished  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  imported  whole¬ 
sale  into  Hungary  around  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Rakosi,  the  leader  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Workers’  Party. 

To  the  “great  man”,  everything 
good  was  attributed.  All  the  advances 
were  due  to  his  “brilliance”.  His 
writings  and  speeches  assumed  the 
character  of  dogma,  to  be  applied  by 
one  and  all,  without  question. 

Thus  democracy  became  severely 
restricted,  not  only  in  the  Party,  but 
also  among  the  people,  and  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  party 
members  and  the  people  to  play  an 
effective,  thinking,  part  in  the  country’s 
affairs. 

Against  such  a  background,  the 
worst  features  of  bureaucracy  were 
able  to  flourish,  with  “yes-men”  creep¬ 
ing  into  administrative  posts;  and  of 
course  it  became  easier  as  time  went 
by  for  wrong  policies  to  be  adopted 
regarding  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  or  on  other  matters,  because 
it  was  so  difflcult  for  the  corrective  of 
real  democratic  examination  and 
checking  to  be  applied. 

The  A.V.H.,  or  Security  Police,  was 
created  with  the  purpose  of  safeauard- 
ing  the  security  of  the  state,  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  country  from  the  activities 
of  spies  and  saboteurs.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  necessarv  objective.  But  work¬ 
ing  in  such  conditions,  it  came  less  and 
less  under  the  control  of  any  elected 
body  whatever.  It  is  doubtful,  even,  if 
more  than  a  handful  of  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  or 
whether  more  than  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  knew  what  was 
being  done. 

Working  in  this  way,  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  in  the  political  background 
created  by  the  leadership  headed  by 
Rakosi  and  Gero,  it  was  used  illegally 
to  deal  with  people  in  the  Party  who 
opnoscd  the  leadership. 

In  the  bad  situation  which  developed 
as  a  result  of  all  these  errors  and 
crimes,  there  grew  up,  quite  inevitably. 


a  national  sense  of  deep  grievance 
which  began  to  dominate  the  thoughts 
of  all. 

Following  the  Twentieth  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  at  which 
revelations  of  similar  character  had 
been  made  as  part  of  a  great  effort  to 
put  things  right,  a  raging  discussion 
began  in  Hungary. 

Unfortunately,  changes  were  made 
all  too  slowly;  there  seemed  to  be 
reluctance  in  the  Party  and  the 
Government  to  make  a  clean  break 
with  past  practices;  and  as  the  feeling 
grew  that  the  demands  of  the  people 
were  being  stonewalled,  an  intense 
struggle  developed  within  the  Party 
between  the  holders  of  various  views 
on  what  had  to  be  done  to  put  things 
right.  Division  in  the  Party  naturally 
had  its  counterpart  at  all  levels  of 
Government  and  administration,  and 
in  many  organisations. 

This  rapidly  led  to  a  situation  in 
which  there  were  such  deep  divisions, 
and  such  loss  of  confidence,  that  the 
Party  was  unable  to  give  centralised 
leadership  at  the  moment  of  crisis 
which  began  on  23  October.  Split  and 
divided  from  within,  the  Party  disinte¬ 
grated  as  an  effective  force.  And 
because  the  working  class  found  itself 
at  this  moment  without  effective 
leadership,  it  became  confused  and 
itself  divided.  Reaction,  which  had 
been  working  and  hoping  for  just  such 
an  opportunity  as  this,  and  which  was 
the  only  organised  force  which  knew 
what  it  wanted  to  do,  attempted — and 
very  nearly  succeeded — to  take  com¬ 
plete  control  of  events  and  to  instal 
the  old  fascist  system  in  power  once 
more. 


The  Soviet  Union 

Following  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  given  much  help  to  Hungary,  not 
only  by  driving  the  Nazis  out  of  the 
country,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
economic  assistance  and  technical 
advice,  despite  its  own  difficulties. 

At  the  same  time,  previous  to  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  mistakes  were  made  in 
the  mutual  relations  between  socialist 
countries.  The  autocratic  attitude 
around  the  cult  of  Stalin,  led -to 
attitudes  in  many  of  the  economic  and 
military  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R- 
and  the  People’s  Democracies.  Al¬ 
though  efforts  were  made  to  do  away 
with  these  mistakes,  they  were  not 
quick  enough.  All  this  was  used  to  stir 
up  anti-Soviet  feeling  in  Hungary. 

The  ■  opponents  of  socialism,  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  equally  important, 
the  old  ideas  of  the  fascist  system,  were 
there,  inside  the  country.  Outside,  for 
years,  there  were  being  organised 
counter-revolutionary  bodies,  trained 


Soviet  tanks  in 
action — giving  jree 
rides  to  unarmed 
demonstrators  on 
the  first  Thursday 
of  Hungary’s  days 
of  trouble. 


10  fight  in  the  underground  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  difficulties 
in  the  socialist  countries  if  they  could 
be  exploited  for  counter-revolution. 

Thus  the  people’s  movement  to  put 
things  right,  and  to  proceed  on  the 
road  to  socialism,  became  entangled 
with  organised  counter-revolution 
which  tried  to  exploit  the  people’s 
grievances,  in  an  attempt  to  lead  them 
back  to  fascism. 

As  Janos  Kadar,  Prime  Minister  in 
the  New  Government,  has  said,  there 
were  three  main  causes  for  the  events : 

“The  first  is  the  shortcomings  that  actu¬ 
ally  existed  in  the  methods  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Party  and  Government, 
methods  which  seriously  affected  the 
bonds  of  the  Party  and  Government  with 
the  masses. 

“The  second  cause  is  that  while  it  was 
correct  to  see  shortcomings,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  criticised  was  bad.  For 
example,  people  inside  the  Party  who  saw 
the  shortcomings  most  clearly  were  wrong 
in  carrying  on  the  discussion  outside  the 
Party. 

“Likewise  there  were  questions  that 
could  have  been  settled  within  the 
Government,  but  which  were  talked  about 
in  the  streets. 

“The  third  cause  was  that  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  encouraged  by  certain  im¬ 
perialist  circles,  chose  the  most  opportune 
moment  and  made  use  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  for  its  own  ends. 

“These  three  causes  were  noticeable 
throughout  the  course  of  events  and  in 
the  different  groups  of  people  who  took 
part  in  them.” 

The  Course  of  Events 

“Five  bus-loads  of  Austrians  followed 
by  fifteen  private  cars  drove  into  Hungary 
on  Sunday  without  having  to  show  a 
single  passport.  For  the  first  time  in  nine 
years  Hungary  had  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
Iron  Curtain”  (daily  mail,  23  October 
1956). 

Not  quite  true,  because  it  had  been 
possible  to  drive  right  into  Hungary  in 
this  way  for  a  few  months;  and  many 
people  seem  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  open  door.  How  many  of  them 
were  visitors  and  how  many  were 
organised  fascists  entering  to  prepare 
the  uprising  may  never  be  known. 

On  23  October  students  demon¬ 
strated  in  Budapest,  with  slogans 
expressing  the  generally  agreed  desire 
of  the  public  for  changes  in  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
l^nt.  They  called  for  a  Party  Congress 
-and'il^  elections. 

The  demonstrations  were  planned 
the  previous  evening,  when,  according 
to  The  Observer  (11.11.56): 

“1,500  students  were  suddenly  called  to 
a  meeting  in  the  hall.  .  .  .  The  Army 
Colonel  who  taught  military  science  told 
us  that  a  demonstration  was  being  planned 
for  the  following  day”. 

Next  day,  according  to  the  same 
source,  “military  participation  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  .  .  .  The  same 
colonel  presided  over  our  meeting”. 
The  meaning  of  this  “military  parti¬ 


cipation”  was  shown  by  three  reports 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  Mail 
(25  October): 

“The  anti-Russian  rising  was  set  off  by 
Hungarian  Army  officers”  (Peter  Law¬ 
rence);  “Hundreds  of  insurgents  with 
machine  guns,  pistols  and  grenades  at¬ 
tacked  military  barracks  and  the  Com- 
muist  Party  Headquarters  in  Budapest”: 
“In  these  past  few  days  in  Budapest  I 
dined  with  the  free  men  who  for  a  year 
plotted  this  week’s  revolt”  (Noel  Barber). 
What  was  happening?  The  Daily 
Telegraph’s  Budapest  reporter  stated: 
“A  military  revolt,  which  had  probably 
been  planned  long  ago  in  advance  within 
certain  units  of  the  Hungarian  Regular 
Army,  was  superimposed  on  tlie  student 
demonstrations  and  popular  tumult” 
(29  October). 

The  Observer  report,  quoted  above, 
recounts  how  military  trucks  turned  up 
at  night  at  the  demonstration  and  how 
.  .  .  “they  began  slipping  their  guns  over 
the  side  of  the  trueks  into  our  out¬ 
stretched  hands”. 

The  Daily  Mail  editorial  (25  Oct¬ 
ober)  described  what  was  going  on  as 
“counter-revolution”. 

The  aecusation  that  hostile  elements 
were  at  work  was  also  made  by  Imre 
Nagy,  when,  in  response  to  the  public 
demand,  he  was  made  Prime  Minister: 
“Hostile  elements  have  abused  the 


peaceful  demonstrations  of  Hungarian 
youth  to  direct  a  blow  against  the 
People’s  Democracy.”  (the  times,  25 
October). 

That  night,  the  situation  became 
much  worse.  The  main  radio  station 
was  attacked  after  shots  had  been 
fired  at  the  crowd  demanding  admit¬ 
tance  for  representatives  to  broadcast. 
Who  actually  fired  the  shots  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  they  signalled  a  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  armed  action  in  which  it 
became  clear  that  a  well-planned  mili¬ 
tary  operation  was  in  progress.  A 
number  of  key  Government  buildings 
were  attacked.  Arms  and  ammunition 
stores  were  seized. 

The  Government  decided  to  ask  the 
■Sovigt'Afniy  for  help  to  restore  order. 
The  circumstances  in  which  this  re¬ 
quest  was  made  are  still  not  clear.  But 
once  the  request  was  made,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  tq  see  how  the  Soviet  Army  could 
refuse^ 

Reports  show  that  the  request  to  the 
Soviet  Army  was  announced  on  Buda¬ 
pest  radio  at  8  a.ni.  on  Wednesday 
morning,  following  the  announcement 
that  Imre  Nagy  haU  been  appointed 
Prime  Minister  during  the  night.  On 
Thursday.  25  October.  Nagy  again 
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broadcast,  blaming  “counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries”.  Kadar,  who  was  also  H  the 
Government,  and  had  replaced  (Jiero 
as  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Workers’ 
Party,  broadcast  an  appeal  to  workers, 
peasants  and  intellectuals  to  restore 
order  if  they  did  not  want  to  fall  ufider 
the  capitalist  yoke  again.  Kadar  had 
recently  been  released  from  prison 
where  he  had  been  kept  without  Must 
cause.  ’I 

There  followed  a  period  in  which 
Nagy  gave  in  day  by  day  to  the  de¬ 
mands  put  forward  by  the  reaction¬ 
aries;  but  each  time  he  accepted  what 
they  demanded,  it  became  clearer  !that 
they  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
system  and  the  seizure  of  power. 

For  example  on  30  October  The 
Times  reports  the  rebel  radio  at  Gyor 
saying  that  Hungarians  would  not 
capitulate  to  Nagy;  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (3  November)  reported: 

“It  seems  that  Mr.  Nagy  is  determined 
to  save  himself  and  his  Government  by 
wholesale  surrenders  of  what  some  of  his 
co’leagues  may  still  regard  as  principle”. 
Bruce  Renton  in  the  New  Statesman 
(17  November)  summed  it  up  like  this: 

“The  tragedy,  as  one  of  them  put  it  to 


me  in  Nagy’s  office,  was  that  ‘the  revolu¬ 
tion  has  over-rolled  itself,  and  that  the 
Government  has  ended  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  right  wing’.” 

Anna  Kethly,  veteran  Social  Demo¬ 
crat,  declined  to  join  the  Nagy  Govern¬ 
ment,  because,  as  she  told  the  Daily 
Herald  reporter : 

“Among  the  revolutionaries  there  are 
right-wing  fascist  extremists  who  would 
dearly  love  to  capture  our  national  revolu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  impose  another  kind  of 
dictatorship”  (1  November). 

The  Daily  Telegraph  reported: 

“The  rebels’  chief  civilian  spokesman, 
Josef  Dudas,  told  me  in  Budapest  last 
Wednesday  (31  October)  that  Nagy  had 
already  agreed  in  principle  to  his  demand 
that  all  but  two  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  replaced  by  nominees  of 
the  patriot  forces  and  the  revived  parties. 
The  exceptions  were  the  Smallholders’ 
leader,  Bela  Kovacs,  and  Nagy 
himself.  .  .  .”  (7  November). 

On  Nagy’s  request,  Soviet  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Budapest  on 
Tuesday,  30  October.  Immediately  the 
situation  became  very  much  worse. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  brought  it  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  right  wing. 
Thousands  of  emigres  were  pouring 
over  the  frontier  from  Austria,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Alexander  Werth  in  Reynolds 
(4  November),  and  armed  groups  were 
dashing  from  place  to  place  murdering 
members  of  the  Hungarian  Workers’ 
Party. 

The  situation  is  summed  up  in  this 
selection  of  extracts  from  eye-witness 
reports : 

“Outside  the  party  headquarters 
across  the  square,  other  bodies  lie,  ’meii 
who  were  shot  down  as  they  tried  to  get 
away,  some  who,  soaked  in  petrol,  ran 
flaming,  until  they  roasted  to  death.  Their 
blackened  and  shrunken  limbs  jut  out 
like  the  branches  of  dead  trees” 
(Trevor'  Philpott,  picture  post,  12 
November). 

“Popular  violence  unrestrained  by  any 
regular  military  or  police  units  has  held 
Budapest  in  its  grip”  (Gordon  Shepherd, 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  30  October). 

“The  people  of  Budapest  are  tonight 
purging  their  city  of  Communism.  ...  As 
I  toured  the  battered  shell-blasted 
squares,  crowds  showed  me  great  open 
fires  of  Communist  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets.  .  .  .  They  pointed  proudly  to  the 
bodies  of  party  officials,  summarily  shot 
(Jeffery  Blyth,  daily  mail,  31  October). 

“Yesterday  I  watched  the  horrifying 
sight  of  men  being  lynched”  (Jeffery 
Blyth,  DAILY  MAIL,  1  November). 

“The  tragic  thing  is  that  while  the 
Russians  have  been  hesitating,  things  have 
been  taking  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse. 

.  .  .  TTie  mob,  led  by  Freedom  Fighters, 
succeeded  in  shooting  their  way  into  the 
Communist  Headquarters  and  into  the 
Headquarters  of  the  secret  police.  .  .  . 
They  have  strung  up  every  man  and 
woman  they  found  inside,  including  some 
‘good’  Communists.  .  .  .  One  of  these 
is  Laza  Mezo,  a  top  functionary  and  long 
established  supporter  of  Nagy’s  fight 
against  the  Kremlin.  .  .  . 

“These  men  are  hanging  from  windows, 
from  trees,  from  lamp-posts — anywhere 
you  can  hang  men  from. 

“It  is  enough  for  someone  to  shout 
‘That  man  is  an  A.V.H.’  (security)  to 
have  everyone  in  the  street  setting  off  in 
a  hue  and  cry  after  him.  I  saw  this  several 
times  myself — the  trouble  is  that  ordinary 
citizens  are  being  strung  up  at  the  same 
time”  (Sefton  Doimer,  daily  express,  30 
October). 

“The  fear  remains  that  even  worse 
terrorism  and  massacre  may  develop  in 
the  hours  ahead  .  .  .  from  long  suppressed 
right-wing  elements”  (evening  news  31 
October). 

While  these  despatches  were  being 
sent  to  London,  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
was  expressing  fears  of  a  revival  of 
anti-Semitism : 

"Dark  elements  seem  to  be  at  work 
to  stir  up  hatred  against  Jews.  .  .  . 

“It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  Hun;_j 
garian  officers,  who  had  bexin  forced  to 
leave  the  country  because  of  their  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Nazis  and  their  acts 
of  persecution  during  the  war,  have  now 
returned.  It  is  the  return  of  these  elements 
and  their  latent  anti-Semitism  which  the 
Jews  have  e\ery  reason  to  fear. 

“They  remember,  too,  that  after  the 
downfall  of  Bela  Kun's  shortlived  Com¬ 
munist  regime  following  the  First  World 
War  there  was  an  upsurge  of  anti- 
Semitism  stimulated  primarily  by  reac¬ 
tionary  Hungarian  nationalists.  In  some 
ways  the  situation  is  repeated  today. . . .” 

(2  November). 

All  the  signs  pointed  to  a  terrible 


THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  KADAR  GOVERNMENT 

(Issued  4  November  1956) 


(1)  Assure  the  independence  and 
absolute  sovereignty  of  our  country. 

(2)  Defend  our  People’s  Democratic 
regime,  our  socialist  regime,  against  all 
attacks;  defend  our  socialist  gains  and 
pursue  our  march  forward  on  the  road 
of  building  socialism. 

(3)  Put  an  end  to  the  fratricidal 
struggle,  re-establish  order  and  internal 
peace  within  our  country. 

(4)  Re-establish  fraternal  and  close 
links  with  all  socialist  countries  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  equality  and  rights, 
of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of 
others;  re-establish  our  economic 
relations  on  the  principles  of  recipro¬ 
cal  interest  and  mutual  aid. 

(5)  Collaborate  peacefully  with  all 
states,  irrespective  of  their  social  and 
political  regime. 

(6)  Rapidly  and  appreciably  im¬ 
prove  the  living  standards  of  the 
working  people  and  especially  of  the 
vyorking  class;  build  more  houses  and 
give  the  factories  the  means  themselves 
to  construct  housing  for  their  workers 
and  employees. 

(7)  Revise  our  economic  plans  and 
change  our  methods  of  directing  our 
economy,  taking  account  of  national 
characteristics  in  order  to  improve  the 
living  standards  of  our  population  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

(8)  Put  an  end  to  bureaucracy  and 
widely  develop  democracy  for  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  working  people. 

(9  Establishment  of  Workers’  Coun¬ 
cils  in  all  the  factories  and  enterprises 


on  the  basis  of  broad  democracy. 

(10)  Develop  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion;  appreciably  reduce  compulsory 
deliveries,  aid  individual  peasants.  The 
Government  will  definitely  put  an  end 
to  all  illegality  committed  in  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Co¬ 
operatives  and  it  will  strictly  ensure 
the  principle  of  free  choice  in  relation 
to  the  joining  of  such  Co-operatives. 

(11)  Organised  democratic  elections 
for  the  establishment  of  local  organs 
of  power  and  for  the  Revolutionary 
Councils. 

(12)  Support  small  industry  and 
small  private  commerce  in  the  country¬ 
side  and  the  towns. 

(13)  Systematically  develop  our 
national  Hungarian  culture  on  the 
basis  of  our  progressive  traditions. 

(14)  In  the  interests  of  our  people, 
of  our  working  class  and  of  our 
country,  the  Revolutionarr  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Workers  and  Peasants  of 
Hungary  has  asked  the  Commander  of 
Soviet  Troops  to  aid  our  people  in 
defeating  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces,  and  re-establishing  the  People’s 
Democratic  regime,  restoring  order 
and  calm  in  our  country. 

(15)  After  the  re-establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity  in  our  country, 
our  Hungarian  Government  will  carry 
out  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  signatories  of  the  War¬ 
saw  Agreement  to  examine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
on  Hungarian  territory. 
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massacre  and  a  revival  of  the  fascism 
that  had  existed  before  the  war. 

And  then  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
broadcast.  He 

"bitterly  attacked  the  Imre  Nagy  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  broadcast  on  the  Hungarian 
radio,  described  it  as  ‘the  heir  of  a  broken 
system’.  The  Roman  Catholic  Primate, 
who  was  released  from  prison  only  last 
week,  demanded  Hungary  should  abandon 
Communism  and  return  to  a  system  of 
private  property”  (Reynolds  news,  4  No¬ 
vember). 

“Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  called  upon 
the  West  and  particularly  the  Big  Powers 
'  ‘to  support  us  politically  and  help  us  in 

'  this  critical  situation’.”  (daily  mail,  3 

November). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Cardinal 
was  demanding  a  return  to  capitalism 
and  calling  for  help  from  the  West, 
reports  came  that 

“Ihe  Offices  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
Budapest  were  sei2ied  by  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries.  The  significance  of  this  is  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Imre 
Nagy  at  that  time  Prime  Minister,  was 
also  Foreign  Minister.  The  revolution¬ 
aries’  are  Hungarian  right  wing  extremists 
under  the  leadeish.p  of  Joseph  Duaas, 
who  do  not  recogn.se  the  authority  of  the 
Nagy  Government”  (Alexander  Werth, 
REYNOLDS  NEWS,  4  Novemberj. 

As  The  Times  correspondent  re¬ 
ported  (30  October)  “a  crucial  stage” 
had  been  reached. 

Nagy,  who  had  given  way  to  the 
right  wing  and  fascists,  was  himself 
now  appealing  to  the  West  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  quit  the  Warsaw  Treaty  without 
negotiation  with  the  other  member 
states;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  Mind- 
szenty’s  broadcast  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  show,  the  right 
wing  were  preparing  to  get  rid  of 
Nagy,  as  he  had  fulfilled  his  purpose, 
so  that  fully  fledged  fascism  could  be 
installed  in  his  place. 

In  an  interview,  Anna  Kethly  later 
said  that  everyone  had  been  “bowled 
over  by  the  Cardinal’s  return  and  did 
not  know  what  action  to  take”. 

Mr.  Charles  Coutts,  a  Briton  who 
lived  in  Budapest  for  three  years,  sent 
this  account  published  in  the  Daily 
Worker  on  16  November: 

“In  those  four  days  before  Soviet 
troops  re-entered  Budapest  anarchy 
reigned  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
armed  groups,  but  they  all  claimed  to 
revolutionaries. 

‘-White  -Terror’  was  conducted, 
thename  of  being  against  Security 
men  in  disguise.  In  this  way  hundreds 
of  the  finest  workers,  both  Communist 
and  otherwise,  were  murdered. 

“The  Nagy  Government  had  become 
one  that  simply  served  as  a  mirror  for 
every  new  demand,  and  these  demands 
were  coming  from  the  right  wing. 

“Emigres  were  streaming  back  from 
West  Germany  and  Austria. 

“It  has  to  be  understood  that 
reaction  was  the  only  really  organised 
force  in  the  country.  In  the  absence  of 


any  united  working  class  they  would 
have  taken  complete  power.  Then  the 
slogans  of  neutrality  and  free  elections 
would  have  served  their  purpose  and 
been  thrown  aside.” 

The  Kadar  Government 

The  moment  was  one  of  enormous 
danger.  Radio  Free  Europe  was  issu¬ 
ing  calls  to  revolt: 

“We  also  heard  on  Radio  Free  Europe, 
broadcasting  from  Munich  (West 
Germany)  towards  the  satellite  countries, 
programmes  whose  impassioned  tone  and 
desperate  calls  to  revolt  certainly  did  a 
lot  of  wrong. 

“During  those  last  days,  numerous 
Hungarians  told  us:  ‘These  broadcasts 
have  provoked  bloodshed’.”  (Michel 
Gordey,  correspondent  for  France  soir, 
published  in  the  new  York  herald- 
tribune  on  13  November.) 

The  Imre  Nagy  Government  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  under  the 


A  fascist  newspaper  published  in 
West  Germany  appeals  for  help 
for  Hungarian  rebels.  This  paper 
was  once  the  fournal  of  the 
“  Waffen-S.S.",  Hitler’s  terror 
organisation. 

complete  control  of  fascists,  sworn 
enemies  of  socialism,  men  pledged  to 
provoke  war  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  What  could  be  done? 

Four  Ministers,  led  by  Janos  Kadar, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Party,  decided  to 
gather  together  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Government  that  would  continue  the 
fight  against  fascism,  and  save  the 
socialist  gains  of  the  people. 

This  meant  that  they  would  need  to 
call  again  on  the  Soviet  Army  for  help. 
It  must  have  been  a  terribly  difficult 
decision  to  take,  but  it  was  the  only 
one  that  could  save  Hungary  from 
fascism. 

The  wildest  stories  circulated  in  the 
British  press  concerning  the  alleged 
scale  on  which  the  Soviet  forces  then.^ 
conducted  operations.  But  Herr  Peter 


Strasser.  Socialist  member  of  Austrian 
Parliament,  and  delegate  to  the  Council 
of  Europe,  on  returning  to  Vienna 
from  Budapest, 

“discounted  stories  of  Soviet  brutality, 
saying  that  he  had  not  witnessed  any  such 
acts  nor  had  he  heard  any  first  hand  ac¬ 
counts  of  them.  ...  It  was  doubtful,  Herr 
Strasser  added,  whether  the  Russians  had 
bombed  Budapest  and  other  towns  from 
the  air”  (Manchester  guardian,  12  No¬ 
vember). 

The  Kadar  Government  was  in¬ 
vested  by  Mr.  Istvan  Dobi,  President 
of  the  original  Government  and  for¬ 
merly  a  leading  figure  in  the  Small¬ 
holders’  Party,  and  who  supported 
Kadar  in  asking  again  for  Soviet  Army 
help. 

I'he  situation  as  this  goes  to  the 
printer  is  still  one  of  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mr.  Kadar  is  actively  carrying 
on  negotiations  with  trade  union  and 
factory  organisations.  His  Government 
is  making  every  effort  to  get  the  eco¬ 
nomy  working  again.  First  moves  have 
been  made  to  get  elected  Workers’ 
Councils  in  the  factories.  Assurances 
have  been  given  that  Soviet  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  fascist  restoration.  Only 
the  Hungarian  people  can  decide  the 
future  course  of  Hungarian  affairs,  and 
when  fascism  is  defeated,  the  way  will 
be  clear  for  them  to  resume,  in  their 
own  way,  their  advance  to  socialism. 

Nevertheless  what  faces  the 
Government  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  that  any  Government  has  ever 
had  to  tackle.  Every  kind  of  effort 
is  still  being  made  by  reaction 
to  prevent  the  people  from  giving 
Kadar  their  confidence.  The  story  that 
the  Russians  were  deporting  Hun¬ 
garians  was  widely  spread:  we  can 
only  imagine  the  dreadful  effect  such 
a  rumour  would  have  on  a  people  al¬ 
ready  suffering  too  much  from  shock. 
It  has  been  denied,  and  those  who 
spread  the  rumour  have  been  unable 
to  produce  a  scrap  of  evidence;  so  the 
story  has  been  dropped,  but  no  doubt 
a  new  rumour  is  being  worked  up  and 
soon  will  replace  it. 

No  doubt,  also,  the  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces  are  at  work,  both 
inside  and  outside  Hungary,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  next.  Although  the 
fighting  h.as  been  stopped,  we  can  be 
sure  that  these  men  are  still  busy. 


SOME  QUESTIONS 


Whv  are  Soviet  Army  units  in 
HunjJary? 

Up  to  May  1955  they  were  there 
in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Hungary  (Paris,  February  1947) 
to  safeguard  lines  of  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Zone  in  Austria.  Soviet 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Austria 
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following  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty 
in  May  1955,  but  in  the  same  month 
Hungary  signed  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
with  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public.  Poland,  Rumania  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  by  which  a  joint  command 
was  formed. 


The  Warsaw  Treaty  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  an  answer  to  N.A.T.O.,  Which 
was  formed  in  1950,  and  the  start  of 
German  rearmament  in  1955.  Under 
N.A.T.O.,  American  troops  are!  sta¬ 
tioned  in  a  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  there  are  four  British 'divi¬ 
sions  and  a  tactical  air  force  in  .West 
Germany.  Under  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
Soviet  units  were  stationed  in  Poland, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  “to  provide 
safeguards  against  possible  aggression”, 
but  each  member  country  was  pledged 
to  work  for  a  system  of  European 
security  that  would  end  military 
blocs,  and  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  all  countries  in 
Europe. 


Is  the  Soviet  Army  trying  to 
impose  Socialism? 

The  people  of  each  country  must 
establish  socialism  for  themselves,  and 
find  their  own  way  of  doing  it.  Social¬ 
ism  cannot  be  brought  in  from  outside. 
Soviet  troops  have  been  in  Hungary 
since  1944,  when  they  drove  the  Mazis 
out.  But  they  have  never  tried  to  force 
socialism  or  any  other  kind  of  system 
on  Hungary,  and  are  not  trying  to  do 
so  now.  (See  page  2,  col.  2.) 

In  this  crisis,  they  were  called  upon 
by  the  Kadar  Government  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  fascism  being  imposed  on  the 
country  by  force.  Hungary  had  fascism 
imposed  on  it  in  1919  by  foreign 
armed  intervention  and  only  got  rid  of 
it  with  Soviet  help  in  1944.  If  fascism 
were  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand 
again,  the  people  would  be  pushed 
back  under  a  terrible  dictatorship,  and 
all  their  socialist  gains  would  be  taken 
from  them.  The  people  do  not  want  to 
return  to  capitalism  or  fascism.  They 
want  to  continue  to  advance  towards 
socialism.  They  organised  their  demon¬ 
strations  because  the  policies  of  tlie 
Government  under  Rakosi  and  Gero 
were  holding  up  the  advance  towards 
socialism.  But  fascists,  with  help  from 
outside,  tried  to  make  use  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  attempted  to  seize  power. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  was 
only  one  thing  could  save  the  country 
— the  fascist  counter-revolutionary 
meiiace  had  tc  be  crushed  and  fatjktf- 
Soviet  military  aid  was  given.  ^ 


Is  the  Soviet  Army  interfering 
with  Hungary’s  right  to  de¬ 
cide  its  own  future? 

Some  people  say  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  should  have  been  lefts  to 
‘fight  it  out  for  themselves”.  But  they 
were  not  being  left  to  themselves,(  be¬ 
cause  the  fascists  were  being  helped 
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from  outside.  If  anyone  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  fascists  poured  into 
the  country,  look  at  the  way  60,000 
people  poured  out  of  the  country  after 
the  fighting.  If  so  many  can  get  out, 
now,  when  the  frontier  is  supposed  to 
be  closed  and  guarded,  what  was  to 
stop  them  getting  in  when  it  was  wide 
open?  . 

Hungary  is  pledged  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  signed  with  us  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent 
fascism  or  anything  that  could  give  rise 
to  fascism.  Under  Article  4  of  this 
Treaty,  Hungary  agreed  on : 

“measures  for  dissolving  all  organisations 
of  a  fascist  type  on  Hungarian  territory, 
whether  political,  military  or  para¬ 
military,  as  well  as  other  organisations 
conducting  propaganda,  including  revi¬ 
sionist  propaganda,  hostile  to  the  United 
Nations”,  and  agreed  that  it  would  “not 
permit  in  future  the  existence  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  organisations  of  that  nature  which 
have  as  their  aim  denial  to  the  people  of 
their  democratic  rights”. 

These  aims  were  adopted  by  Hun¬ 
gary  so  that  it  could  be  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.  If  fascism  were  allowed  to 
get  back  into  power,  there  would  be 
no  freedom  or  self-determination  for 
the  Hungarian  people.  They  would 
have  lost  their  liberty,  as  they  did  under 
fascism  before.  Hungary  needed  Soviet 
help  to  prevent  the  return  of  fascism, 
and  to  preserve  the  aims  set  down  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  agreed  with  the 
United  Nations. 


Was  the  danger  of  war  lessened 
or  increased? 

Without  Soviet  help,  Hungary  would 
have  fallen  under  faseist  control.  The 
danger  of  war  would  have  been  tre¬ 
mendously  increased.  Fascist  Hungary 
would  be  ruled  by  those  who  aim  to 
recapture  “the  old  frontiers”  lost  in  the 
two  world  wars.  They  would  be  bound 
to  ally  themselves  with  like-minded 
Governments  and  groups  elsewhere. 
They  would  therefore  become  the  ally 
of  Adenauer’s  West  Germany,  which 
aims  to  restore  Germany’s  old  frontiers 
and  to  unify  Germany  by  force;  they 
would  have  become  the  centre  for  or¬ 
ganising  fascist  groups  in  Poland, 
Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia;  they  would  serve  as  the 
willing  accomplices  of  all  the  forces 
seeking  a  pretext  for  war.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  minorities  living  in  the  border¬ 
ing  countries  would  have  been  the  pre¬ 
text  for  territorial  demands  and  the 
focal  points  of  trouble.  The  map  on 
page  1  shows  how  Hungary  could  be¬ 
come  a  corridor  into  the  heart  of 
socialism  and  the  dangers  it  would 
create  as  an  advanced  base  for 
N.A.T.O. 

By  preventing  the  return  of  fascism 
the  Soviet  Army  has  checked  an  in¬ 
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crease  in  the  war  danger.  But  peace 
will  continue  to  be  in  peril  unless  there 
is  a  long-term  settlement  in  Europe. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Hungary’s  suffering  is  a  cause  of 
deep  distress  to  all  Socialists  and  Com¬ 
munists.  No  one  can  remain  unmoved 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  so  deeply 
in  trouble. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  saddened 
also  by  the  bloodshed  in  Egypt,  for 
which  our  Tory  Government  is  so 
much  to  blame. 

What  can  we  do? 

The  Tories  are  trying  to  hide  their 
crimes  of  aggression  against  Egypt,  and 
of  dictatorship  in  Cyprus  and  Kenya, 
behind  hypocritical  accusations  con¬ 
cerning  Hungary. 

But  Labour  must  not  permit  itself  to 
be  diverted  from  its  duty  of  ridding 
this  country  of  Tory  rule  as  soon  as 
is  humanly  possible. 

We  should  press  for  a  European 
Security  Treaty,  open  to  all  nations 
whatever  their  form  of  government,  to 
replace  the  system  of  the  N.A.T.O. 
organisation  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  organisation  on  the 
other. 

The  H-bomb  tests  should  be  stopped, 
as  a  step  towards  abolition  of  atomic 
weapons  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreement. 

British,  French  and  Israeli  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt, 
whose  Government  should  be  helped 
to  repair  the  damage  done,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  the  Canal  without  out¬ 
side  domination,  in  the  interests  of  all 
nations. 

In  Hungary,  negotiations  should 
start  as  soon  as  possible  between  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  establish  better  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops,  once  the  danger  of  a  fascist  res¬ 
toration  has  passed. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  called 
for  a  top-level  meeting  of  the  great 
powers.  We  should  support  this  as  an 
urgent  and  much  needed  way  in  which 
the  chief  powers  can  be  rapidly  brought 
together  to  discuss  how  world  tension 
;  can  be  reduced. 

The  troubles  of  the  world  ;ire  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  practical  effect  has 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  wishes  of 
mankind  for  peace  and  co-existence. 
We  have  recently  seen  how  quickly  this 
precarious  peace  can  deteriorate  into  an 
acute  danger  of  war. 

The  big  Powers  must  meet  and  reach 
agreement  on  practical  steps  for  peace. 
This  is  the  demand  that  should  come 
from  every  section  of  the  Labour  and 
progressive  movement  in  Britain. 


.  all  Jtpn.),  Wal/ord.  Htrts.  CP,  M'/ 100,' 1  l/.'l' 
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“RENT  REBATE”  SCHEMES 
EXPOSED 


The  Facts  about  Differential  Kent 


By  H.  FAGAN 


ROWING  numbers  of  tenants  of  council  houses  are  having 


their  rents  increased.  The  councils’  excuse  for  this  is  the 


increased  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  the  houses.  These 
increased  costs,  however,  arise  from  higher  interest  charges  and 
reductions  in  Government  subsidies,  which  were  always  inadequate. 

Some  councils  have  sought  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties,  caused 
by  the  Government’s  pohcy,  by  putting  a  larger  amount  of  the 
costs  on  the  rates.  Some  have  imposed  flat-rate  rent  increases, 
whilst  others  have  adopted  various  forms  of  differential  rents  so 
as  to  increase  considerably  the  total  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the 
tenants. 

AH  councils  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  these  enormous  costs. 
To  cover  them  out  of  rents,  would  mean  putting  up  rents  far  be¬ 
yond  anything  their  tenants — especially  the  poorer  ones — could 
possibly  afford  to  pay.  Therefore  they  have  been  looking  for  ways 
in  which  rents  could  be  varied  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  hardship 
to  lower-paid  tenants  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  Tory  Government,  which  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
higher  interest  charges  and  the  reduced  subsidies,  urges  the  councils 
to  adopt  differential  rent  schemes.  In  this  way  it  tries  to  pass  on  to 
the  councils  the  odium  of  imposing  huge  penalties  on  the  majority 
of  tenants — not  to  reheve  the  poorer-paid  tenant,  but  to  pay  for  the 
Tories’  reactionary  pohcy  of  giving  higher  interest  rates  to  the 
moneylenders,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  expenditure  on  housing 
the  people. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  examine  how  the  differential 
rents  schemes  work,  to  deal  with  the  arguments  put  forward  in 
support  of  them,  and  to  bring  forward  the  alternative  policy  advocated 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  those  who  support  the  schemes 
often  sound  very  convincing  to  ordinary  people,  especially  when 
they  are  advanced,  in  all  sincerity,  by  Labour  councillors,  harassed 
with  the  problem  of  balancing  their  council  housing  accounts. 

It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  it  is  unfair  that  ratepayers  and 
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taxpayers  should  subsidise  those  council  tenants  who  can  well 
afford  to  pay  an  unsubsidised  rent;  moreover,  if  those  who  can 
afford  more  do  without  the  subsidy,  it  can  then  be  used  to  help  the 
needy  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended. 

Later  on  we  deal  with  these  and  other  arguments.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  are  based  entirely  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  increased  rents,  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  higher  rents  are  simply  the  result  of  Tory  policy. 


HOW  THE  SCHEMES  WORK 

'^HERE  are  a  variety  of  schemes  whereby  local  authorities  can 
vary  rents  according  to  income. 

Rent  Rebate  Schemes 

The  earliest  method  was  by  way  of  rent  rebate  schemes.  Under 
these  schemes  a  standard  rent  payable  by  all  tenants  is  fixed ;  those 
tenants  who  cannot  afford  this  standard  rent  are  entitled  to  apply 
for  a  rebate,  or  a  reduction  in  rent,  if  they  can  show  hardship. 

Many  local  authorities  who  operated  these  schemes  before  the 
war  fixed  the  standard  rent  at  the  fully  subsidised  rent,  and  used 
additional  subsidies  from  the  rates  to  help  the  tenant  whose  income 
was  so  low  that  even  the  standard  rent  was  beyond  his  means. 
Thus  the  rebate  he  received  was  not  at  the  expense  of  other  tenants, 
all  of  whom  continued  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  housing  subsidy. 
The  rent  rebate  principle  can,  however,  be  operated  in  such  a  way 
that  the  standard  rent  is  not  the  fully  subsidised  rent,  but  some¬ 
thing  more — the  equivalent  of  a  partially  subsidised  rent — the 
remainder  of  the  subsidy  being  used  to  finance  the  rebates.  Those 
tenants  who  apphed  for  a  rebate  had  to  undergo  a  Means  Test 
before  being  granted  it,  though  where  the  standard  rent  was  fixed 
low  enough  only  a  few  had  to  apply  for  rebate  and  submit  to  a 
Means  Test. 

These  schemes  were  mostly  started  in  the  ’thirties,  when  there 
were  about  3  million  unemployed  and  many  could  not  afford  the 
normal  council  rents,  low  as  they  then  were.  Many  of  them  have 
now  ceased  to  operate  because  no  tenants  fall  below  the  old  income 
level  necessary  to  plead  hardship. 

Bristol  is  one  of  these  authorities  which  operate  a  rent  rebate 
scheme.  Under  this  scheme  standard  rent  including  rates  is  charged. 
In  calculating  whether  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  rebate,  the  council 
takes  one-sixth  of  the  gross  income  (including  overtime  and  wife’s 
earnings,  but  disregarding  family  allowances  and  part  of  war 
disability  pensions  etc.),  deducts  6d.  for  each  dependent  child, 
but  adds  something  for  earning  children  according  to  age.  If  the 
final  amount  is  less  than  the  standard  rent,  the  tenant  gets  a  rebate. 
In  1953  1,063  tenants  were  in  receipt  of  rebates  out  of  about  30,000. 

The  Bristol  scheme  created  great  unrest,  particularly  amongst 
the  factory  workers  and  the  organised  Labour  movement.  Above 
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all,  resentment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  City  Council  pro¬ 
posed  asking  the  employers  to  verify  earnings,  including  overtime. 
This  was  abandoned  only  when  strike  action  was  threatened. 
The  Bristol  Trades  Council  expressed  itself  most  forcibly  on  this. 


Additional  Earner  or  Lodger  Charges 

Additions  to  the  standard  rent  because  of  additional  earners  or 
lodgers  can  be  operated  separately  or  combined  with  other  rent 
schemes. 

Some  local  authorities  simply  increase  the  rent  to  those  tenants 
who  have  lodgers,  others  impose  an  increase  of  rent  on  those  who 
have  sons  or  daughters  living  in  the  house  and  earning  wages. 
The  charge  may  be  anything  up  to  10s.  per  week. 


Rent  Surcharge  Schemes 

These  are  schemes  in  which  tenants  earning  more  than  a  certain 
amount  (often  about  £10  a  week)  pay  a  surcharge  in  the  form  of 
extra  rent,  say,  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  per  week  or  even  more.  These  sur¬ 
charge  schemes  can  be  combined  with  rebate  schemes  for  the 
poorer  tenant. 

An  example  of  such  a  scheme  is  that  operated  by  Gosport  Borough 
Council,  and  was  outlined  in  the  Government  publication  Transfers, 
Exchanges  and  Rents.  The  standard  rent  is  the  rough  equivalent 
of  the  fully  subsidised  rent.  From  this,  tenants  are  either  granted 
rebates  or  charged  extra  according  to  their  income,  based  on  the 
following: 


Tenant's  Income 
Below  £4  . . 

£4-£5  10s . 

£5  10s.-£6  10s.  . . 

£6  10s.-£8  . . 

£8-£10 
£10  and  over 


Rent 

Standard  rent  less  7s. 
Standard  rent  less  5s. 
Standard  rent  less  3s. 
Standard  rent. 
Standard  rent  plus  4s. 
Standard  rent  plus  8s. 


In  computing  the  tenant’s  income,  the  first  10s.  of  each  child’s 
or  other  person’s  earnings  are  excluded,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  (subject  to  a  maximum  of  40s.  from  each  male  and  35s. 
from  each  female)  is  added  to  the  tenant’s  income.  Rent  surcharge 
schemes  involve  a  Means  Test  for  all  council  tenants. 


Differential  Rent  Schemes 

Differential  rent  schemes  are  those  which  the  Tories  and  the 
Government  favour  most  of  all. 

Under  these  schemes  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rent  is  fixed 
for  each  dwelling,  the  maximum  being  frequently  at  or  near  the 
economic  rent  (or  the  full  rent  without  deducting  subsidy),  and 
the  minimum  somewhat  below  the  fully  subsidised  rent.  The  actual 
rent  charged  to  each  tenant  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
is  arrived  at  by  a  formula  based  on  the  idea  that  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  person’s  income  (varying  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth) 
can  after  various  deductions  or  additions  be  reasonably  regarded  as 
available  for  rent. 

An  example  of  a  “differential  rent  scheme”  is  that  operated  by 
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the  Westminster  City  Council  for  its  centrally  heated  post-war 
flats.  When  first  introduced  in  1950  the  minimum  and  maximum 
gross  rents  for  a  four-roomed  flat  were  fixed  at  37s.  6d.  and  81s.  9d. 
respectively.  A  tenant  who  cannot  afford  the  maximum  rent  has  to 
furnish  proof  of  the  gross  income  of  himself  and  his  wife,  including 
overtime,  but  excluding  children’s  allowances.  The  first  £1  of  the 
tenant’s  income  and  £2  of  the  wife’s  earnings  are  disregarded.  The 
net  rent  (i.e.  exclusive  of  rates  and  central  heating  charges)  is 
assessed  at  one-seventh  of  the  remainder,  providing  it  does  not  fall 
below  the  minimum. 

In  Lewisham  the  council  attempted  to  introduce  a  scheme  in 
which  the  new  minimum  rents  were  at  most  a  few  shilhngs  below 
the  former  rent  and  the  maximum  rents  in  some  cases  more  than 
double.  Those  tenants  who  did  not  want  to  pay  the  maximum 
(for  a  three-bedroom  maisonnette,  45s.  lOd.  plus  9s.  4d.  rates,  4s.  3d. 
laundry  and  15s.  3d.  central  heating)  had  to  undergo  a  Means  Test. 
For  this  purpose  the  tenant’s  average  weekly  income  over  the  last 
thirteen  weeks  was  taken,  before  deductions  for  income  tax,  national 
insurance  etc.,  and  including  all  bonus,  overtime,  gratuities  and 
other  extras,  excepting  only  children’s  allowances  and  disability 
pensions.  The  wife’s  income  minus  the  first  £2  was  added. 
Rent  payable  was  calculated  as  one-eighth  of  the  first  £8  plus 
one-fifth  of  the  rest,  plus  5s.  for  every  wage  earner  in  the  household 
under  twenty-one,  and  10s.  for  every  wage  earner  over  twenty-one, 
except  for  old  age  pensioners. 

Therefore  a  tenant  earning  an  average  of  £10  per  week,  before 
deductions,  with  no  other  wage  earner  in  the  family,  would  have 
paid  £1  8s.  net  rent,  plus  9s.  to  10s.  rates  etc. 

A  different  formula  is  adopted  by  other  councils,  who  first 
deduct  subsistence  allowances,  such  as,  for  example,  £2  5s.  to  £3  5s. 
for  husband  and  wife,  with  further  allowances  up  to  17s.  6d.  a 
week  for  each  child.  The  rent  is  then  fixed  at  a  proportion  varying 
from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  what  is  left,  subject  to  the  rent  falling 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum. 

In  all  the  above  schemes,  if  the  tenant  does  not  apply  for  a 
reduction  or  refuses  to  fill  in  the  Means  Test  form,  then  he  or  she 
is  charged  the  maximum  rental.  And  if  the  Means  Test  form  is 
filled  up,  all  earnings  have  to  be  disclosed;  these  are  then  checked 
with  the  employer. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  ANSWERED 

that  we  have  seen  what  all  these  schemes  involve,  let  us 
^  deal  with  the  arguments  in  support  of  them  which  we  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  pamphlet. 

(1)  “Those  who  earn  more  should  pay  more” 

Housing  is  a  social  service  and  must  be  regarded  in  a  similar 
way  as  all  other  such  services.  No  one  suggests  that  those  who  earn 
more  should  have  their  family  allowances  cut  or  be  charged  more 
for  spectacles  or  dentures.  These  and  other  social  services,  paid  for 
either  by  the  state  or  local  authority,  are  available  to  all  at  the 
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same  terms.  Education,  free  libraries,  sanitary  services  and  other 
amenities  are  available  free  to  all.  They  are  among  the  free  social 
services  for  which  the  working  class  has  fought  for  generations. 
To  suggest  that  those  who  earn  more  should  pay — or  pay  more — 
for  them  is  to  put  the  clock  back.  And  so  it  is  with  council  houses. 

Supporters  of  differential  rent  schemes  counter  this  argument  by 
saying  that  the  subsidising  of  housing  cannot  be  regarded  as  on  all 
fours  with  subsidising  of  such  social  services  as  health  and  education 
etc.,  because  not  everyone  is  free  to  place  himself  in  a  council 
house.  Only  particular  persons  can.  It  isn’t  fair,  it  is  argued,  that 
those  with  more  money  should  occupy  council  houses  when  others 
with  less  money  cannot  do  so. 

Such  an  argument  does  not  hold  water.  No  one  can  move  himself 
into  a  council  house  at  will;  he  must  estabhsh  need — that  is  to  say, 
if  he  is  homeless  or  overcrowded  or  living  in  sub-standard  condi¬ 
tions,  has  T.B.  or  has  a  sick  family.  His  need  is  tested  by  the  points 
allocation  system  maintained  by  most  local  housing  authorities, 
and  it  is  this  system  which  estabUshes  whether  need  exists  or  not. 
Council  tenants  occupy  their  houses  because  their  need  was  greater 
than  others. 

Everyone  contributes,  through  rates  and  taxes,  to  the  costs  of 
the  social  services  and  of  housing  subsidies.  These  contributions 
do  not  guarantee  that  the  services  will  necessarily  be  available  to  all 
even  when  “need”  is  demonstrated.  Children  are  still  being  educated 
in  slum  schools  which  should  have  been  pulled  down  thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  were  put  on  the  black  hsts.  People  are  queueing 
to  get  into  hospitals  and  T.B.  sanatoria;  and  people  are  also  queueing 
to  get  into  a  decent  house. 

Ideally,  enough  provision  should  be  made  as  will  prevent  queueing 
for  any  of  them  including  houses.  That  is  the  aim  of  progressive 
social  policy,  but  the  fact  that  the  Tory  Government  refuses  to 
make  enough  provision  for  everyone  does  not  alter  the  essence 
of  the  principle. 

(2)  “Differential  Rents  make  better  use  of  the  housing  subsidy — 
more  money  to  subsidise  the  needy” 

This  argument  is  false,  and  its  falseness  has  been  proved  since  it 
it  was  first  put  forward  by  the  action  of  the  Tory  Government. 
Since  the  idea  of  differential  rents  was  first  raised,  the  Government 
has  announced  its  intention  of  doing  away  altogether  with  sub¬ 
sidies  for  general  housing.  The  differential  rent  schemes  are  not 
designed  to  make  better  use  of  the  subsidy.  They  are  designed 
to  make  the  tenants  as  a  whole  pay  more,  so  that  the  money¬ 
lenders  can  have  more  interest  and  the  subsidies  can  be  reduced. 
It  is  not  the  needy  who  get  the  benefit  but  the  wealthy,  either 
directly  in  higher  interest,  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of  reduced 
taxes. 

In  any  case  the  proposal  to  discriminate  only  arose  when  debit 
balances  began  to  appear  on  housing  revenue  accounts,  due  to 
rising  costs  of  every  kind.  The  proper  way  to  get  rid  of  the  debit 
is  {a)  to  attack  the  costs  and  force  them  down;  and  {b)  in  the  mean- 
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time  compel  the  Government  to  raise  its  grant  towards  “the 
expenses”,  i.e.  raise  the  subsidy.  The  latter  is  justified,  since  it  is 
the  Government  which  can  control  costs,  just  as  it  increases  them 
by  raising  the  rkte  of  interest.  The  question  is  a  pohtical  one  like 
pensions,  not  an  economic  one. 

(3)  “It  is  ‘unfair’  that  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  should  subsidise 
council  tenants  who  are  often  ‘better  oflF  than  themselves’  ” 

It  is  claimed  that  old  age  pensioners  Hving  in  privately  owned 
houses  are  having  to  contribute,  through  their  rates,  to  subsidising 
much  better-off  council  tenants  hving  in  far  superior  accommoda¬ 
tion.  This  is  mere  demagogy.  Many  rate-borne  services  hke  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health,  libraries  and  so  on,  are  all  enjoyed  by  some 
people  who  are  better  off.  The  better-off  tenant  can  no  more 
correctly  be  said  to  be  subsidised  personally  by  old  age  pensioners 
than  any  other  user  of  the  social  services. 

The  fhct  is  that  housing  forms  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  rate 
burden,  taking  it  over  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  1955-56  the 
average  amount  raised  in  rates  per  head  of  population  in  county 
boroughs  was  £9  2s.  3d.  Of  this  only  8s.  7d.  was  spent  on  housing ' 
compared  with  £3  10s.  2d.  qn  education,  £1  5s.  2d.  on  highways 
and  bridges,  15s.  8d.  on  police,  11s.  6d.  on  sewerage,  9s.  2d.  on 
parks,  and  so  on. 

Between  1953  and  1954  the  income  from  rates  of  the  local 
authorities  increased  by  £25  milhon.  The  cost  of  the  housing  sub¬ 
sidies  to  the  rates  increased  by  £1  milhon. 

In  1954  local  authorities  as  a  whole  spent  £23  milhon  out  of  the 
rates  on  housing,  though  the  amount  they  collected  in  rates 
altogether  was  £392  milhon.  Those  who  are  really  concerned  with  re¬ 
ducing  the  rates  paid  by  old  age  pensioners  should  be  derhanding 
the  abolition  of  industrial  derating,  under  which  industrialists  are 
relieved  of  more  than  double  the  amount  spent  on  housing  sub¬ 
sidies  out  of  the  rates.  Why  indeed  should  old  age  pensioners 
subsidise  industry  hke  this  ? 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  council  house  tenants  are  them¬ 
selves  ratepayers.  The  charge  that  they  are  being  subsidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayer  is  decidedly  misleading.  Rents  in  council 
houses  are  often  higher  than  rents  of  people  hving  under  private 
landlords  in  controlled  houses.  Furthermore,  tenants  in  new 
council  houses  are  hving  in  houses  whose  ratable  value  is  much 
greater  than  (1)  for  pre-war  council  houses,  or  (2)  houses  under 
rent  control.  In  the  higher  rates  which  they  pay  as  compared  with 
other  citizens,  they  themselves  are  in  many  cases  meeting  all  the 
costs  of  the  subsidy  which  they  receive  from  rates. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  council  tenant  is  actually 
buying  the  property  for  the  borough.  The  council  tenant  through 
his  rent  and  rates  will  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  property — the 
land,  buildings,  sewers,  maintenance,  repairs  fund  contribution, 
and  even  the  insurance.  When  the  house  is  bought  it  will  belong 
to  the  borough.  It  will  be  an  investment,  not  only  financial,  but 
social. 
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The  argument  that  the  housing  subsidies  are  imposing  an 
I  intolerable  burden  on  the  taxpayer  will  not  bear  scrutiny  either. 
The  Civil  Estimates  for  1955-6  put  the  total  housing  subsidies  for 
that  year  at  £72.9  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  sums  represent  all  housing  sub¬ 
sidies,  pre-war  as  well  as  post-war  ones,  requisitioning  and  special 
housing  subsidies. 

,  These  housing  subsidies  increased  by  £6  million  between  1951 
'  and  1952,  by  £7  million  between  1952  and  1953,  and  by  £8  million 
between  1953  and  1954,  during  which  year,  despite  some  reductions 
in  taxation,  the  total  revenue  raised  by  the  Government  increased 
I  by  £127  million.  In  1955  the  amount  spent  on  housing  subsidies 
[I  actually  fell.  When  the  Housing  Subsidies  Bill  is  passed,  subsidies 
I  will  be  drastically  reduced  again. 

The  housing  subsidy  of  £72.9  million  in  1955  amounts  to  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  taxation  revenue  of  the  Central  Government, 
j  It  compares  with  £1,520  million  spent  on  the  armed  forces  and 
£623  million  paid  in  interest  on  the  National  Debt  (built  up  mainly 
by  past  wars).  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Government 
stopped  the  housing  subsidy  the  sum  saved  would  not  go  to  relieving 
the  workers  (much  less  old  age  pensioners)  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  taxation.  Most  of  it  would  most  likely  go  in  tax  reliefs  to  the 
rich,  or  in  arms. 

In  any  case,  while  giving  out  housing  subsidies  with  one  hand 
the  Treasury  has  been  taking  back  money  through  the  operation 
of  its  housing  loans.  According  to  a  recently  published  book. 
Housing  Finance  and  Accounts,  the  money  which  the  Government 
I  loaned  to  the  local  authorities  through  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Board  since  the  war  came  from  three  sources:  (i)  Repayments  by 
j  local  authorities  of  advances  made  earlier,  (ii)  National  taxation 
j  during  times  when  there  has  been  an  overall  budget  surplus,  and 
;  (iii)  Short-term  borrowing  by  the  Government  during  times  when 
j  there  has  been  a  budget  deficit. 

The  Local  Authorities  Act  1945  gave  powers  to  the  Government 
to  feed  the  local  loans  fund  from  the  general  resources  of  the 
Exchequer. 

According  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Economist  (15.10.55),  the 
Government  profited  from  its  transactions  through  the  Public 
■  Works  Loans  Board: 

“During  the  last  twenty  years  previous  to  last  January,  P.W.L.B.  rates 
!  were  from  1  i  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  higher  than  Treasury  Bills  rate.  During 

!  that  period  it  would  appear  that  the  profit  made  by  the  Treasury  more 

I  than  offset  the  cost  of  Exchequer  subsidies.” 

^  Taking  into  account  the  profits  made  on  such  transactions, 

plus  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  money  loaned  came 
'  out  of  Exchequer  funds — that  is  out  of  general  taxation — it  would 
appear  that  the  housing  subsidies  were  no  great  burden  either  to 
the  Government  or  the  taxpayer;  in  fact,  the  Treasury  in  some 
years  made  a  net  profit  on  housing  lodns. 
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(4)  “Housing  subsidies  were  originally  introduced  to  help  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  Today  many  who  can 
afford  are  getting  the  benefit” 

This  argument  about  the  original  intention  of  the  subsidy, 
falsifies  the  true  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the  aim  of  earlier 
housing  legislation  was  to  make  housing  a  social  service,  to  expand 
the  supply  of  good  council-owned  houses  at  reasonable  rents  until 
everyone  who  wanted  one  could  have  it. 

This  had  to  be  done  because  of  the  attitude  of  private  enterprise 
in  general  and  landlords  in  particular,  who  failed  to  provide  good 
standard  houses  at  rents  the  workers  could  afford.  It  was  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  were  not  yet  in  a  council  house  as 
those  in  them,  because  it  is  the  housing  scarcity  which  enables 
landlords  to  charge  exorbitant  rents.  And  those  who  are  now 
paying  high  rents  for  furnished  lets  should  reafise  that  they  could 
not  be  held  to  ransom  in  this  way  if  there  were  enough  council 
houses  available  at  reasonable  rents. 

Originally  the  housing  subsidy  was  stated  to  be  a  grant  of  moneys 
by  Parliament  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  local  authorities  (i.e. 
the  deficit  between  cost  and  rent  income)  in  providing  houses  at 
reasonable  rents  for  the  working  class.  Local  authorities  were 
left  free  to  fix  their  own  rents,  but  they  had  to  be  reasonable  and 
take  into  consideration  prevailing  working-class  rents  in  the 
locality. 

The  subsidy  is  therefore  not  tied  to  tenants,  but  for  thirty  years 
or  more  local  authorities  have  fixed  rents  on  houses.  The  rents 
have  not  varied  with  a  change  of  tenancy.  A  subsidy  is  a  grant-aid 
to  the  housing  authority,  to  the  ratepayers,  and  not  to  tenants, 
as  tenants,  who  are  equally  ratepayers. 

(5)  “Council  tenants  are  ‘better  off’  than  others  and  are  paying 
‘low  rents’  ” 

Despite  all  the  charges  that  some  council  tenants  are  in  the  £1,000- 
a-year  class  an  authoritative  survey  has  shown  the  exact  opposite. 

When  a  detailed  study  was  made  in  1952  by  the  Oxford  Institute 
of  Statistics  it  showed  that  the  average  income  per  head  of  a  council 
tenant’s  family  was  £130  a  year  compared  to  £150  per  annum  for 
private  tenants  and  £200  for  owner-occupiers. 

Furthermore  council  tenants  paid  on  average  £7  per  annum  more 
rent  than  others.  Since  council  rents  have  risen  since  then  the 
gap  must  now  be  larger. 

(6)  “If  better-off  council  tenants  are  made  to  pay  economic  rents, 
this  will  encourage  them  to  purchase  their  own  home  and  so 
make  room  for  others  who  do  need  subsidising” 

This  is  a  favourite  argument  of  the  building  societies  and  the 
building  firms.  Why?  Because  house  building  for  sale  is  profitable 
to  them.  Those  who  put  the  people’s  needs  before  profit  will  know 
what  to  think  of  this  argument. 

Buying  one’s  own  home  is  not  necessarily  an  ideal  thing  even 
for  those  who  have  enough  cash  and  income  to  do  so;  people 
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must  choose  for  themselves  and  not  be  induced  by  pressure.  But 
every  one  knows  that  most  of  the  people  now  buying  a  house  can 
ill  afford  it — they  have  been  forced  into  this  position  by  the  short¬ 
age,  and  they  face  a  future  of  debt  and  difficulty. 

(7)  “They  have  differential  rent  schemes  in  the  Soviet  Union” 

The  payment  of  rent  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  quite  a  different 
basis  from  that  operating  in  Britain  or  any  other  capitalist  country. 
Because  the  statement  has  been  made,  quite  truly,  that  rents  are 
between  5  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  of  the  worker’s  wage,  some 
people  have  concluded  that  it  involves  some  kind  of  a  Means 
Test.  That  is  nonsense. 

The  law  provides  that  rent  must  not  exceed  1  rouble  32  kopecks 
a  month  per  square  metre  (kitchens,  sculleries,  lavatories,  bath¬ 
rooms,  halls  and  passageways  are  not  counted).  This  works  out  at 
somewhere  around  5  per  cent  of  the  basic  wage  of  the  head  of  the 
family — less  if  it  is  taken  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  family  income. 
But  the  rent  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  space  the 
house  contains,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  family  income. 

Most  houses  are  owned  by  the  state,  and  only  the  state  has  the 
power  to  fix  rents  (which  normally  include  heating  and  lighting).' 
Soviet  tenants  do  not  have  to  pay  rates. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  SCHEMES 

The  effect  of  the  schemes  is  not  to  make  for  fair  shares,  as  its 
supporters  claim,  but  to  make  the  tenants  as  a  whole  pay  more. 
This  extra'  money  is  not  to  make  more  houses  available,  or  to 
improve  the  houses,  but  simply  to  provide  higher  rates  of  interest 
and  big  profits  for  the  moneylenders  and  large  building  firms. 
These,  the  wealthy,  are  the  ones  who  are  being  subsidised  by  the 
taxpayers  and  ratepayers. 

The  differential  rent  scheme  is  much  more  than  a  mere  device 
for  being  “fair”  to  the  old  age  pensioner  or  to  the  poorest  of  council 
tenants,  or  of  being  “just”  with  the  subsidies.  This  is  merely  the 
camouflage  to  hide  the  real  reason  for  its  imposition.  It  is  the  old 
trick  of  bringing  out  the  widow  who  owns  a  few  shares  in  a  vast 
enterprise  when  compensation  is  being  discussed. 

A  differential  rent  scheme  is  a  device  to  make  council  tenants 
meet  all  the  housing  costs  of  an  authority  (including  the  cost  of 
abortive  schemes;  land  held  for  possible  future  development  and 
roads  and  sewers  in  advance  of  house  building;  correcting  bad 
construction;  maintaining  an  applicants’  list  etc.  etc.).  It  is  a  Tory 
device  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all  housing  costs  for  a 
local  authority  on  the  tenants.  It  is  a  Tory  device  for  throwing 
people  to  the  mercy  of  the  building  societies  and  to  speculative 
builders. 

Furthermore,  in  many  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  introduced, 
the  new  rents  have  produced  far  more  than  was  originally  claimed 
to  be  necessary. 

In  Orpington,  Kent,  where  the  deficit  in  the  housing  fund  was 
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estimated  at  £12,000  a  year,  it  was  found  that  the  differential 
rent  scheme  raised  an  extra  £40,000  a  year.  It  created 
problems,  for  according  to  the  Local  Government  Chronicle,  6 
November  1954: 

“An  unexpected  result  of  a  successfully  applied  rebate  scheme,  was 
disclosed  by  Councillor  Ayliffe,  of  Orpington.  His  Council  had  taken  a 
test  of  some  200  tenants  before  introducing  a  scheme. 

“Unfortunately  they  did  not  tell  us  the  truth  and  now  that  we  have 
time  to  check  incomes  with  employers,  we  are  getting  over  three  times 
what  we  expected”,  he  said. 

“Now  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  balance,  because 
we  told  tenants  we  wanted  to  balance  our  Revenue  account. 

“We  are  now  threatened  by  the  Inland  Revenue  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  Schedule  A  contribution  as  a  result  of  the  scheme.” 

The  Lewisham  scheme,  before  an  amendment  was  forced  by 
angry  tenants,  was  estimated  to  provide  £44,000  a  year  to  cover  a 
repairs  deficit  of  £27,100. 

Most  of  the  schemes  were  introduced  in  the  face  of  the  utmost 
opposition  from  the  tenants,  who  saw  them  not  only  as  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  financial  problem  by  placing  an  additional  burden  upon 
a  small  lower-paid  section  of  the  community,  but  also  as  an  intoler¬ 
able  invasion  of  their  rights  and  privacy,  both  as  citizens  and  rate¬ 
payers.  As  the  London  evening  newspaper  the  Star  put  it: 

“The  practice  of  local  authorities  snooping  into  earnings  before  fixing 
the  price  asked  for  the  services  they  provide  is  showing  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  spread.  It  began  with  Council  rents.  The  Star  has  denounced 
as  unwarrantable  prying  any  demand  for  a  disclosure  of  earnings — verified 
by  employers — when  fixing  rents.  .  .  .  There  are  great  principles  at  stake 
here.  .  .  .” 

That  is  perfectly  true.  Great  principles  are  at  stake. 

For  example,  the  worker  who,  as  a  result  of  his  harder  work 
and  longer  hours,  earns  a  bit  extra,  has  part  of  it  immediately 
confiscated  in  the  form  of  extra  rent. 

This  extra  rent  is  really  an  additional  tax  on  people  who  live  in 
council  houses — people  who  have  already  been  taxed  on  their  in¬ 
come  like  everyone  else.  Furthermore,  it  means  that  every  wage 
increase  they  obtain  immediately  causes  their  rents  to  go  up  and 
part  of  it  is  automatically  taken  from  them. 

Again,  the  schemes  compel  people  to  pay  different  charges  for 
the  same  services.  No  one  would  tolerate  higher  prices  for  food, 
for  fares,  for  gas  and  electricity  being  charged  to  those  who  earned 
more. 

Finally,  the  differential  rent  schemes  completely  undermine  the 
basis  of  local  authority  housing,  which  is  to  provide  housing  for 
the  people  as  a  social  service,  and  so  to  prevent  them  falhng  victims 
to  the  landlords  and  property  speculators  who  would  raise  rents 
without  hmit,  and  who  would  maintain  a  perpetual  housing 
shortage  to  keep  the  rents  up. 

IS  THE  MEANS  TEST  JUSTIFIED? 

pOR  many  years  the  Labour  movement  has  fought  against  the 
^principle  of  the  Means  Test.  A  Means  Test  on  rents  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  outrageous  than  any  other  kind.  For  the  tenant  is  not 
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asking,  or  expecting,  to  receive  anything  from  anyone;  he  knows 
he  is  paying  quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  his  fellow-workers  in 
rent-controlled  houses.  That  the  local  authority,  even  when  charging 
a  reasonable  rent,  loses  money  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  basically  the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  which 
could  make  the  housing  revenue  accounts  solvent  merely  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest. 

Under  the  Means  Test  the  tenant  is  forced  to  plead  poverty  to 
the  rent-collector  or  the  housing  manager.  His  employer  then 
receives  inquiries  which  imply  that  he  may  be  telling  lies.  These 
Means  Tests  are  as  offensive  to  human  dignity  as  those  imposed 
under  the  old  poor  law — and  like  the  old  poor  law,  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  rich ;  only  to  working  people. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  rich  have  to  disclose  their  income 
for  income  tax  purposes.  But  the  tenant  already  pays  his  income 
tax  like  everyone  else,  and  in  so  far  as  there  are  a  few  “well-off” 
council  tenants,  the  Inland  Revenue  is  taking  care  of  it.  There  is  no 
resemblance  between  disclosure  of  income  to  fix  tax  liability  and 
disclosure  of  income  to  fix  rent.  For  there  is  no  precedent  for 
fixing  the  prices  of  goods  (e.g.  the  use  of  a  house)  on  the  basis  of 
income.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of  owner-occupiers  if  their 
mortgage  payments  rose  every  time  they  had  a  salary  increase? 

The  Means  Test  has  always  been  Tory  policy — ^it  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  method  of  imposing  economy  cuts  on  the  workers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich. 

The  Means  Test  on  housing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Tory  plan 
to  extract  more  money  out  of  council  tenants  to  pay  for  the  high 
interest  rates  demanded  by  the  financiers. 

Already  interest  rates  on  local  authority  loans  from  the  Rublic 
Works  Loan  Board  have  risen  to  5^  per  cent.  Moreover,  local 
authorities  are  now  being  forced  to  borrow  direct  from  the  City 
moneylenders.  The  City  of  Glasgow  was  the  first  corporation  to 
try  to  borrow  money  on  the  money  market  following  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision.  It  sought  to  raise  £5  milHon  at  4f  per  cent  interest 
and  offered  its  stock  at  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
it  offered  £4  15s.  a  year  interest  on  every  £98  10s.  lent,  while 
agreeing  to  repay  £100  when  the  loan  expires.  In  addition  it  had  to 
pay  a  percentage  to  financial  middlemen  through  whom  the  loan 
was  issued,  and  insurance  premiums  to  underwriters  who  guaranteed 
that  the  loan  would  be  taken  up.  In  fact  even  these  terms  did  not 
satisfy  the  moneylending  sharks,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
issue  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters. 

Following  Glasgow’s  sorry  experience,  Liverpool,  seeking  to 
raise  £4  million  at  4|  per  cent  interest  had  to  offer  3  per  cent  dis¬ 
count — that  is,  to  pay  £4  15s.  yearly  on  every  £97  lent  and  to 
repay  £100  when  the  loan  expires. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  The  next  local  authority  which  tries  to 
raise  a  loan  will  no  doubt  find  even  higher  interest  rates  imposed. 

And  who  gains  from  all  these  operations?  Not  the  ratepayer 
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or  the  taxpayer  or  the  poor  tenant  or  the  old  age  pensioner.  The 
people  who  gain  are  the  financiers. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

T^HAT  then  is  to  be  done  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  local  authorities 
»  y  have  been  deliberately  put  in  a  most  awkward  and  difficult 
position  by  the  Tory  Government. 

The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  since  the  Government  has  taken 
these  steps  the  battle  should  be  waged  against  the  Government, 
not  against  the  council  tenant  who  is  being  asked  to  shoulder  this 
unfair  burden  in  the  interests  of  rent,  interest  and  profit. 

Every  council  is  now  faced  with  increased  charges  and  reduced 
subsidies;  but  the  Labour  Party  instead  of  seizing  their  chance  to 
fight  the  Tories  has  actually,  at  its  conference  on  21  and  22  January, 
called  on  Labour  councillors  to  carry  out  Tory  poficy,  although 
blaming  the  Tory  Government  for  its  effects  on  the  tenants. 

Some  Labour  councils  have  already  adopted  differential  rent 
schemes,  while  others  have  refused  to  do  so.  The  Labour  lead  er- 
ship  has  never  objected  either  to  Means  Tests  or  to  higher  rents. 
The  Labour  Conference  held  on  21  and  22  January  in  London 
proved  that. 

The  Labour  movement  should  demand  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  housing  subsidy  to  the  full  extent  needed  to  offset  the  increased 
interest  charges,  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  end  of 
derating  of  industrial  premises. 

The  Labour  movement  should  reject  any  increases  in  rent, 
including  differential  rent  proposals,  despite  the  support  given  them 
by  Mr.  Gaitskell,  and  lead  a  campaign  to  achieve  these  aims. 

The  Labour  movement  cannot  sit  back  while  Labour  tenants, 
as  in  Hammersmith,  fight  Labour  councillors. 

Labour  councils  should  be  asked  to  lead  their  tenants  and  all 
ratepayers  in  a  great  movement  of  protest.  According  to  Mr. 
Duncan  Sandys,  the  Minister  of  Housing,  a  total  of  seventy-one 
local  authorities  have  already  protested  against  the  cut  in  housing 
subsidies  and  the  other  attacks  contained  in  the  Housing  Sub¬ 
sidies  Bill.  There  have  also  been  protests  from  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  the  Urban  District  Councils  Association, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

Already  Hackney,  Finsbury  and  St.  Pancras  Labour  Councils 
have  taken  the  initiative. 

Although  their  E.C.  warned  against  it,  the  Urban  District  Council’s 
Association  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  20  January  attended  by 
nearly  1,000  representatives,  decided  to  seek  withdrawal  of  the 
Housing  Subsidies  Bill  and  a  modification  of  the  Government's 
policy  on  loans  and  rates  of  interest.  The  protest  movement  is 
spreading. 

Labour  authorities  should  be  asked  to  call  town’s  meetings 
and  organise  referendums.  They  should  mobilise  both  council 
tenants  and  non-council  tenants  (for  the  rent  attack  will  affect  all 
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tenants)  and  lead  the  struggle  against  the  central  authorities, 
forcing  them  to  withdraw  their  iniquitous  rents  and  subsidy  policy. 

Tenants  of  private  landlords  should  not  swallow  the  propaganda 
attacking  subsidies  for  council  tenants,  but  should  unite  with 
them.  Private  tenants  must  realise  by  now  that  the  Tories  are 
definitely  going  to  increase  private  rents  as  well.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  landlords  are  exerting  the  strongest  pressure  to  get  the  Rents 
Restriction  Acts  further  amended. 

Now  that  Sandy s  has  brazenly  disclosed  the  ultimate  Tory 
policy,  the  Labour  movement  as  a  whole  should  adopt  progressive 
rent  and  housing  policies,  and  fight  for  them  now  against  the 
Tories. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY  POLICY 

The  Communist  Party  says  that  the  net  ejfect  of  Mr.  Sandy  s' s 
measures  is  to  reduce  and  ultimately  do  away  with  local  authority 
house  building,  increase  council  house  rents,  and  pave  the  way  to 
increase  the  rents  of  tenants  in  private  houses.  Council  house  building 
will  be  restricted  to  slum  clearance  schemes  and  the  new  towns. 

All  ratepayers  (including  owner-occupiers)  will  be  affected  by 
these  measures.  The  effect  will  be  to  force  the  local  authorities  to 
pay  higher  rates  of  interest  to  the  city  financiers  on  loans  for  public 
works  of  all  kinds — not  just  housing.  This  expenditure  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  increased  rates. 

United  action  of  all  affected,  backed  by  the  Labour  movement, 
can  force  the  revision  of  these  measures  and  strike  a  powerful 
blow  against  the  Tory  Government. 

Housing  must  be  regarded  as  a  social  service,  and  the  Communist 
Party  therefore  calls  for: 

(a)  An  end  to  aU  rent  increases  and  differential  rent  schemes. 

(b)  The  reduction  of  interest  rates  to  2  per  cent. 

(c)  The  local  authorities  to  continue,  if  they  desire,  to  borrow 
money  for  capital  expenditure  from  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Board.  The  Communist  Party  vigorously  opposes  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  force  the  local  authorities  to  pay  higher 
rates  of  interest  to  the  city  financiers. 

(d)  Increased  subsidies  for  all  post-war  houses,  to  the  level  of 
values  of  the  subsidies  prevailing  in  1946. 

(e)  Extension  of  general  house  building  for  letting  by  local 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  speediest  efforts  to  extend  and 
speed  up  the  slum  clearance  schemes. 
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(f)  The  Government  to  provide  facilities  for  owner-occupiers  to 
obtain  mortgages  at  reduced  rates  of  interest. 

(g)  End  the  derating  of  industrial  properties. 

The  Tory  attacks  demand  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  tenants 
directed  against  the  Government  in  which  all  sections  of  the  Labour 
movement  can  participate.  The  tenants’  associations,  trade  unions, 
factory  committees.  Co-operative  guilds,  old  age  pensioners’ 
associations,  British  Legion  branches  etc,,  and  the  working-class 
pohtical  parties  all  have  a  part  to  play. 

The  municipal  elections  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  rally  the 
people.  The  acid  test  for  all  who  seek  election  and  re-election  is 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  fight  against  the  Government’s  rent 
pohcy,  which  the  local  authorities  are  being  asked  to  carry  through. 

In  this  respect  both  Labour  and  Communist  councillors  and  candi¬ 
dates  should  work  together  on  a  common  programme  of  the  firmest 
opposition  to  any  rent  increase  and  any  differential  rent  scheme. 
Above  all,  there  should  be  a  united  drive  to  turn  out  the  Tories,  as 
an  indication  to  the  Government  of  what  the  people  feel  about  Tory 
policy. 
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by  J.  R.  Campbell 


bj  J.  R.  Campbell 


\  NEW  word  has  come  into  the  language — automation.  We  are  told 
^^that  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  new  industrial  revolution  which  is  going 
to  change  all  our  lives.  Wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  and 
leisure  beyond  anything  previously  deemed  possible,  will  come  to  us 
as  a  consequence  of  a  series  of  innovations  which  have  now  become 
commercially  practicable. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  that  the  innovations  mentioned  are 
making  their  way  into  industry.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  benefits 
of  increased  wealth  and  leisure  will  necessarily  follow  from  their 
introduction. 

On  the  contrary,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  this  pamphlet,  if  those 
innovations  are  controlled  by  a  handful  of  powerful  industrial  groups 
bent  on  the  maximum  profits,  then  the  result  may  well  be  crises,  mass 
unemployment,  mass  misery  and  wars. 

Only  when  they  are  controlled  by  the  people,  and  consciously  used 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  raise  living  standards,  can  we  be 
sure  that  increased  welfare  for  all  mankind  will  flow  from  their  use. 

What  is  automation?  There  are  many  definitions  couched  in 
technical  jargon  which  may  be  intelligible  to  experts  but  not  to  the 
common  run  of  humanity.  It  is  possibly  better  to  give  a  general 
description  of  what  automation  does  and  how  it  differs  from  previous 
developments  in  the  field  of  technique. 

Automation  is  possible  today  because  a  number  of  technical 
developments,  fostered  by  the  late  war,  can  now  be  brought  together 
to  create  a  productive  process  that  is  in  many  respects  qualitatively 
different  from  that  which  preceded  it. 

Automation  implies  a  set-up  in  which  machines  supervise  and 
correct  other  machines. 

An  American  authority,  Mr.  John  Diebold,  has  defined  some  of  the 
elements  of  automation  as  follows: 

“1.  The  use  of  automatic  control  devices  to  permit  the  automatic 
but  highly  flexible  control  of  individual  machines. 

“2.  The  design  of  entire  processes  as  automatic  self-regulating 
systems. 

“3.  The  development  of  automatic  information  processing 
machines  capable  of  recording,  storing  and  performing  complex 
mathematical  or  logical  operations  upon  information  provided 
them.  ' 
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AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  OF  MACHINES 

T  ET  US  first  take  the  automatic  control  of  individual  machines. 

skilled  engineer — a  miller — milling  a  component  on  a  milling 
machine,  works  carefully  to  a  blue-print. 

A  large  part  of  his  working  time  is  spent  on  reading  and  inter¬ 
preting  drawings  and  then,  carefully,  because  a  mistake  might  be 
costly,  adjusting  the  machine  to  do  the  jobs  which  he  wants  it  to  do. 
Every  now  and  then  the  machine  is  stopped  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  material  being  machined — the  “workpiece” — before  proceeding 
with  the  work.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  machine,  which  may  be 
costly,  can  go  no  faster  than  the  speed  of  the  man:  it  is  he  who  is 
setting  the  pace.  The  bulk  of  the  time  spent  is  the  man’s  thinking 
time.  On  non-mass-production  work  quite  a  lot  of  time  is  spent  in 
this  particular  way. 

Now  a  stage  has  been  reached  when  a  great  deal  of  this  highly 
skilled  work  can  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  the  direct  control  of  the 
machine  is  concerned. 

All  the  relevant  data  about  the  job,  after  it  has  been  planned,  are 
transferred  on  to  “punched  paper  tape”,  A  computing  machine  is 
used  to  transfer  these  data  on  to  recorded  magnetic  tape,  which  can 
then  be  used  to  control  the  machining  operation. 

A  servo  mechanism  translates  the  directions  contained  in  the 
magnetic  control  tape  and  directs  the  milling  machine  in  the  ways 
required.  The  process  can  be  repeated  as  required. 

(“Feed-back”  control  devices  or  servo  mechanisms  allow  individual 
operations  to  be  performed  without  any  necessity  for  immediate 
human  control.  With  feed-back  there  is  always  some  built-in  auto¬ 
matic  device  for  comparing  the  way  in  which  work  is  actually  being 
done  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  done,  and  for  then 
making,  automatically,  any  adjustments  in  the  work  process  that  may 
be  necessary.) 

Mr.  D.  T.  N.  Williamson,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  department  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Ferranti’s,  gave  some  data  on  the  results  of 
this  system  at  the  conference  on  “The  Automatic  Factory”  in  Margate 
in  June  1955. 

A  three-dimensional  cam,  which  takes  three  weeks  to  make  by 
traditional  methods,  can  be  planned,  computed  and  machined  in  four 
hours. 

Another  job  which  took  a  skilled  man  two  weeks  to  do  on  a 
“conventional”  milling  machine  can  be  done  in  one  hour. 

In  these  and  similar  jobs  production  time  can  be  reduced  fifty  to 
a  hundred  times. 

Where  considerable  technical  progress  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
such  methods  has  been  made,  the  amount  of  production  time  saved 
is  naturally  less,  but  even  here  the  production  time  can  be  reduced  to 
one- tenth  of  what  it  was  formerly. 

Mr.  Williamson  gave  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  computer- 
controlled  machine  set-up  as  compared  with  a  conventional  machine 
shop  containing  ten  ordinary  milling  machines. 

In  the  conventional  pattern  there  were  two  people  on  the  planning 
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staff,  one  on  the  clerical  staff,  and  a  skilled  engineer  to  each  of  the 
ten  machines. 

In  the  computer-controlled  set-up  there  are  two  planning  staff  and 
one  clerical  worker  as  before.  There  are  two  workers,  one  at  the 
computer  and  one  in  charge  of  two  machines. 

The  wage  and  salary  costs  in  the  conventional  set-up  are  £13,000 
per  annum.  In  the  computer-controlled  set-up,  £5,000  per  annum. 

The  costs,  overheads,  depreciation  and  overhauls  of  the  ten 
machines  are  £15,000  in  seven  years,  while  those  of  the  computer- 
controlled  outfit  are  £21,000  (two  milling  machines  £3,000,  computer 
£10,000,  and  control  units — the  servo  mechanisms — £8,000). 

Over  a  j^riod  of  seven  years  the  traditional  methods  cost  £106,000 
to  run,  while  the  computer-controlled  set-up  costs  £56,000. 

Nevertheless  the  comparison  is  not  as  favourable  to  the  new 
methods  as  it  could  be,  for  with  only  two  machines  the  computer, 
the  most  costly  part  of  the  equipment,  would  not  be  fully  utilised. 

It  could  give  service  to  ten  or  fifty  machines  just  as  well  as  two. 

A  works  not  using  its  computer  to  the  full  could  rent  its  use  to 
others  firms.  Small  and  medium  firms  could  send  their  plaiming  sheets 
and  receive  in  return  magnetic  control  tapes,  for  servo-mechanism 
control  imits,  controlling  a  group  of  machines.  Or  computers  could  be 
owned  by  separate  firms  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  willing 
to  pay  for  their  services. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  at  very  great  length  because  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  that  automation  need  not  only  apply  to  very  large  firms, 
already  operating  on  a  basis  of  mass  prc^uction,  though  those  arej 
likely  to  derive  the  most  benefits  from  it.  Some  automated  methods  ' 
can  be  introduced  into  medium-sized  firms. 

AUTOMATIC  SELF-REGULATING  SYSTEMS 
TT  IS  around  the  second  component  of  automation,  “the  design  of 
^entire  processes  as  automatic  self-regulating  systems”,  that  most 
has  been  written. 

Already,  before  the  war,  there  was  considerable  near-automation 
in  certain  process  industries.  The  first  industry  to  utilise  automatic 
control  on  a  large  scale  was  the  paper-making  industry — Bowaters, 
Thames  Board  Mills,  and  Wiggin,  Teape  and  Co. 

In  the  chemical  and  oil  industries,  which  can  roughly  be  described 
as  flow  industries,  there  are  many  automatic  processes  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  moving  towards  an  almost  completely  automatic  plant  are 
evident.  The  trouble  in  those  industries  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
deteriorations  in  quality  in  the  course  of  production.  In  oil-refining, 
specimens  of  the  product  have  continually  to  be  analysed,  and  if  the 
product  for  some  reason  has  gone  below  par  quite  a  long  time  may 
have  elapsed  before  it  is  detected  and  remedied.  In  chemicals  and 
in  oil-refining  the  most  delicate  instruments  are  now  being  developed 
to  do  the  jobs  now  being  done  by  human  controllers,  and  it  is 
envisaged  that  these  instruments  may  yet  be  controlled  by  a  master  I 
controller.  * 

A  Mr.  Eugene  Ayres,  a  chemist  in  the  American  Gulf  Research  I 
and  Development  Co.,  has  described  a  near-automated  oil  plant  in  ■ 
the  following  terms; 
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“It  is  a  bewildering  kind  of  factory,  with  metallic  towers  rising 
twenty  stories  high,  hundreds  of  miles  of  pipe  and  only  an  occasional 
modest  building.  A  few  lonely  men  wander  about  the  spectral 
monster  doing  supervisory  or  maintenance  work  here  and  there. 

.  .  .  Every  day  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels  of  oil  flow  unobtru¬ 
sively  into  its  maw,  and  about  as  many  flow  out  in  the  form  of 
dozens  of  finished  petroleum  products — all  profoundly  and  specific¬ 
ally  altered  by  processing. 

“The  nerve-centre  of  this  mechanical  organism  is  the  control  room 
with  its  control  panel.  Here  are  ensconced  the  human  operators — 
attendants  on  the  little  mechanical  operators  in  the  plant.  The  human 
operators  watch,  they  sometimes  help  or  correct  the  instruments,  but 
only  occasionally  do  they  take  over  the  major  part  of  operating 
responsibility. 

“On  the  control  panel  are  many  things,  indicators  of  measure¬ 
ments,  indicators  of  valve  positions,  indicators  of  settings  of 
controllers,  knobs  for  effecting  manual  controls,  alarms  and  safety 
devices,  records  of  measurements  for  operation  analyses,  and  record¬ 
ings  of  measurements  for  accounting  .  .  .  500  controllers,  400 
motor-operated  valves,  1,500  indicators  and  800  recorders  are  in 
slight  but  significant  motion  at  all  times — like  the  steering  wheel  of 
a  speeding  motor-car  on  a  straight  road.” 

Automation  in  Engineering 

It  does  not  require  any  tremendous  stretch  of  imagination  to 
envisage  further  large  developments  of  automation  in  industries  like 
paper-making,  flour-milling,  chemicals,  oil-refining  and  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  certain  foods. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  envisage  grain  going  in  at  one  end  of 
a  flour-mill  and  emerging  as  bags  of  flour  at  the  other.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  envisage  a  solid  block  of  metal  being  placed  at  one 
end  of  a  long  row  of  machines  and  being  transferred  automatically 
from  one  machine  to  another  on  the  line  until  it  emerges  at  the  end 
of  the  line  as  a  finished  component  to  the  making  of  which  innumer¬ 
able  operations  have  been  performed. 

-It  is  the  coming  of  “automatic  self-regulating  systems”  to  the 
engineering  industry — the  industry  which  not  only  makes  durable 
consumer  goods  like  motor-cars,  but  which  makes  machines  to 
produce  other  machines — ^which  has  properly  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  experts  and  general  public,  as  well  as  amongst  the  workers 
in  the  industry  itself. 

Here  is  Mr.  F.  Garner  of  Joseph  Lucas  describing  a  Ford  transfer 
machine  line  in  operation  in  the  United  States  of  America: 

“One  of  the  latest  examples  is  an  American  machine  described  as 
‘an  automated  engine  line’,  but  more  generally  known  as  a  transfer 
machine,  which  handles  fifty  engine  blocks  per  hour,  is  1,100  feet 
long,  performs  385  operations,  carries  out  200  inspections,  automatic¬ 
ally  rejects  faulty  work,  is  made  up  of  133  automatic  units  arranged 
in  fourteen  electronically  controlled  groups,  and  costs  $22  million” 
(roughly  £7,800,000). 

This  is  a  larger  automated  line  than  is  yet  in  operation  in  this 
country.  Note  that  there  is  in  it  the  equivalent  of  133  automatic 
units,  which  are  electronically  controlled,  and  that  it  inspects  its  own 
work. 
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The  Pontiac  plant  (General  Motors)  has  two  lines  of  approximately 
325  yards  long,  making  cylinder  blocks. 

Only  supervisory,  set-up,  maintenance  and  inspection  personnel  are 
required.  There  is  no  manual  handling  of  the  cylinder  block. 

The  Pontiac  plant  has  also  automated  lines  for  the  production  of 
connecting  rods.  Six  transfer  machines  (three  in  each  of  the  two  lines) 
replace  about  forty  conventional  machines.  Connecting-rod  production 
has  increased  by  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  old  methods. 

The  Pontiac  has  also  automatic  piston,  cylinder-head  and  crank¬ 
shaft  lines  and  near-automatic  production  of  camshafts. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  automation  in  most  of  the  smaller  U.S. 
motor  plants. 

Naturally,  American  monopoly  capitalism  has  harnessed  automation 
to  war  production.  A  Mr.  John  A.  Snyder  of  U.S.  Industries  Inc. 
describes  his  firm’s  “automatic  factory”  producing  155-millimetre 
shells  at  its  Rockford  (Illinois)  plant: 

“It  is  impressive  to  watch  this  tremendous  plant  operating  and  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  metal  being  worked  in  so  many  ways 
at  such  a  rapid  pace,  to  see  the  whole  operation  being  conducted 
through  stations  throughout  the  plant  full  of  blinking  lights  and 
clicking  relays,  attended  by  one  or  two  men  at  each  station.  The 
control  stations  are  actually  a  kind  of  computer  mechanism  and  are 
interconnected  so  that  trouble  in  any  department  is  relayed  forward 
or  back  along  the  line  and  the  equipment  is  automatically  slowed 
down  or  completely  stopped,  as  each  case  requires,  until  the  trouble 
spot  has  been  corrected.” 


AUTOMATION  IN  BRITISH  MOTORS 

AUSTIN’S  in  Britain  and  Renault’s  in  France  have  intoduced  very 
considerable  automation  of  processes.  The  former  firm  have 
released  details  of  their  transfer  machines  for  cylinder  blocks  which 
began  operations  in  1953.  This  machine  has  thirteen  stations  at  which 
the  block  is  machined,  after  being  automatically  transferred  from  the 
previous  station. 

A  transfer  machine  costs  £26,000 — about  £5,000  less  than  the  group 
of  machines  which  it  replaced.  The  costs  per  machine-operating  hour 
are  £3  13s.  3d.  on  the  transfer  machine,  as  compared  with  £4  8s.  9d. 
on  the  machines  that  were  replaced.  The  number  of  cylinder  blocks 
machined  in  a  week  are  3,000  as  compared  with  the  2,500  produced 
previously,  and  the  labour  cost  per  hour  is  11s.  as  compared  with 
£2  17s.  2d.  previously.  In  short,  the  operating  costs  are  reduced  by 
one-fifth  and  the  labour  costs  by  four-fifths. 

The  Renault  factory  (which  is  a  nationalised  undertaking)  has 
installed  many  transfer  machines.  Monsieur  P.  Bezier,  a  director  of 
that  firm,  told  the  Margate  conference  on  automation,  June  1955, 
that  in  one  department  thirty  maintenance  men  were  assigned  to  200 
transfer  machines,  which  had  replaced  1,000  standard  machines  which 
would  have  required  170  people  to  maintain  them. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  motor-car  production  which  are  in 
process  of  being  automated  at  the  present  time. 

In  Joseph  Lucas  a  line  of  presses,  with  work  automatically  trans- 
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ferred  from  one  press  to  the  other,  produces  head-lamp  bodies  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  in  one  hour,  and  is  operated  by  one  man. 

Paint-spraying  of  motor  bodies,  which  is  still  done  by  workers  in 
Britain,  is  reaching  the  point  of  automation  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  plants  there  spray  guns,  automatically  controlled,  spray  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  tx^ies  and  leave  only  20  per  cent,  at  the  front  and 
rear  ends,  to  be  hand-sprayed.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all 
the  body  will  be  automatically  sprayed. 

The  Austin  Motor  Company  is  already  using  automatic  painting  for 
wheels  and  chassis  frames.  The  paint  is  electrically  energised  and  is 
attracted  to  the  article  to  be  painted.  There  is  a  50  per  cent  saving  in 
the  paint  that  is  used. 

Though  there  are  a  growing  number  of  automated  processes  in  a 
factory,  some  time  will  elapse  before  completely  automated  engineer¬ 
ing  factories  come  into  operation  in  capitalist  countries. 


AUTOMATIC  FACTORIES  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

TN  THE  Soviet  Union  there  are  two  factories  which  are  practically 
-•^automated  from  start  to  finish. 

There  is  the  automatic  factory  which  produces  motor-car  pistons. 
Ingots  of  an  aluminium  alloy  are  fed  into  the  furnace  at  one  end  of 
the  line,  and  finished  packaged  pistons  come  off  at  the  other  end, 
without  a  human  hand  having  touched  the  workpieces  on  their  way 
from  one  process  to  the  other.  The  material  goes  through  a  vast 
number  of  processes  automatically  controlled,  including  casting,  heat 
treatment,  trimming,  hardness  testing,  turning,  boring,  grooving, 
polishing,  degreasing,  washing,  tinplating,  second  polishing,  inspecting, 
sorting  the  four  sizes  of  pistons  that  are  being  produced,  greasing, 
wrapping  and  packing. 

Is  this  a  show  piece  or  does  it  result  in  extensive  savings?  Nine  men 
per  shift  produce  3,500  pistons  per  day.  Compared  with  other  (some 
automatic)  methods  in  vogue  in  Soviet  motor  factories,  this  cuts  total 
staff  to  one-fourth,  manual  workers  to  one-sixteenth,  and  production 
costs  to  one-half. 

In  the  first  Moscow  ball-bearing  factory,  a  new  shop  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  production  of  ball-bearings  has  been  installed:  160  workers 
produce  900,000  ball-bearings  per  annum. 

Because  it  is  a  planned  socialist  economy,  the  Soviet  Union  can  go 
ahead  with  the  swiftest  possible  development  of  automation  as  a  means 
to  rapidly  raising  the  living  standards  of  its  people. 

Socialist  planning  ensures  that  the  people’s  purchasing  power  rises 
with  the  increased  production  of  consumer  goods,  so  that  there  is 
never  a  danger  of  over-production  and  mass  unemployment.  It  ensures 
that  the  benefits  of  automation  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  industries  having  the  greatest  degree  of  automation, 
but  are  spread  all  over  society.  The  Soviet  Union  is  training  the , 
scientific  and  technical  cadres  which  will  speed  the  automation  of 
industry.  Hence  its  turning  out  of  120,000  scientific  and  engineering 
graduates  per  year,  as  compared  with  70,000  in  the  United  States  and 
6,000  in  Britain.  The  recently  announced  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  provides 
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for  a  rapid  increase  in  automation,  and  a  special  Minister  for 
Automation  has  been  appointed  to  carry  it  through. 

The  development  of  automation  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  hopes  to  attain,  within  a  few  years,  the  six-hour  day,  as 
a  step  towards  the  five-hour  day.  Only  when  the  hours  of  labour  are 
thus  drastically  shortened  can  all  citizens  have  an  opportunity  for 
all-round  education  and  for  the  development  of  their  personality  to 
the  full:  only  so  can  the  whole  society  advance  to  communism,  to  a 
society  based  upon  the  principle:  “From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  needs”. 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING  MACHINES 

OT  ONLY  would  automation,  applied  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
^  ^  living  standards,  eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  of  manual 
labour,  it  would  also  eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  of  routine 
mental  work. 

The  third  component  of  automation  is  the  “development  of  auto¬ 
matic  information  processing  machines”.  Many  large  firms  will  in  the 
near  future  automate  the  preparation  of  their  pay  roll,  and  the 
“machine”  which  does  so  can  at  the  same  time  provide  data  on 
labour  costs  in  the  various  sections  of  their  plant  and  indeed  on 
individual  operations  as  and  when  required.  Banks,  insurance  offices 
and  Government  departments,  where  various  types  of  manually 
operated  calculating  machines  are  in  fairly  extensive  use,  are  ripe 
for  the  large-scale  introduction  of  the  electronic  computer. 

Two  examples  of  those  machines  are  widely  cited  in  current  material 
on  automation.  The  firm  of  Remington  Rand  built  for  John  Plain,  a 
Chicago  mail  order  business,  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
stocks. 

This  firm  supplied  8,000  different  types  of  goods  to  its  customers, 
through  1,000  retailers.  Its  business  was  highly  seasonal,  reaching  a 
peak  at  Christmas  and  tailing  off  in  the  slack  season.  It  had  to  employ 
extra  clerical  labour  at  its  peak  periods  and  naturally  only  got  people 
who  were  out  of  a  steady  job.  So  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  rush,  its 
records  fell  into  arrears  and  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  mistakes. 

The  Remington  Rand  machine  with  ten  operators  dispenses  with 
sixty  tally  clerks.  The  machine  records  each  order  and  at  night  it 
gives  a  report  on  each  item  in  the  catalogue,  so  that  the  management 
can,  the  following  morning,  see  what  items  are  selHng  well  and  will 
need  replenishing  and  what  items  are  lagging. 

A  similar  machine  is  in  operation  on  the  La  Guardia  Airport  in 
the  U.S.A.  This  machine  can  in  seconds  inform  the  booking  agent 
whether  a  reservation  can  be  booked  on  a  particular  plane,  and  if  not, 
what  alternatives  are  available.  It  handled  seven  and  a  half  million 
separate  transactions  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  famous  Lyons  Electronic  Office  (LEO)  computer  works  out  the 
weekly  packets  of  10,0(X)  employees,  makes  a  daily  analysis  of  the 
orders  received  from  the  various  shops,  shows  what  types  of  goods 
are  doing  well  and  what  badly,  so  that  the  management  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  shops  are  not  coming  up  to  expectations. 

Because  these  machines  do  their  work  with  such  apparently  startling 
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efficiency  the  term  “electronic  brain”  was  soon  applied  to  them.  In 
fact,  however,  months  of  exceedingly  careful  preparatory  work  are 
necessary,  deciding  on  what  functions  the  machine  has  to  perform. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  that  machines  can  be  designed  to  do  the  most 
abstruse  calculations  with  the  utmost  speed  is  a  boon  to  the  directors 
of  business  who  want  to  make  decisions  based  on  reliable  data. 
Machines  can  be  constructed  to  do  in  a  few  hours  calculations  which 
would  take  a  large  number  of  accountants  weeks  to  perform. 

HOW  MUCH  LABOUR  DISPLACED? 

There  are  those  who  see  this  increased  mastery  of  production, 
typified  by  automation,  as  meaning  a  rapid  advance  to  peace  and 
plenty  throughout  the  world.  By  long  and  bitter  experience  the 
workers  in  the  highly  industrialist  countries  are  sceptical  about  all 
those  cheap  prophecies.  They  know  that  technical  progress  in  the 
past  has  been  accompanied  by  the  sufferings  of  displaced  workers  and 
their  families,  and  indeed  by  the  decay  of  formerly  prosperous  districts 
whose  fate  was  bound  up  with  methods  of  production  which  had  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  technical  progress. 

The  technical  magazines  which  deal  with  automation,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  are  fairly  open  in  describing  the  technical 
processes  involved.  They  are  less  forthcoming  about  the  labour- 
displacing  effects  of  the  processes,  probably  because  the  large  firms 
are  not  prepared  to  supply  the  information. 

A  leading  American  technical  journal  says: 

“There  is  a  surprising  reluctance  among  nearly  all  auto  makers  to 
get  down  to  cold  facts  and  figures  when  discussing  automation,  even 
when  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than  a  simple  definition  of  the  word. 
‘Automation  is  any  operation  which  removes  a  man  from  produc¬ 
tion’,  said  one  Big  Three  Motor  manufacturing  boss.  Then  he  added: 
‘Don’t  pin  my  name  on  that.  We  have  a  labour  problem  to  think  of,’ 
“The  definition  cited,  ‘any  oi:^ration  that  removes  a  man  from 
production’,  pops  up  all  over  industry  in  substantially  the  same 
phrasing.  But  always  with  the  warning,  ‘Don’t  use  my  name’,” 

(The  Machinist  [U.S.A,],  31  December  1954.) 

In  a  pamphlet  on  automation  published  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Congresss  of  Industrial  Organisations  in  April  1955* 
it  is  stated  that  between  March  1952  and  March  1954  the  industrial 
production  index  in  the  U.S.A.  has  risen  by  14  per  cent,  while  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  has  remained  the  same  and  unemployment  has 
risen  by  1.4  million.  The  recent  dismissals  at  a  number  of  car  factories 
in  U.S.A.  show  the  effects  of  the  automation  that  has  already  taken 
place. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Automobile  Workers’  Union  that  with  auto¬ 
mation  the  present  production  of  the  U.S.  motor  industry,  which 
occupies  1,200,000  workers,  could  be  done  by  200,000  workers. 

The  American  Department  of  Labour  study  on  the  electronics 
industry,  where  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  automation,  states:  “Elec¬ 
tronics  output  was  275  per  cent  higher  than  in  1947  but  was  produced 


*  Before  the  recent  merger  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labour. 
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by  only  40  per  cent  more  workers.  .  .  .  These  trends  towards 
’automation’  may  result  in  the  greatest  reduction  in  unit  man-hours 
in  the  industry’s  history  during  the  next  few  years.” 

It  has  been  estimated  that  154  engine  blocks  run  through  the 
automated  production  line  in  an  hour  at  the  Ford  plant  in  Cleveland. 
On  this  line  there  are  41  workers.  On  a  similar  production  line  non- 
automated  117  men  would  be  required. 

The  Raytheon  Companies  Television  and  Radio  Division  plant, 
when  in  full  operation,  will  be  able  to  produce  1,000  radios  a  day, 
with  only  two  workers  needed  to  run  the  line.  Previously  a  labour 
force  of  200  would  have  been  required  for  the  job. 

In  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  Peter  B.  Laubach  and  Lawrence 
E.  Thompson  tell  of  a  public  utility  company  which  is  planning  to 
use  a  computer  for  a  variety  of  office  functions.  The  computer  will 
take  over  the  work  of  200  office  workers. 

A  large  insurance  company  will  install  a  computer,  say  the  same 
authors,  for  7,000  daily  billings  and  accountings,  20,000  monthly 
dividend  calculations  and  accountings,  and  130,000  monthly  agency 
accountings.  From  175  to  225  clerical  workers  will  be  replaced. 


COMPLACENT  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS  ^ 

SOME  members  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  seem  to  be 
more  complacent  than  the  American  unions  about  the  dangers  of 
automation. 

Here  is  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
T.U.C.,  giving  the  Labour  Party  Conference  an  overdose  of  optimism: 
“It  really  does  not  matter  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  does  it, 
whether  in  particular  industries  less  people  are  employed,  if  we  in 
the  trade  union  and  Labour  movements  can  cushion  and  protect  our 
members  during  that  interim  stage,  because  all  history  shows  that 
technical  development  means  an  increase  in  the  development  of 
labour  in  other  directions.  .  .  .  For  every  100  people  employed  in 
this  country  in  1937  there  are  132  today.  For  every  100  people 
employed  in  the  textile  industry  in  1937  there  are  only  72  today,  but 
for  every  100  people  employed  in  the  electrical  industry  there  are 
167  employed  today  and  in  the  chemical  industry  there  are  190 
people  employed  today  for  every  100  in  1937.  So  there  is  always 
going  to  be,  by  reason  of  technological  change  and  by  the  changed 
demand  of  the  consuming  public,  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  labour 
from  one  industry  to  another.” 

Of  course,  if  one  accepts  a  period  favourable  to  a  particular  argu¬ 
ment,  one  gets  favourable  results.  The  war,  the  post-war  replacement 
boom,  and  the  armaments  boom  cover  the  period  chosen  by  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Had  he  chosen  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1937  he  would  have 
had  the  picture  of  the  decline  of  Britain’s  coal,  steel  and  textile 
industries  and  the  development  of  new.  industries  like  motors,  radio, 
rayon,  chemicals,  and  electrical  engineering.  In  fact  it  was  in  relation 
to  this  development  that  the  phrase  “Second  Industrial  R.evolution” 
was  first  used.  But  the  development  of  these  new  industries  did  not 
absorb  the  labour  displaced  in  the  old. 
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In  the  U.S.A.  between  the  wars  there  was  an  even  more  stormy 
development  of  the  new  industries,  but  they  did  not  absorb  the 
unemployed.  In  1930  there  were  4.3  million  unemployed  in  the  United 
States,  in  1931  8  million,  in  1932,  1933,  1934  there  were  12  million. 
Then  there  was  an  improvement  in  business  activity,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  fell  in  1937  to  7.7  million.  It  went  back  to  8.1  million  in  1940. 
With  that  experience  firm  in  their  minds,  even  the  right-wing  trade 
unionists  in  America  are  more  apprehensive  than  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  T.U.C. 

WHY  BOSSES  WANT  AUTOMATION 

Suppose  that  automation  is  introduced  in  a  number  of  British 
manufacturing  industries  and  production  is  sharply  increased.  Is 
there  any  guarantee  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  be 
increased  to  buy  this  greatly  increased  pr^uction? 

After  all,  the  aim  of  automation  in  capitalist  society  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  profit  which  the  capitalists  can  realise  on  any  given 
amount  of  invested  capital.  This  means  that  from  the  revenue  realised 
from  the  sale  of  goods  more  must  go  to  profits  and  less  to  wages. 
This  may  be  all  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  particular  firm,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  the  increased 
production  is  more  difficult  to  market. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  capitalist  society  for  production  to 
outstrip  the  limited  consuming  power  of  society — a  consuming  power 
that  is  limited  by  the  exploitation  of  the  working  class.  Automation  is 
likely  to  accentuate  rather  than  lessen  this  trend. 

The  unplanned  nature  of  capitalist  economy  makes  for  crisis.  No 
group  of  capitalists  knows  what  the  others  are  doing.  Whenever  new 
manufacturing  processes  come  to  the  front  there  is  a  tendency  for 
capitalism  to  create  much  more  manufacturing  capacity  than  is  needed 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  market.  There  can  be  shut-downs  in 
various  sections  of  the  industry  because  capitalism  in  its  blindness  has 
created  more  capacity  than  can  be  used.  Even  when  the  economy  as 
a  whole  is  going  forward  this  can  create  t^hnological  unemployment 
— i.e.  unemployment  created  by  labour-displacing  machinery  in  certain 
industries. 

At  times  when  the  economy  is  encountering  difficulties  this  process 
may  lead  to  general  mass  unemployment. 

Suppose  the  costs  of  introducing  automation  in  some  industries  are 
such  that  only  the  most  powerful  firms  can  apply  it  with  the  utmost 
effect.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  workers  displaced  in  small  and 
medium  firms  will  find  a  place  elsewhere  in  the  industry? 

Suppose  a  big  firm  engaged  in  automation  seeks  to  escape  from 
trade  union  safeguards  by  building  new  automated  plants  rather  than 
renovating  the  old  ones.  Will  the  workers  be  prepared  to  move  with 
the  work  or  will  some  stick  in  the  old  areas  and  hope  for  the  best? 

If  redundancy  starts  in  one  of  the  higher-paid  industries,  motors 
or  aircraft,  does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  workers  will  move 
quickly  to  industries  which  are  less  well  paid,  textiles  or  roadmaking, 
or  to  industries  which  are  more  dangerous,  like  mining? 

The  fact  that  this  type  of  unemployment  is  dubbed  technological 
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does  not  diminish  the  suffering  which  it  causes  or  the  weakening  of 
working-class  bargaining  strength  that  could  result  from  it. 

AUTOMATION  MUST  BE  PLANNED 

Is  it  not  clear  that  if  automation  is  not  to  result  in  economic  setbacks 
for  the  majority  of  the  people,  then  its  introduction  has  got  to  be 
controlled? 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  central  authority  which  is 
able  to  see  the  situation  as  a  whole,  which  is  able  to  estimate  the 
secondary  effects  of  the  automation  projects  of  the  various  plants. 
What  call  will  those  projects  make  on  the  engineering  industry?  How 
far  will  the  importation  of  masses  of  foreign  transfer  machines  (com¬ 
pared  with  the  American  and  German  machine-tool  industries,  the 
British  industry  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  possibilities 
created  by  automation)  worsen  the  balance  of  payments?  What  calls 
would  increased  production  make  on  raw  materials?  To  what  extent 
must  they  be  imported  from  abroad  also?  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  when  automation  gets  going? 

The  various  capitalist  groups  are  only  interested  in  what  automation 
will  mean  to  them  in  the  way  of  profits.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
situation  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  if  automation  is  to  be  comparatively  painless  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  economic  planning,  and  that  involves  the  social 
ownership  of  the  decisive  industries. 

The  capitalists  who  pushed  through  the  first  industrial  revolution 
created  waste,  misery  and  oppression  in  their  drive  for  profits.  In  this 
century  the  big  technical  changes,  the  shifts  from  one  industry  to 
another  between  the  wars,  created  large  distressed  areas.  The  capi¬ 
talists  did  not  plan  to  bring  those  areas  into  existence  but  they 
emerged  nevertheless,  as  a  by-product  of  the  drive  for  profit. 

The  right  wing  is  so  obsessed  with  the  conception  that  it  is  the 
technically  backward  industries  which  are  the  problem  children  of 
the  economy — which  is  only  true  to  a  limited  extent — that  they 
cannot  conceive  the  fact  that  the  drive  for  profit  of  technically 
advanced  industries  can  create  huge  problems.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
backwardness  of  American  industry  which  brought  on  the  great  crash 
of  1929,  nor  is  it  backwardness  which  is  creating  the  great  problems 
haunting  the  American  trade  unions  today. 

In  this  situation  the  right-wing  Labour  policy  of  nationalising 
industries  which  are  falling  behind  the  general  level  of  capitalist 
efficiency,  while  leaving  the  most  technically  efficient  industries  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitahsts  can  be  more  than  ever  iseen  as  a  revolting 
piece  of  nonsense  It  is  the  monopoly  industries  where  automation  is 
being  introduced  or  is  likely  to  be  introduced  soon — ^namely,  oil¬ 
refining,  chemicals,  steel,  engineering  in  all  its  branches — which  ought 
to  be  next  transferred  to  public  ownership.  For  it  is  the  drive  of  the 
monopolies  for  maximum  profit  which  conflicts  with  all  other  sections 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  it  is  the  right  wing,  which  is  fond  of 
painting  the  sweeping  technical  changes  that  automation  will  bring, 
that  is  most  reluctant  to  see  these  changes  grasped  as  a  whole  and 
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controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  only  way  that  is 
possible,  namely  through  social  ownership  and  socialist  economic 
planning. 

The  right  wing’s  only  semblance  of  a  policy  is  to  assert  that  things 
will  be  all  right  “//  we  in  the  trade  union  and  Labour  movements  can 
cushion  and  protect  our  members  in  the  interim  stage”.  But  how  it  is 
to  do  so  we  are  not  told. 

There  are  some  right-wing  leaders  who  take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  automation  is  likely  to  be  slower  in  Britain  than  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to  have  sudden  harmful  results. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  factors  are  hampering  the  development 
of  automation  in  Britain.  British  machine-tool  manufacturers  have  in 
the  main  shown  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  electronically  controlled 
machines  and  transfer  machines  that  are  being  developed  in  other 
countries,  though  there  are  now  coming  into  existence  agreements  of 
British  firms  with  West  German  and  American  firms  to  sell  or  to 
manufacture  such  machines  in  this  country.  Further,  the  big  demands 
made  on  the  British  engineering  industry  by  the  large  arms  programme 
and  by  exports  limit  the  capital  development  programme  which  can 
be  undertaken.  All  this,  particularly  the  hampering  effect  of  the  arms 
programme,  is  absolutely  true.  But  British  capitalism  cannot  escape 
from  the  problem  by  going  slow  on  automation.  If  it  goes  slow  on 
automation  then  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  overseas  markets  to  West 
German  and  American  capitalism,  which  are  trying  to  cheapen  their 
goods  by  the  large-scale  introduction  of  automation  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries.  The  dangers  of  automation  would  then  express  themselves 
in  the  cut-throat  competition  inaugurated  by  Britain’s  monopoly 
capitalist  rivals.  British  capitalism  would  then  enter  into  this  competi¬ 
tion  with  more  highly  automated  countries  on  the  traditional  capitahst 
basis — by  speed-up  and  slave-driving  methods,  cutting  piece  work 
prices,  creating  unemployment,  and  openly  attacking  wages. 

So  either  there  is  a  controlled  introduction  of  automation  as  part 
of  an  economic  plan,  or  there  is  a  blind  drive  by  separate  industries, 
the  outcome  of  which  can  only  be  economic  chaos. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  solution  is  the  social  ownership 
of  large-scale  industries  and  socialist  economic  planning,  then  the 
workers  can  dispense  with  a  short-term  policy.  They  must,  however, 
recognise  that  their  struggles  to  defend  their  interests  must  be 
developed  to  the  point  of  taking  power  from  the  capitalists  altogether. 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  AUTOMATION 
^HERE  has  been  some  discussion  of  trade  union  policy  in  relation 
A  to  automation.  What  relevance  have  piece-work  and  bonus  systems 
in  the  new  automated  processes?  What  are  the  unions  going  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  re-training  of  labour?  How  can  they  keep  firmly 
within  the  ranks  of  organist  labour  the  new  grade  of  supervisors 
and  maintenance  men,  whom  automation  demands  in  increasing 
numbers?  To  what  extent  (American  unions  are  talking  about  a 
thirty-hour  week)  should  the  hours  of  labour  be  reduced? 

We  believe  that  some  of  these  questions  look  several  years  ahead, 
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and  it  is  good  and  proper  that  this  should  be  done.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  to  discuss  what  the  unions  are  going  to  do  when  in  the  most 
important  industries,  like  engineering,  automation  is  just  beginning  to 
be  introduced  on  a  substantial  scale.  It  is  what  to  do  now,  not  what 
to  do  in  a  world  where  automation  has  become  the  dominant  method' 
of  production,  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  the  introduction  of  automation  will  be 
uneven.  Some  industries,  some  firms,  and  even  some  departments 
within  a  firm,  will  be  affected  sooner  than  others.  There  will  be 
redundancy  in  some  departments  before  others.  It  is  possible  that  the 
workers  who  remain  to  supervise  the  automated  processes  will  by 
pressure  get  slightly  higher  wages.  So  it  is  possible  that  three 
categories  of  workers  will  develop  within  an  industry  in  the  process 
of  automation:  (1)  a  few  higher-paid  workers  on  the  automated 
processes,  (2)  the  workers  on  lower  earnings  in  the  non-automated 
processes,  and  (3)  those  who  are  judged  redundant.  (What  a  horrible 
word  to  apply  to  human  beings! ) 

As  a  first  step  in  the  defence  of  working-class  interests,  the  unions 
and  shop  stewards  should  demand  information  from  all  the  main  firms 
in  an  industry  on  the  scope  of  the  major  automation  projects  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  will  be  introduced,  and  what  the  employers  are 
proposing  to  do  with  regard  to  wages,  hours  and  redundancy. 

The  employers  may  not  be  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  data, 
complaining  that  this  is  an  interference  with  business  secrets.  The 
unions  must  be  prepared  to  force  the  information  from  them.  They 
must  themselves  set  up  the  necessary  committees  in  all  the  larger 
unions  or  confederations  of  unions  to  study  developments  and  advise 
on  policy. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  welcome  automation  but  say  that  it  must  lead 
to  increased  wages,  as  some  naive  people  do.  Increased  wages  have 
always  to  be  fought  for.  The  unions  cannot  allow  the  employers  to 
introduce  automation  projects  first  and  then  proceed  to  bargain  with 
regard  to  them.  While  it  is  true  that  the  unions  cannot  in  principle  be 
against  innovations,  they  must  be  prepared  to  bargain  toughly  as  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  automation  projects  shall  be  operated. 
For,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  Labour  intellectuals,  it  is  not 
Luddism  or  restrictive  practice  to  refuse  to  operate  new  processes 
until  the  workers  get  decent  terms  for  doing  so. 

Although  some  workers  supervising  the  new  processes  may  get 
slightly  higher  wages,  this  is  not  enough.  Whenever  a  fair  degree  of 
automation  is  being  proposed  in  a  factory,  the  workers  must  drive 
to  ensure  that  some  of  the  gains  of  automation  will  be  spread  in 
higher  wages,  the  forty-hour  week  and  the  elimination  of  overtime 
over  the  entire  labour  force  in  the  factory  or  the  industry  as  the  case 
may  be. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  employers  may  insist  that  a  two-shift 
system  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  utmost  from  the  new  equipment 
The  unions  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  fight  for  agreements  on 
shift-working  that  are  very  much  better  than  those  in  vogue  at  this 
moment. 

The  unions  must  impose  on  firms  engaging  in  automation  agree- 
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merits  to  carry  redundant  workers  until  they  can  be  absorbed  else¬ 
where.  They,  should  refuse  to  listen  to  pleas  that  those  workers  should 
be  dismissed  because  they  are  bound  to  be  absorbed  in  the  long  run. 
Here  Labour  and  Tory  Keynesians  should  be  reminded  of  their 
master’s  favourite  saying:  “In  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead”. 

It  follows  from  this  that  working-class  power  has  got  to  be  reinforced 
by  developing  more  powerful  unions.  At  the  base  there  must  be  an 
all-round  strengthening  of  workshop  organisation.  All  nests  of  non¬ 
unionism  must  be  eliminated.  The  shop  stewards  must  be  in  the 
closest  contact  with  every  section  of  workers  in  the  plant.  Only  by 
maintaining  continual  contact  and  rendering  continual  service  can 
they  guarantee  that  the  workers  will  be  with  them  at  decisive 
moments.  It  was  the  motor  car  shop  stewards  who  in  two  conferences 
held  last  year  brought  the  question  of  automation  to  the  attention  of 
the  mass  of  the  trade  unionists  in  the  country.  Amongst  these  stewards 
is  a  general  understanding  that  they  are  in  the  very  front  line  of  the 
struggle,  that  the  vast  problems  raised  by  automation  cannot  be  solved 
by  an  easy-going  process  of  “give  and  take”  with  the  employers,  and 
that  the  workers  therefore  must  be  made  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  to  take  a  constant  interest  in  the  work  of  their  shop  stewards 
organisation  and  to  give  it  unflinching  support. 

There  will  be  many  departmental  and  factory  struggles  connected 
with  automation.  The  sense  of  solidarity  between  all  the  factories  in 
an  industry  must  be  heightened. 

The  unions  may  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  supporting 
many  struggles  of  a  factory  or  a  local  character.  Factories  must  be 
ralli^  to  each  other’s  assistance  in  every  way,  and  the  unions  must 
be  prepared  to  support  the  factory  strikes,  and  if  necessary  extend 
them,  in  order  to  achieve  victory. 

The  employers  in  automated  factories  may  be  forced  to  give  a 
little  extra  to  some  workers  on  the  automated  lines,  but  they  are 
likely  to  insist  that  their  workers  elsewhere  must  not  expect  any 
more  than  in  a  non- automated  factory.  In  short,  they  will  try  to  keep 
all  the  benefits  of  automation  for  themselves. 

So  an  increase  in  factory  strikes  is  inevitable,  and  the  unions  should 
welcome  them  and  lead  them  to  victory.  In  the  course  of  these  strikes 
the  nests  of  non-unionism  can  be  eliminated  and  trade  union  power 
further  developed. 

The  unions  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  spend  more  on  these 
partial  struggles,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  increasing 
contributions  in  a  number  of  cases  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  unequal  development  of  ciutomation  between  firm 
and  firm  and  industry  and  industry,  the  unions  must  be  prepared  to 
make  factory  agreements  wherever  they  can,  as  a  prelude  to  a  general 
agreement  covering  an  entire  branch  of  an  industry. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  picture  the  general  situation  as  if 
the  whole  of  trade  union  activity  must  now  be  concentrated  on 
struggles  around  automation.  The  fight  for  increased  wages  and  for 
the  forty-hour  week  must  go  on  in  all  industries,  whether  automated 
or  not.  But,  conscious  of  the  implications  of  the  introduction  of 
automation,  the  unions  should  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  fight 
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for  a  reduction  of  the  working  week  to  forty  hours  and  for  three 
weeks  full  holiday  (excluding  paid  Bank  Holidays)  with  pay. 


EXPANSION  OF  MARKETS 


HATEVER  the  conditions  won  by  the  workers  in  automated 


plants,  the  expansion  of  markets  both  in  Britain  and  abroad 
is  essential  to  absorb  the  greater  output  and  avoid  close-downs  and 
unemployment.  This  is  a  problem  for  the  whole  Labour  movement, 
not  only  for  the  workers  in  automated  factories. 

At  home,  the  immediate  fight  must  be  for  higher  wages,  to  increase 
purchasing  power,  as  well  as  for  the  ending  of  the  purchase  tax  and 
of  the  credit  squeeze,  both  of  which  have  narrowed  the  market. 

Abroad,  the  competition  from  U.S.A.  and  West  Germany  makes 
it  dijfficult  to  count  on  any  great  expansion  of  our  exports  to  the 
markets  of  the  capitahst  world.  But  there  are  the  great  and  developing 
socialist  markets,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  a  real  fight  for  the 
ending  of  the  bans  which,  for  example,  have  deprived  Austin’s  of  an 
order  for  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  lorries  needed  by  China. 

Then  there  are  the  colonial  markets.  These  could  quickly  be 
developed  if  arms  expenditure  was  cut  down  and  loans  made  to  those 
countries  for  development. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  AGE 


'HE  unions  will  make  a  fearful  mistake,  however,  if  they  imagine 


that  they  can  solve  all  the  problems  presented  by  automation  within 
the  framework  of  the  capitalist  system  of  society.  The  essence  of 
technical  improvements,  undertaken  for  reasons  of  private  profit,  is 
that  they  tend  to  continually  undermine  the  “positions  of  strength” 
built  up  by  the  unions  in  capitalist  industry.  The  only  lasting  solution 
is  for  the  unions  to  transform  the  workers’  struggle  for  the  defence 
of  their  living  standards  within  capitalism  into  a  struggle  for  the 
ending  of  capitalism  itself. 

Only  a  trade  union  movement  where  the  majority  of  members  are 
inspir^  by  the  struggle  for  a  new  society — the  classless  socialist 
society — can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  age  of  atomic  energy  and 
automation. 

The  trade  union  movement  can  only  rise  to  this  height  if  in  every 
factory  and  pit,  in  every  trade  union  branch,  there  is  a  group  of 
devot^  Communists  working  to  point  the  way  forward  to  socialism. 

Without  a  powerful  Communist  Party,  the  unions  would  be  drawn 
into  ever-increasing  co-operation  with  the  great  capitalist  monopolists, 
their  leadership  would  grow  ever  more  inept  and  corrupt,  the  whole 
movement  would  be  rotted  from  within. 

The  creation  of  a  trade  union  movement  capable  of  facing  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  is  more  a  political 
than  an  economic  task.  It  necessitates  a  strong  and  clear-sighted 
Communist  Party,  composed  of  the  best  and  most  fearless  workers. 

Strong  trade  unions  and  a  strong  Communist  Party  are  necessary 
if  the  battles  ahead  are  to  be  won  and  if  the  movement,  refreshed  by 
inspiring  victories,  is  to  press  forward  to  Socialism  and  Peace. 
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POLITICAL  REPORT 

TO  THE  14th  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

By  HARRY  POLLITT 


I 

Introduction 

The  supreme  aim  of  this  Congress  is  to  rally  the  British  working 
people  to  defeat  the  capitalist  attacks  on  their  conditions,  preserve 
peace,  and  bring  down  the  Tory  Government. 

Unity  in  action  of  all  Left  and  progressive  forces  in  the  Labour 
movement — Labour,  Communist,  trade  union  and  Co-operative — 
can  and  will  draw  into  this  fight  against  the  Tories  wide  sections  of 
the  middle  class,  professional  people,  farmers  and  small  business 
men  who  are  already  alienated  by  the  Tory  attacks  on  their  standards 
of  living. 

The  policy  which  we  have  put  forward  in  the  draft  Congress 
Resolution  seeks  to  develop  this  united  mass  democratic  struggle, 
with  the  aim  not  only  of  defeating  the  Tory  Government  but  of 
replacing  it  with  a  Labour  Government  which  will  follow  a  policy 
of  peace  and  social  and  economic  advance. 

Victory  in  that  struggle  can  safeguard  peace  and  create  a  new 
political  situation  in  Britain,  paving  the  way  to  further  far-reaching 
political  and  social  changes. 

The  strengthening  of  our  Party  and  its  work  as  a  result  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  National  Congress  can,  and  will,  help  to  realise 
this  perspective. 
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II 

Peace  Can  be  Won 

The  enormous  social,  economic  and  political  successes  of  the 
socialist  countries  of  the  world,  headed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  have 
had  a  decisive  influence  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

This  has  above  all  expressed  itself  in  the  peace  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  People’s  China  and  countries  of  people’s  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  an 
agreement  on  Germany  and  European  security;  its  repeated  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  outlawing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  no  further  H-bomb 
tests  and  agreed  measures  of  disarmament;  the  peace  treaty  with 
Austria;  the  reduction  of  Soviet  armed  forces  by  640,000;  the 
return  of  the  Porkkala  base  in  Finland;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Soviet  defence  budget,  have  had  a  profound  effect  in  rallying  world 
opinion.  People  are  now  demanding,  “When  is  the  West  going  to 
respond  ?” 

During  the  course  of  last  year,  a  powerful  new  group  of  states 
has  come  into  being  alongside  the  socialist  countries,  resisting 
every  effort  at  being  involved  in  the  imperialist  war  blocs.  India 
has  played  an  outstanding  part  in  this.  The  Bandung  Conference, 
in  which  People’s  China  played  a  leading  role,  also  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  in  this  respect. 

These  events  have  greatly  strengthened  the  peace  forces  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  disintegration  of  the  colonial  system  is  a  development  of  j 
world  historic  significance  that  has  particular  meaning  for  Britain 
with  its  large  colonial  empire.  The  national  liberation  struggle 
has  developed  in  all  major  colonies  of  the  imperialist  powers  and 
has  become  an  increasingly  decisive  factor  in  resistance  to  the 
imperialist  war  plans. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Britain  are  the  national 
liberation  struggles  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  Malaya,  Kenya  and  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  We  in  Britain  have  a  particular 
responsibility  to  develop  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  movement 
and  among  the  British  people  generally  an  understanding  of  the 
vital  importance  of  these  struggles  for  independence  and  the  need 
of  supporting  them  in  Britain  by  solidarity  actions. 

The  mass  struggle  for  peace  has  developed  on  an  incomparable 
scale  in  every  country  of  the  world  and  has  also  been  a  major 
factor  in  preserving  peace.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  part  the  British 
people  have  played  in  this  respect,  and  what  our  Party  has  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Labour,  progressive  and  peace  movements. 

While  the  Labour  and  trade  union  movement  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  these  important  events,  the  whole  situation  has  been 
noteworthy  for  the  way  in  which  the  widest  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  professions  and  middle  class  sections,  religious  opinion,  men 
and  women  prominent  in  public  life,  the  varied  peace  movements, 
all  differing  in  political  opinions,  have  played  their  part  in  the 
struggle  to  prevent  war. 
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It  was  the  combination  of  all  these  forces  and  the  increasing 
bankruptcy  of  Western  policy  which  brought  about  the  historic 
Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  last  July,  which  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  popular  opinion  all  over  the  world. 

,  This  conference,  which  corresponded  with  the  people’s  needs, 
brought  about  a  measure  of  relaxation  in  world  tension.  It  was  a 
victory  for  the  peace  forces  and  a  blow  against  the  warmongers. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  warmongers  have  regrouped  their 
forces.  They  resisted  all  efforts  to  reach  agreement  at  the  subsequent 
Foreign  Secretaries’  Conference.  But  all  they  have  done  to  try  to 
extend  their  war  policy  since  has  met  with  the  bitter  resistance  of 
the  people. 

Tory  foreign  policy  has  proved  bankrupt  and  its  failure  was 
seen  above  all  in  the  Washington  Conference.  It  is  against  the 
interests  of  peace  and  Britain’s  economic  interests;  it  places 
Britain’s  security  in  jeopardy;  and  is  leading  to  Britain’s  increasing 
isolation  in  the  world. 

Tory  foreign  policy  has  as  its  cornerstone  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  wealth  and  exploitation  of  British  imperialism.  The  Tories 
strive  to  maintain  the  colonies  against  the  rising  movement  of 
national  liberation,  whatever  the  cost,  in  the  interests  of  the  profits 
of  the  monopolists  whom  the  Tory  Party  represents.  To  do  this, 
the  Government  has  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  stronger 
U.S.  imperialism,  whose  aim  is  to  dominate  the  world  by  its  military 
and  economic  power. 

From  this  has  flowed  the  “cold  war”  resulting  in  the  aggressive 
anti-Soviet  N.A.T.O.  war  bloc;  S.E.A.T.O.;  the  Baghdad  Pact 
and  other  war  alliances;  the  huge  rearmament  drive;  and  the  grave 
danger  of  nuclear  war. 

The  struggle  to  end  Tory  subservience  to  U.S  imperialism  has 
been  expressed  in  the  activities  of  the  Labour  movement  in  support 
of  all  democratic  forces  in  the  capitalist  world,  especially  those 
in  the  U.S. A.,  who  are  struggling  to  preserve  democracy  against 
a  continuing  threat  of  semi-fascist  legislation  and  persecution. 
The  extension  and  broadening  of  such  activity  is  not  only  an 
expression  of  international  solidarity,  but  is  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  British  people. 

The  consequences  of  the  Tory  Government’s  policy  for  the 
British  people  are  only  too  clear.  The  huge  burden  of  militarism 
and  armaments  continues,  it  cripples  social  development,  dis¬ 
torts  the  national  economy,  aggravates  the  balance  of  payments 
crisis,  disrupts  family  life  with  the  two-year  call-up,  and  strengthens 
every  reactionary  influence  in  British  political  life. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  menaces  Britain  more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  making  agreement  on  outlawing  such  weapons 
more  urgent  for  us  than  for  anyone  else.  But  the  Tory  Government 
refuses  even  to  agree  to  abolish  tests  of  such  weapons. 

Anglo-American  policy  in  Europe  has  intensified  the  division  of 
Germany  with  its  inherent  danger  of  war.  It  is  leading  to  the 
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resurgence  of  West  German  militarism,  which  is  a  menace  above  all 
to  the  security  of  the  British  and  French  people. 

Despite  the  Anglo-American  war  alliance,  political,  strategic, 
trade  and  financial  differences  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 
are  growing,  as  the  failure  of  the  Washington  Conference  showed.^ 
The  American  occupation  of  British  aerodromes  and  bases 
continues;  American  bans  on  East-West  trade  hinder  Britain’s 
economy;  and  British  political  and  military  policy  is  dominated 
by  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  colonial  wars  in  Malaya  and  Kenya  are  paid  for  by  the 
people  in  taxes  and  blood,  while  the  monopolists  reap  the  profits. 

Driven  out  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  Zone,  British  imperialism 
is  now  seeking  to  make  Cyprus  its  principal  military  base  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  for  this  purpose  is  resorting  to  every  conceivable 
form  of  terrorism  and  repression  against  the  peace-loving  people 
of  Cyprus. 

This  whole  policy  of  colonial  repression  and  slaughter  shames 
Britain  before  the  world,  increasingly  isolates  her,  and  makes 
every  problem  facing  Britain  more  difficult  to  solve. 

The  Labour  movement  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  reactionary 
character  of  Tory  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  and  is  pressing  for 
a  change  in  official  Labour  policy  on  these  issues.  Some  indications 
of  the  ending  of  the  bi-partisan  foreign  policy  which  the  Labour 
Party  leadership  has  hitherto  maintained  has  begun  to  appear — 
as  for  example  in  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Robens  on  foreign  affairs 
— these  trends  are  welcomed  by  the  Labour  movement.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Labour  Party  took  the  lead  in  developing  a 
gigantic  public  campaign  for  serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  all  the  outstanding  issues,  this  would  have  a  profound 
effect  in  Britain  and  abroad  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Western  policy  cannot  succeed;  the  demand  to  solve  all 
outstanding  questions  by  negotiations  can  and  must  triumph. 

In  our  Programme,  The  British  Road  to  Socialism,  we  declared 
that  a  third  world  war  was  neither  necessary  nor  inevitable.  We 
rejected  the  so-called  “theory”  of  the  inevitability  of  war  between 
the  socialist  and  capitalist  systems.  On  the  contrary,  we  declared 
that  the  peaceful  co-existence  of  Socialism  and  capitalism  was 
possible  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  for  national  rights  and 
independence. 

Powerful  forces  for  peace  have  developed  throughout  the  world 
which  are  capable  of  imposing  their  demand  for  a  lasting  peace 
on  the  warmongers. 

We  are  now  at  a  new  and  decisive  stage  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 
The  initiative  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want  peace.  The  majority 
of  nations,  the  majority  of  their  peoples  want  negotiations  and  an 
end  to  the  cold  war  and  the  ever-present  danger  of  war. 

A  great  opportunity  is  presented  to  the  British  people  in  the 
visit  of  Comrades  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin.  Here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  real  negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  which  could  be  a 
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significant  contribution  to  the  lessening  of  world  tension  and  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

A  genuine  British  foreign  policy  demands: 

1.  Agreement  on  an  all-embracing  European  security  scheme, 
and  agreement  on  Germany  which  could  prevent  a  revival  of 
German  militarism. 

2.  The  banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  no  further  tests  of  such 
weapons,  and  an  agreed  scheme  of  disarmament. 

3.  A  drastic  reduction  in  military  expenditure,  a  cut  in  the 
call-up  to  twelve  months,  and  no  National  Servicemen  to  be 
sent  abroad. 

4.  The  ending  of  all  colonial  wars;  the  granting  of  independence 
to  colonial  peoples  and  constant  fraternal  assistance  to  them 
to  enable  them  to  develop  their  own  resources  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  that  of  the  imperialists. 

5.  British  insistence  on  the  admission  of  People’s  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  and  the  ending  of 
political  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  socialist  countries. 

6.  The  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Britain. 

The  Communist  Party  declares  its  readiness  to  unite  its  efforts 
with  those  of  all  people  who  want  peace  so  that  this  programme 
for  peace  can  be  made  a  reality. 


Ill 

The  Economic  Situation 

One  of  the  great  illusions  of  the  period  following  the  Second 
World  War  was  that  capitalism  was  no  longer  the  capitalism  we 
had  known  before  the  war,  and  that  it  had  learned  from  Professor 
Keynes  how  to  avoid  slumps.  This  “theory”  has  also  become  the 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  right-wing  Labour  leaders. 

We  Communists  know  that  this  idea  of  a  reformed  capitalism 
that  has  only  booms  but  no  slumps,  was  an  illusion.  The  very 
nature  of  capitalist  production  for  profit,  with  its  drive  to  expand 
production  while  at  the  same  time  it  holds  back  the  consuming 
power  of  the  working  people,  the  conflict  between  the  productive 
forces  and  capitalist  relations  of  production,  leads  inevitably  to 
over-production  and  economic  crisis. 

How,  then,  is  the  relatively  long  period  of  full  employment  in 
Britain  to  be  explained?  Our  Party  made  an  examination  of  this 
at  our  January  Executive  Committee  meeting  and  came  to  the 
I  following  conclusions : 

I  In  the  years  after  the  war,  British  industry  was  fully  employed 
'  in  making  good  the  destruction  and  wear-and-tear  of  plant  and  the 
i  shortage  of  consumer  goods  arising  from  the  war.  The  destruction 
arising  from  the  war  was  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and  the  British 
export  trade  in  particular  benefited. 

The  economies  of  two  of  Britain’s  major  competitors,  Germany 
j  and  Japan,  were  disrupted  by  the  war  and  this  also  created  excep- 
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tionally  favourable  conditions  for  British  exports.  During  this 
period  of  rising  production  and  subsequently,  prices  rose  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  wage-freezing  held  wages  down. 

By  1951  signs  of  economic  slump  had  begun  to  develop  and  in 
1952  British  industrial  production  fell  by  4  per  cent.  When  the 
full  effects  of  the  replacement  cycle  were  starting  to  wear  off,  the 
huge  rearmament  drive  resulting  from  the  policies  of  cold  war  and 
aggression  was  launched.  Armaments  expenditure  was  doubled 
and  a  growing  proportion  of  industry  was  put  on  armaments 
production.  There  was  also  a  considerable  new  capital  investment 
financed  by  the  huge  profits  being  made,  both  to  make  good  the 
lack  of  capital  goods  replacement  in  the  war  and  for  the  modern¬ 
isation  of  equipment  and  plant. 

But  the  basic  laws  of  capitalist  production  were  not  changed, 
either  by  the  replacement  boom  after  the  war,  or  by  the  arms 
programme  and  the  new  capital  investment.  Alongside  the  rise  in 
the  output  of  heavy  industry,  there  was  stagnation  in  some  con¬ 
sumer  industries — cotton,  furniture  and  boots  and  shoes,  for 
example. 

The  exploitation  of  the  working  class  increased;  the  gap  between 
what  they  produced  and  what  they  consumed  widened.  Boom 
conditions  in  capitalist  society  are  always  accompanied  by  a  growing 
gap  between  production  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
One  aspect  of  this  was  the  immense  increase  in  profits  over  these 
years,  while  the  real  value  of  wages  lagged  behind  the  continuous 
rise  in  prices. 

The  growing  gap  between  production  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  had  been  partly  concealed  by  a  big  expansion  of 
credit  sales,  which,  while  providing  an  immediate  market  on  the 
basis  of  future  payments,  in  the  long  run  restrict  future  purchasing 
power. 

The  new  feature  in  the  situation,  however,  is  that  these  excep¬ 
tional  factors  no  longer  have  the  force  they  once  possessed.  The 
replacement  boom  is  largely  over. 

The  rearmament  programme  has  distorted  normal  economic 
development,  with  booming  armaments  industries  and  stagnating 
consumer  industries.  It  has  above  all  been  financed  at  the  expense 
of  popular  consumption.  Huge  tax  burdens  are  cutting  effective 
demand,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  deepening  economic  crisis. 

Now  there  is  growing  competition  in  export  markets  from  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  from  the  United  States  itself,  where 
crisis  conditions  are  already  evident  not  only  in  agriculture  and  the 
immense  stocks  of  farm  products,  but  in  coal,  textiles  and  now  the 
motor  industry.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  shrinking 
capitalist  world  markets  will  now  assume  its  fiercest  expression. 

Thus  the  special  conditions  which  made  possible  a  long  period 
of  full  employment  in  Britain  are  coming  to  an  end,  as  the  sudden 
crisis  in  the  motor,  cycle  and  radio  industries  and  furniture  shows. 
The  Tory  promise  of  a  doubled  standard  of  living  in  twenty-five 
years  contrasts  with  the  actual  forcing  down  of  the  standard  of 
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living  in  1956.  The  expanding  production,  relative  technological 
progress  and  increased  intensity  of  labour  in  Britain,  coupled  with  a 
home  market  in  which  the  consuming  power  of  the  working  people 
is  being  reduced  by  the  Tories  and  employers — these  are  the 
familiar  factors  making  for  crisis. 

The  development  of  automation,  if  it  proceeds  under  the  control 
of  the  monopolists  and  the  Tories,  will  only  accentuate  these 
developments.  Automation  means  increased  production  with  fewer 
workers,  and  if  it  is  to  mean  progress  for  the  people  urgently 
requires  a  new  social  and  political  policy. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  must  see  the  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment’s  new  attacks  on  the  people. 

The  Tory  Government  and  the  monopolists  behind  it  are  not 
in  the  least  concerned  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people 
and  maintain  full  employment.  On  the  contrary,  their  aim  is  to 
build  up  the  profits  and  strength  of  British  capitalism  and 
imperialism  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  They  see  in  the  growing 
difficulties  of  the  economic  situation  the  opportunity  for  which 
they  have  been  waiting  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  organised 
workers,  and  to  bring  about  a  worsening  of  living  standards  at  the 
expense  of  the  workers,  the  old  age  pensioners,  the  farmers,  small 
business  people  and  professional  workers. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  Butler’s  Autumn  Budget  and  the 
new  measures  taken  by  Macmillan  and  the  Tory  preparations  for 
the  new  Budget. 

The  strategy  of  the  capitalists  and  Tory  Government  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  the  old  policy  of  trying  to  divide  and  rule;  of  granting 
a  wage  increase  when  forced ;  of  making  concessions  to  the  stronger 
trade  unions,  and  refusing  any  to  weaker  trade  unions  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Workers;  of  making  concessions  to  the  workers  in 
heavy  industry  and  attacking  the  workers  in  light  industry.  At 
the  same  time  the  rise  in  food  prices,  rents  and  fares  affects  every 
section  of  the  working  class.  Above  all  the  Tories  are  out  to  create 
unemployment  so  as  to  weaken  the  bargaining  power  of  the  organised 
Labour  movement,  and  they  want  at  all  costs  to  prevent  any  link-up 
between  industrial  and  political  action. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Britain’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  being 
drained  away,  that  Britain  is  importing  far  more  than  it  is  ex¬ 
porting.  But  this  growing  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  not  in  any 
way  due  to  wages,  which  always  lag  behind  the  rise  in  prices.  The 
principal  causes  of  the  adverse  balance  are  clear  enough  and  are 
mainly  political.  They  are:  the  heavy  imports  of  materials  for  the 
arms  programme;  the  cost  of  the  colonial  wars  and  maintaining 
British  forces  abroad;  and  the  political  restrictions  on  trade  with 
the  socialist  countries  which  prevent  the  development  of  important 
new  markets. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Tory  Government,  under  the  pretext 
of  righting  the  trade  balance,  do  not  touch  the  real  causes,  but 
are  simply  a  further  attempt  to  rob  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  big  industrial  monopolists,  bankers  and  landlords. 
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The  deliberate  raising  of  the  price  of  bread  and  the  coming 
increase  in  milk,  the  increases  in  purchase  tax,  and  the  all-round 
rise  in  rents  and  the  cuts  in  the  housing  programme  and  in  school 
building,  are  direct  attacks  on  the  living  standards  of  all  sections 
of  working  people. 

The  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  restrictions  on  credit 
mean  hardship  and  insecurity  for  many  farmers  and  small  business 
people,  and  have  already  led  to  a  serious  fall  in  production,  short 
time  and  dismissals  in  the  motor,  radio  and  furniture  industries. 

The  cuts  in  local  authority  programmes  will  still  further  under¬ 
mine  the  social  services,  which  the  parasites  on  society  have  always 
hated. 

The  cuts  in  the  capital  programmes  of  the  nationalised  industries 
and  the  restrictions  on  new  capital  expenditure,  will  still  further 
hamper  the  modernisation  of  British  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  announces  that  it  will  maintain 
the  high  level  of  war  expenditure,  and  a  further  £70  million  in 
foreign  currency  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  British  armies  in 
Germany. 

The  Tory  Government  talks  of  inflation.  But  every  one  of  the 
Tory  measures  is  designed,  not  to  improve  Britain’s  economic 
position,  but  to  inflate  still  further  the  rent,  interest  and  profit 
drawn  by  the  big  landlords,  bankers  and  industrial  monopolists. 

The  Tory  measures  will  not  improve  Britain’s  trade  position, 
but  are  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  cut-throat  competition  with 
other  capitalist  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  working  people. 

It  is  the  brutal  policy  of  a  hard-faced  class  who  care  nothing 
either  for  the  people  or  for  their  country. 

The  Tory  attacks  will  never  succeed  if  the  full  force  of  the  people 
is  brought  into  action  to  oppose  them.  The  responsibility  for 
organising  and  leading  the  struggle  against  the  Tory  offensive 
rests  in  the  first  place  with  the  Labour  movement.  But  it  can  only 
be  developed  successfully  if  the  Labour  Party,  the  trade  unions 
and  Co-operatives  throw  off  the  influence  of  the  traditional  capitalist 
ideas  of  inflation  that  it  is  necessary  to  export  more  and  cut  imports, 
and  that  the  workers  must  accept  wage  restraint.  These  ideas  must 
be  rejected,  and  the  movement  must  openly  challenge,  inside  and 
outside  Parliament,  the  huge  armaments  expenditure,  the  colonial 
wars,  and  the  subservience  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  official  Parliamentary  opposition  of  the  Labour  Party  to  the 
Government’s  measures  has  failed  to  attack  the  basic  Tory  line, 
and  has  therefore  appeared  as  acceptance  of  this  line  coupled  with 
suggestions  for  minor  modifications  in  the  Tory  proposals.  Such 
formal  opposition  cannot  help  to  develop  the  movement  outside 
Parliament  which  is  essential  to  any  successful  resistance. 

The  official  Labour  opposition  to  the  Tory  Government’s  cuts  in 
the  housing  subsidy  and  other  measures  leading  to  rent  increases 
has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  recommendation  to  Labour 
groups  to  operate  the  Tory  measures  and  raise  rents  on  a  means 
test  basis.  Such  a  policy  weakens  the  movement  of  resistance, 
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instead  of  uniting  the  Labour  groups  with  the  people  in  determined 
opposition  to  the  Tories. 


IV 

The  Fight  Against  the  Tory  Attacks 

The  Tory  attacks  are  bringing  into  being  a  movement  of  opposi¬ 
tion  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  for  years.  It  has  already 
shaken  the  Government.  Properly  developed  it  can  not  only  defeat 
all  Tory  attacks,  but  can  be  a  major  factor  in  bringing  down  the 
Government  now. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  resistance  to  the  Tories  has  been  the 
wages  fight.  The  railwaymen,  the  engineers  and  shipbuilders, 
the  miners  and  others  have  forced  concessions  from  the  employers. 
These  concessions  have  only  been  won  because  so  many  trade  unions 
have  shown  they  were  prepared  to  use  their  organised  strength  to 
achieve  their  demands.  The  dominating  feature  of  the  recent  period 
has  been  the  outstanding  militancy  of  the  working  class.  Last  year 
there  were  more  days  of  strike  action  in  defence  of  working  class 
conditions  than  in  any  period  since  the  thirties. 

The  wages  fight  now  requires  to  be  developed  to  the  utmost  in 
every  factory  and  industry,  with  the  greatest  militancy.  All  spurious 
Government  appeals  to  the  trade  unions  for  “unity”  and  restraint 
will  be  resolutely  rejected.  Arising  out  of  the  struggle  every  trade 
union  conference  will  condemn  Government  policy  and  issue  a 
great  call  to  action  to  defend  and  advance  living  standards  and 
clear  the  Government  out. 

The  utmost  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  trade  union 
recruitment,  to  protect  and  extend  workshop  organisation  in  every 
way  and  do  everything  possible  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  union  movement. 

In  some  industries,  wage  increases  have  still  to  be  won.  The 
joint  action  of  trade  unions  in  pressing  forward  their  demands  can 
strengthen  the  fight.  The  T.U.C.  should  be  pressed  to  follow  up 
its  warning  to  the  Government  that  its  measures  will  cause  new 
wage  demands  to  be  made,  by  a  national  campaign  of  support 
to  the  wages  movement.  The  new  cost  of  living  index,  which  dis¬ 
torts  the  rise  in  food  prices  as  they  affect  the  lower-paid  workers, 
must  be  rejected  as  a  basis  for  wage  adjustments. 

The  great  movement  to  resist  all  short-time  working  and  unem¬ 
ployment  arising  from  Tory  policy  is  the  unmistakable  sign  that  the 
working  class  refuses  to  be  sacrificed  for  Tory  policy.  All  must 
rally  to  the  support  of  every  threatened  worker,  every  threatened 
industry.  The  slogan  should  be:  We  want  work  and  full  wages. 

The  wages  struggle  has  been  equalled  by  the  splendid  resistance 
of  the  tenants  against  rent  increases  in  town  after  town.  These 
struggles  have  won  valuable  results  and  in  many  cases  have  forced 
councils  to  abandon  or  modify  proposed  rent  increases.  Tenants’ 
committees  have  been  formed  on  the  widest  united  basis,  bringing 
together  tenants  of  widely  differing  views.  And  an  outstanding 
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new  feature  in  the  struggle  has  been  the  joint  action  by  the  tenants, 
trade  unionists  and  shop  stewards  committees.  Every  tenant  should 
be  brought  into  the  battle.  Full  support  should  be  given  to  the 
tenants’  movements  locally  and  nationally  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  rally  the  local  councils  and  national  associations  of 
councils  for  active  campaigning  against  Government  policy. 

Of  the  greatest  significance,  too,  has  been  the  movement  of  the 
professional  workers.  The  salaries  fight  of  the  bank  clerks,  the 
splendid  struggle  of  the  teachers,  the  strike  of  the  musicians  have 
attracted  nation-wide  attention  and  are  something  new  in  the  political 
situation. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  movement  is  not  yet  big  enough 
or  united  enough  to  defeat  the  Tory  offensive.  It  is  clear  that  what 
the  Tories  really  fear  is  the  mass  movement.  They  know  that  resolute, 
united  mass  action  could  defeat  their  attacks.  This  explains  why 
they  have  only  gone  over  to  the  attack  stage  by  stage  and  have 
granted  concessions  to  head  off  the  movement. 

The  immediate  programme  for  the  mass  struggle  to  defeat  the 
Tory  offensive  is  clear.  It  is; 

1.  Wage  increases  in  every  industry. 

2.  Refusal  to  accept  short  time  and  unemployment.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  reverse  its  policy  of  cuts,  increased  interest  charges 
and  hire-purchase  restrictions.  For  a  40-hour  week  without 
reduction  of  pay,  no  sackings,  full  pay,  restoration  of  the 
home  market  and  East-West  trade. 

3.  Defend  the  social  services.  Reduce  interest  charges;  restore 
the  housing  and  food  subsidies.  Cut  military  expenditure  and 
tax  the  rich. 

4.  Increase  the  old  age  and  disablement  pensions  and  all  social 
service  payments  now. 

This  is  the  programme  now  being  fought  for,  the  programme 
around  which  the  rising  mass  struggle  is  developing. 

It  is  one  which  could  unite  the  movement  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Government. 


V 

Unity  for  a  New  Government 

The  Tory  election  victory  in  May  1955  was  not  the  result  of  any 
great  swing  to  Toryism.  In  fact,  the  Tory  vote  fell  as  compared 
with  the  previous  election  in  1951.  But  there  was  an  even  greater 
fall  in  the  Labour  vote,  resulting  from  the  widespread  discontent 
on  the  part  of  Labour  supporters  with  a  Labour  policy  that  was 
identical  with  Tory  policy  on  the  main  issues,  and  a  Labour  leader¬ 
ship  that  turned  its  guns  on  the  Lefts  and  the  Communists  instead 
of  on  the  Tories  and  the  big  capitalists. 

The  Tories  made  great  play  with  their  talk  of  the  rights  of  the 
small  men  and  of  the  aim  of  a  property-owning  democracy  and  the 
prosperity  that  would  follow  from  their  rule. 
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Since  its  return,  however,  the  Tory  Government  has  been  exposed 
by  its  actions  as  the  Government  of  the  small  clique  of  monopolists, 
financiers  and  landlords  who  own  two-thirds  of  Britain’s  total 
wealth.  The  Tory  Government  has  set  the  big  people  free  to  rob 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  profits,  rent  and  interest  have  reached 
record  heights.  Its  foreign  and  colonial  policy  is  endangering  all 
sections  of  the  British  people  except  the  monopolies  whose  interests 
it  serves. 

To  carry  out  its  policy  the  Tory  Government  has  attacked  not 
only  the  working  class,  but  small  business  people,  professional 
workers  and  farmers,  whose  standard  of  living  and  future  security 
are  more  and  more  in  danger,  and  who  are  becoming  increasingly 
hostile  to  the  Tories.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  population  are 
being  increasingly  alienated  by  the  Tories. 

The  new  feature  in  the  situation  is  that  the  political  conditions 
are  arising  where  the  Labour  movement  can  rally  around  it  a 
broadly  based  popular  opposition  which  can  isolate  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Government  and  the  rule  of  the  monopolists.  Masses 
of  people  who  normally  vote  Tory  can  and  are  being  drawn  into  the 
struggle  against  the  Government. 

In  the  fight  against  higher  rents,  Labour  and  Communist,  Tory 
and  Liberal  tenants  and  voters,  professional  workers  and  house¬ 
wives  are  united,  turning  their  fire  more  and  more  against  the  Tory 
Government’s  measures  which  have  caused  the  increases  in  council 
rents. 

The  determined  struggle  of  the  teachers  and  the  wage  demands 
of  the  bank  clerks  are  an  indication  of  the  resistance  of  professional 
workers,  many  of  whom  normally  vote  Tory,  to  the  Tory  policies. 

Farmers  and  small  business  people,  on  whom  the  Tories  tradi¬ 
tionally  rely,  hit  by  rising  interest  and  credit  restrictions,  are  pro¬ 
testing  in  the  press  and  through  their  organisations. 

The  political  effect  of  Tory  policy  is  beginning  to  show  itself 
in  the  results  of  by-elections,  with  a  fall  in  the  Tory  vote  and  in 
the  percentage  of  votes  cast  for  the  Tories.  Both  at  Gainsborough 
and  Hereford,  the  Tories  got  in  on  a  minority  vote  only,  against  a 
combined  Labour  and  Liberal  vote  higher  than  that  of  the  Tories. 
It  is  clear  that  the  position  in  the  by-elections  could  have  been 
transformed  if  there  had  been  a  real,  fighting  leadership  and  challenge 
from  the  Labour  Party  on  the  basis  of  a  new  policy  of  peace  and 
economic  and  social  advance. 

The  political  position  of  the  Government  is  not  strong,  but 
weak.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  unprecedented  public  dissension 
in  the  Tory  ranks,  and  the  divisions  in  leading  and  powerful  Tory 
circles.  While  expressed  in  personalities,  all  this  represents  divisions 
on  policy  and  tactics  in  both  foreign  and  home  affairs.  The  obvious 
bankruptcy  of  foreign  policy  and  the  growth  of  the  Anglo- 
American  antagonisms  brought  differences  among  the  Tories  on 
how  to  handle  the  situation.  On  home  affairs  the  leading  monopoly 
circles  are  ceaseless  in  urging  the  Government  to  prosecute  its 
offensive  against  the  living  standards  of  the  working  people  still 
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more  ruthlessly  and  quickly.  Other  sections  of  the  Tory  Party  are 
afraid  of  the  growing  mass  opposition  and  its  political  consequences, 
and  want  more  room  and  time  to  manoeuvre.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  subsequent  development  of  Government 
policy  has  not  removed  these  divisions  inside  the  Tory  Party. 

Never  was  the  Government  more  vulnerable.  It  could  be  brought 
down  now  by  a  combination  of  the  united  working  class  struggle 
on  all  the  immediate  issues  and  mass  pressure  on  Parliament  for  a 
more  effective  political  fight  against  the  Tory  Government. 

The  Labour  Party  leadership  could  contribute  to  the  development 
of  this  political  fight  if  it  took  a  decisive  stand  against  every  aspect 
of  Tory  policy,  and  particularly  on  the  basic  issues  of  the  cold 
war,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  balance  of  payments  difficulties; 
and  if  it  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  development  of  the  mass 
struggles  of  the  working  people  in  resisting  the  Tory  attacks  on 
their  living  standards. 

All  this  would  be  helped  if  we  could  on  a  local,  district  and 
national  scale  bring  together  united  conferences  of  action  to  develop 
the  mobilisation  of  the  people  in  the  fight  to  defeat  the  Tories, 
An  emergency  national  conference  of  the  Labour,  trade  union  and 
Co-operative  movement  is  needed  to  hammer  out  a  counter¬ 
programme  to  that  of  the  Tories,  for  peace  and  the  protection  of 
living  standards  and  for  the  development  of  a  national  campaign 
around  this  programme. 

Our  Party  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  achieve  these 
ends.  It  is  willing  to  enter  into  discussion  with  any  section  of  the 
Labour,  trade  union  and  Co-operative  and  progressive  movement 
to  work  out  such  a  programme  and  ways  and  means  of  developing 
the  struggle  to  defeat  the  Tory  offensive  and  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resign. 

The  political  situation,  therefore,  calls  for  a  united  opposition 
to  the  Tory  Government,  embracing  Labour,  Communist,  trade 
union.  Co-operative,  professional,  middle  class  and  progressively 
minded  people,  and  even  those  sections  which  normally  vote  Tory, 
but  who  are  now  facing  the  effects  of  Tory  policy  and  who  realise 
the  deception  of  the  Tory  leaders  at  the  General  Election. 

This  united  opposition  cannot,  however,  develop  on  a  national 
scale  without  leadership  that  can  transform  the  struggles  on 
immediate  issues,  in  which  unity  is  already  developing,  into  a 
general  political  struggle  against  the  Tory  Government  drawing  in 
the  widest  masses  of  the  people. 

This  leadership  can  only  be  given  by  the  Labour  movement, 
which  is  capable  of  rallying  the  millions  of  organised  workers  and 
supporters  of  Labour  as  the  decisive  force  that  can  bring  round 
it  all  other  progressive  sections  of  the  people. 

But  in  order  to  give  effective  leadership,  the  Labour  movement 
needs  itself  to  be  united  and  to  have  a  clear  policy  which  breaks 
away  entirely  from  Tory  policy  on  home,  foreign  and  colonial 
issues. 

What  is  the  programme  which  can  unite  the  people  in  opposition 
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to  the  Tories  and  be  the  basis  of  a  new  Parliament  and  Govern¬ 
ment? 

The  basis  of  such  a  programme  must  be  an  independent  British 
foreign  policy  that  ends  the  subservience  to  America,  compels  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Britain,  and  takes  decisive  steps 
towards  international  agreement  to  reduce  armaments  and  end  the 
menace  of  nuclear  weapons. 

On  this  basis,  not  only  will  further  measures  to  ease  international 
tension  be  possible,  and  in  particular  a  scheme  of  European  security, 
but  the  ending  of  the  huge  expenditure  on  arms  and  the  reduction 
of  the  armed  forces  and  a  cut  in  the  call-up  to  twelve  months,  will 
pave  the  way  to  measures  of  social  and  economic  advance  within 
Britain  that  will  open  up  a  new  future  for  the  people. 

On  the  basis  of  a  peace  policy  coupled  with  social  and  economic 
advance  in  Britain,  a  complete  change  must  be  made  in  Britain’s 
relations  with  the  colonial  peoples.  The  colonial  wars  must  be 
ended,  British  troops  withdrawn  and  freedom  established  for  the 
colonial  peoples. 

Above  all,  the  programme  should  contain  an  entirely  new 
economic  policy  reversing  all  the  Tory  cuts  and  attacks.  It  should 
be  based  on  the  advance  of  wages  and  conditions  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  All  end  to  purchase  tax,  a  reduction  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  on  the  people,  and  increased  taxation  of  the  rich.  The 
reduction  of  military  expenditure  will  provide  the  means  for 
restoring  all  social  service  cuts,  expanding  social  services  and 
increasing  pensions.  The  balance  of  payments  problem  would  be 
tackled  by  cutting  the  arms  programme,  slashing  Government 
overseas  (especially  military)  expenditure,  and  the  full  development 
of  East-West  trade. 

Nationahsation  of  the  key  industries  is  vital.  To  be  fully  effective 
the  Government  must  break  the  grip  of  the  monopolists  on  Britain’s 
steel,  basic  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  chemical,  building 
and  other  key  industries  and  make  them  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people.  But  in  addition,  the  nature  of  the  nationalisation  measures 
needs  to  be  transformed,  so  that  the  Boards  cease  to  be  the  mono¬ 
polists  in  disguise  and  the  industries  are  rid  of  crippling  burdens  of 
compensation.  The  modernisation  of  industry  with  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  wages,  employment  and  safety  for  the  workers  is 
required,  along  with  the  training  of  scientists  and  technicians  vital 
for  Britain’s  future. 

These  are  the  broad  lines  of  a  programme  for  which  we  are 
confident  there  is  already  a  substantial  majority  in  Britain,  and 
which  can  be  realised  through  the  united  action  of  the  people 
rallying  round  the  Labour  movement.  It  can  be  the  basis  for  a 
movement  and  an  election  which  can  lead  to  a  Labour  Government 
with  a  progressive  policy  of  social  and  economic  advance  and 
peace. 

The  united  movement  of  the  people — of  industrial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  farmers,  small  business  people  and  intellectuals, 
whose  common  interest  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Britain’s 
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policy  at  home  and  abroad — will  ensure  that  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  to  realise  this  change  will  have  wide  support  from 
many  people  with  other  political  affiliations  than  Labour. 

In  the  conditions  of  today,  when  the  war  drive  of  the  mono¬ 
polists  and  their  oppression  of  the  peoples  is  giving  rise  to  resistance 
in  all  capitalist  countries,  the  alliance  of  the  working  class  with 
all  other  progressive  sections  of  the  people  has  become  a  necessary 
means  to  safeguarding  peace  and  social  progress.  In  some  countries 
such  a  united  movement  is  already  developing,  and  is  being  seen 
as  the  only  way  forward  for  the  people,  the  only  way  to  secure 
peace  and  a  better  life. 


VI 

The  Position  of  the  Labour  Movement 

Effective  leadership  in  the  anti-Tory  struggle  requires  in  the 
first  place  unity  within  the  Labour  movement,  coupled  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  rid  of  the  Tories. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  swing  to  the  left  within 
the  trade  unions,  Co-operative  organisations  and  within  the  con¬ 
stituency  and  local  Labour  Parties.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw 
at  the  1955  General  Election,  there  is  a  falling  away  in  the  vote 
for  Labour. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  is  it  that  after  six  years  of  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  from  1945  to  1951,  Labour  supporters  did  not  develop  more 
enthusiasm,  and  new  sections  of  the  people  were  not  won  for  the 
Labour  movement  and  for  socialism? 

We  believe  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  policy  carried  out 
by  the  right-wing  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  during  those  years. 
The  lack  of  a  consistent  working-class  policy  on  foreign,  colonial 
and  home  affairs  made  millions  of  people  foil  away  from  active 
support  of  the  Labour  Party. 

The  crisis  in  the  Labour  Party,  which  has  lasted  for  several 
years,  is  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  inside  the  Labour  Party  with 
its  official  policy,  and  the  lack  of  effective  democracy.  Purges  and 
expulsions  have  been  carried  out,  while  no  encouragement  or 
leadership  was  being  given  to  the  struggles  of  the  workers  outside 
Parliament. 

Since  the  General  Election,  the  organisational  proposals  in  the 
Wilson  Report  have  been  adopted;  but  these  do  not  touch  the  core 
of  the  problem,  which  is  the  character  of  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party.  There  is  still  not  the  conception  that  the  Labour  Party 
must  be  more  than  an  electoral  machine  if  it  is  to  fight  and  defeat 
the  Tories. 

Nor  is  the  solution  to  be  seen  only  in  terms  of  organisational 
changes  in  the  Labour  Party,  such  as  ending  the  secrecy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  union  bloc  vote,  more  seats  for  the  constituency  Labour 
Parties  on  the  Labour  Party  National  Executive  etc.  All  these 
things  may  be  desirable,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of 
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the  rank-and-file  for  an  end  to  reactionary  policies  and  for  policies 
that  are  essential  for  the  advance  towards  socialism. 

The  growth  of  the  Left  inside  the  Labour  Party,  and  pressure  for 
the  fundamental  change  in  policy  that  is  required  in  order  to 
mobilise  the  movement  against  the  Tories,  will  continue,  but  it 
can  only  have  a  decisive  effect  if  its  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file  conduct  a  more  consistent  battle  for  a  new  policy  within  the 
Labour  Party,  in  association  with  the  mass  movement  against  the 
Tories  outside  Parliament,  which  can  unite  all  the  forces  of  the 
Labour  movement,  including  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  of  decisive 
importance  to  win  the  trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party 
to  exert  their  power  at  all  levels  in  bringing  about  such  changes  in 
the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party. 

The  strength  of  the  Left  movement  in  the  Labour  Party  is  not 
only  due  to  the  activities  of  left-wing  Labour  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  welcome  though  any  such  activities  are.  It  is  due  above  all 
to  the  mass  struggle  of  the  workers  against  the  employers,  the 
landlords,  and  the  Tories. 

This  challenge  and  fight  for  a  new  militant  policy  has  been  seen 
at  every  T.U.C.  and  Labour  Party  Conference.  At  the  T.U.C.  a 
powerful  bloc  of  trade  unions  has  emerged  which  has  consistently 
challenged  the  General  Council  on  all  major  issues  of  policy.  And 
at  the  Labour  Party  Conference,  the  trade  unions  with  progressive 
policies  have  in  effect  joined  forces  with  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  Labour  Parties  in  the  fight  for  them. 

Every  militant  worker,  every  left-wing  Labour  leader,  knows 
that  the  Communists,  individually  and  as  a  Party,  and  the  Daily 
Worker  have  played  a  leading  part  in  all  these  vital  developments. 
The  mass  campaigning  of  our  Party,  the  influence  and  leadership 
exercised  by  Communists  placed  by  democratic  decision  of  their 
fellow  workers  in  positions  of  authority  in  the  trade  unions,  have 
been  of  major  significance.  And  the  fact  that  the  fight  on  policy 
has  been  more  consistently  effective  in  the  mass  struggle  in  the 
factories,  trade  unions  and  the  T.U.C.  than  in  the  Labour  Party, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  bans  and  proscriptions 
do  not  exert  their  crippling,  disruptive  influence  as  they  do  in  the 
Labour  Party. 

What  then  is  required  in  the  Labour  movement  to  force  a  new 
General  Election,  to  defeat  the  Tories  and  to  elect  a  Labour 
Government  ? 

First,  unity  in  action  now  in  the  big  struggles  for  wages,  against 
redundancy  and  against  rising  rents.  The  more  this  takes  place  the 
more  necessary  it  is  for  agreement  of  all  the  Left  forces  on  the 
militant  progressive  policy  that  is  needed  in  the  present  situation. 

Second,  no  policy  can  succeed  in  the  Labour  movement  unless 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  trade  unions  are  for  this  policy. 
There  can  be  no  other  way  of  democratically  changing  the  policy 
of  the  Labour  Party. 

Third,  what  is  needed  is  united  mass  action  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  Labour  movement  to  defeat  the  Tory  offensive  now. 
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Fourth,  there  can  be  no  lasting  advance  unless  the  issue  of  unity 
in  action  between  the  Labour  and  Communist  Parties  is  squarely 
faced,  and  bans  and  proscriptions  against  members  of  the  Labour 
and  Communist  Parties  working  together  are  ended.  These  bans  and 
proscriptions,  which  are  the  main  source  of  weakness  in  the  Labour 
movement,  lie  at  the  heart  of  both  the  crisis  in  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  present  retention  of  political  power  by  the  Tory  Party. 

The  founders  and  pioneers  of  the  Labour  Party  saw  it  as  an  all- 
embracing  body — to  include  the  trade  unions,  the  Co-operatives  and 
all  sections  of  Socialist  opinion.  When  the  Labour  Party  was  first 
founded,  all  sections  of  Socialists  from  the  Fabians  to  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  were  affiliated. 

The  bans  and  proscriptions  against  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Labour  movement  were  first  introduced  by  the  Macdonalds  and 
Hodges,  who  subsequently  deserted  to  the  Tory  ranks. 

Successive  conferences  of  the  Labour  Party  refused  repeated 
applications  for  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party  from  the  newly 
formed  Communist  Party,  from  1920.  In  the  1924  Labour  Party 
Conference,  Communists  were  declared  to  be  ineligible  for  in¬ 
dividual  membership  of  the  Labour  Party,  or  for  endorsement  as 
Labour  Party  candidates.  It  was  the  1925  and  1928  Labour  Party 
Conferences  which  finally  denied  the  trade  unions  the  democratic 
right  to  elect  Communists  as  delegates  of  their  unions  to  Labour 
Party  Conferences. 

Starting  off  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Communists,  the  bans  have 
been  extended  to  every  section  of  the  Left,  to  every  Labour  Party 
worker  who  has  striven  for  unity,  a  fighting  Labour  Party,  peace,  or 
friendship  with  socialist  countries.  They  have  been  an  important 
cause  of  the  feeling  of  frustration  in  the  Labour  Party,  since  they 
have  led  to  the  stiffing  of  Left  opinion,  disciplinary  measures 
against  the  Left,  and  even  expulsion. 

The  bans  have  formally  separated  the  Communist  Party  from  the 
wide  mass  Labour  movement.  In  fact,  of  course,  our  Party  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Labour  movement.  Every  worker  in  a  factory 
knows  that  there  is  no  real  barrier  between  a  Communist  and  a 
Labour  shop  steward:  the  barrier  lies  between  the  shop  stewards 
representing  the  workers,  and  the  boss.  Everyone  who  is  active  in  an 
area  on  issues  of  health,  education,  housing,  knows  that  there  is  no 
real  barrier  between  Labour  and  Communist  fighting  together  for 
better  conditions.  The  real  barrier  lies  between  those  who  are 
fighting  for  better  conditions,  and  the  capitalists,  landlords  and 
councils  raising  rents. 

The  removal  of  these  bans  and  proscriptions,  restoring  the 
historic  unity  of  the  movement  as  envisaged  by  its  founders,  would 
be  the  greatest  single  step  which  could  be  taken  to  overcome  the 
crisis  in  the  Labour  Party.  It  would  signal  the  end  of  Tory  political 
domination  in  Britain,  for  the  removal  of  the  bans  would  bring 
about  united  action  between  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Labour  Party. 

To  fulfil  its  destiny  and  meet  the  challenge  of  Toryism,  the 
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Labour  movement  needs  the  full  restoration  of  democratic 
practices — the  restoration  of  full  rights  for  all  trade  unions  to  elect 
the  representatives  that  they  wish,  not  only  within  their  own 
organisation,  but  to  all  other  bodies,  including  local  and  national 
Labour  Party  Conferences. 

The  unity  of  all  progressive  forces  around  the  Labour  movement 
makes  necessary  a  greater  consciousness  of  and  struggle  against  the 
penetration  of  colour-bar  attitudes  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour 
movement  towards  the  growing  number  of  coloured  people  in 
our  country.  It  is  necessary  to  fight  for  the  full  integration  of 
coloured  workers  into  the  Labour  movement  and  all  social  life, 
and  to  defeat  all  expressions  of  discrimination  on  jobs,  in  housing 
and  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  removal  of  the  bans  would  open  the  way  to  the 
development  of  wider  unity  of  all  progressive  forces  around  the 
Labour  movement,  the  objective  possibilities  for  which  are  now 
opening  up. 

It  would  lead  to  a  still  stronger  all-embracing  Labour  Party 
fighting  for  socialism,  developments  which  would  go  a  long  way 
to  the  great  objective  of  the  working  class — one  united  working 
class  party  in  Britain  based  on  the  principles  of  Marxism. 

The  Tory  attacks  at  home  and  the  dangers  to  world  peace 
resulting  from  the  Government’s  foreign  policy  make  new  urgent 
demands  on  both  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Communist  Party. 
A  new  effort  is  required  by  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Communist 
Party  to  use  their  joint  power  and  influence  to  reach  a  common 
understanding  which  would  unite  all  forces  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  in  joint  struggle  against  the  capitalists  and  the  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  certain  relaxation  in  international  tension  has  been  won.  The 
necessity  of  peaceful  co-existence  between  nations  with  different 
social  systems  is  daily  winning  increased  support.  At  the  same 
time  new  and  friendly  conversations  have  commenced  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Europe. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  British  Labour  movement  should  stand 
aside  from  all  these  new  and  enormously  hopeful  developments. 
The  Communist  Party  solemnly  pledges  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  a  new  political  understanding  being  reached 
with  the  Labour  Party  in  the  light  of  the  new  situation  at  home 
and  abroad  which  faces  us  all  with  new  problems  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

VII 

The  Communist  Party 

At  the  heart  of  every  problem  we  are  called  upon  to  face  is  the 
size,  activity  and  influence  of  the  Communist  Party. 

At  the  last  Congress  it  was  stated  that  the  entire  Party  and  every 
leading  comrade  would  be  judged  by  the  efforts  made  to  overcome 
the  decline  in  Party  membership  and  the  Daily  Worker  sales. 
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After  the  Congress  the  membership  decline  continued,  dropping 
from  33,963  in  April  1954  to  32,681  in  March  1955.  As  a  result  of 
a  consistent  fight  waged  by  many  of  our  leading  comrades  and 
committees,  our  re-registered  membership  at  the  beginning  of 
February  1956  was  33,095,  and  today  is 

We  have  stopped  the  decline  and  have  taken  the  first  steps 
towards  an  increased  membership.  But  progress  is  still  painfully 
slow,  and  in  connection  with  the  Daily  Worker  there  is  still  no 
change. 

It  must  be  said  frankly  at  this  Congress,  however,  that  the 
recruitment  to  the  Party  now  taking  place  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  could  take  place,  for  all  the  objective  conditions  exist  for 
strengthening  our  Party.  In  addition,  we  are  only  now  starting  to 
tackle  the  serious  problem  of  fluctuation  in  the  Party,  which  is  due 
overwhelmingly  to  weaknesses  in  our  own  work. 

We  have  done  valuable  mass  work,  and  every  comrade  who  has 
contributed  to  this  should  have  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  contribution  the  Party 
and  the  Daily  Worker  have  made  in  the  anti-Tory  struggle,  the 
wages  and  rents  fights,  the  great  struggle  against  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  and  in  defence  of  peace.  But  our  capacity  to  give  the  leader¬ 
ship  the  movement  needs  is  confined  and  limited  by  our  present 
size. 

The  working  class,  to  achieve  socialism,  need  a  political  party 
which  will  lead  and  guide  them  in  the  daily  struggle  against 
capitalism,  give  them  a  socialist  theory  and  class  consciousness, 
provide  organisation  capable  of  guiding  and  leading  the  struggle 
of  the  working  people  right  up  to  the  point  where  they  have  taken 
the  affairs  of  Britain  into  their  own  hands,  and  commenced  to 
build  socialism. 

It  is  a  great  step  forward  that  there  is  throughout  the  Labour 
movement  in  Britain  a  feeling  that  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party 
must  be  changed.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  taking 
place  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party  on  peace,  wages, 
rents,  the  colonial  question,  and  our  presentation  of  socialist  aims, 
the  need  for  the  Communist  Party  is  not  as  yet  widely  understood, 
and  our  membership  increases  very  slowly. 

We  Communists  welcome  and  support  every  development  which 
will  lead  to  a  still  stronger,  more  active,  all-embracing  Labour 
Party,  fighting  for  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  socialism.  We 
welcome  every  move  by  Labour  Party  organisations  to  engage  in 
mass  campaigning  against  the  Tories  for  peace,  on  rents,  prices, 
pensions  and  all  issues  affecting  the  workers. 

But  this  can  only  be  realised  to  the  extent  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  strengthened,  with  its  branches  in  the  factories,  pits  and 
localities;  its  pamphlets,  leaflets,  posters,  and  above  all  the  Daily 
Worker  with  a  mass  circulation,  able  to  reach  and  influence  every 
section  of  the  Labour  movement.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we 
welcome  at  this  Congress  the  many  new  members  who  in  the  past 
year  have  joined  our  Party. 
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Without  the  Doily  Worker  the  left  wing  inside  the  Labour  Party 
could  not  have  reached  its  present  strength.  Without  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Daily  Worker  could  not  have  survived.  It  is  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  steady  work  of  the  Communist  Party  selling  the  paper, 
raising  finance,  winning  new  readers,  that  has  given  the  British 
Labour  movement  a  paper  that  is  helping  to  organise  and  lead  the 
struggle  for  peace,  wages,  a  better  life  and  socialism. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Party  has  not  grown  as  we  say  it  should  and 
can? 

During  the  years  of  the  “cold  war”,  we  suffered  a  decline  in  our 
membership  as  the  pressure  and  hysteria  developed  against  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  Communist  Party.  That  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  members  stood  solid  as  a  rock  in  face  of  the 
threats,  slanders,  intimidation  and  vilification  of  Communism  is  a 
striking  tribute  to  their  political  understanding  and  courage.  Yet 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  have  halted  the  decline  before 
we  did,  and  that  we  were  slow  in  getting  rid  of  inhibitions  regarding 
the  possibility  of  building  the  Communist  Party  during  this  period. 
The  danger  we  need  to  guard  against  now  is  that  we  will  fail  to 
boldly  grasp  the  new  opportunities  that  exist  for  a  steady  growth 
of  our  membership. 

But  we  cannot  take  full  advantage  of  these  opportunities  without 
facing  up  to  and  overcoming  outstanding  weaknesses  in  our  work. 

What  are  these  ? 

While  the  Executive  Committee  has  made  every  effort  to  carry 
forward  the  policy  of  the  Twenty-Third  Congress  and  to  promote 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Party,  it  must  be  frankly  stated 
that  there  have  been  serious  shortcomings  in  various  aspects  of  our 
work  as  a  leadership. 

The  experience  of  these  two  years  makes  it  possible  to  place  our 
finger  on  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  shortcomings. 

First,  we  tended  to  put  the  question  of  unity  of  the  Labour 
movement  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  the  “ginger  group”  conception 
of  the  Communist  Party  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  operating  only  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  Labour  Party  as  the  decisive 
political  party  of  the  working  class. 

Second,  we  were  late  in  organising  a  really  effective  campaign 
for  the  removal  of  the  anti-democratic  bans  and  proscriptions  in 
the  Labour  Party,  and  recognising  the  key  importance  of  winning 
the  progressive  elements  in  the  trade  unions  and  Labour  Party  for 
this  demand  as  the  indispensable  step  forward  in  relation  to  the 
development  and  needs  of  the  Labour  movement. 

Third,  we  have  done  quite  insufficient  in  explaining  on  a  public 
scale  the  leading  role  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Fourth,  we  have  tended  to  isolate  our  campaigns  for  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  workers,  and  failed  to  link  them  up 
with  our  general  political  line  and  the  role  of  the  Party  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  forward  the  political  understanding  of  the  workers 
following  us  on  the  immediate  issues,  and  win  them  for  the  Party. 
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During  the  most  recent  period  the  Executive  Committee  has  been 
taking  active  steps  to  correct  these  weaknesses. 

In  the  Political  Resolution  reference  is  made  to  the  “ginger 
group”  conception  and  methods  of  work.  Is  this  justified?  Without 
a  doubt.  And  it  is  a  conception  that  needs  to  be  altered  and  elim¬ 
inated  without  further  delay  for  it  is  a  distortion  of  the  leading 
role  of  the  Party,  and  is  perhaps  our  greatest  weakness. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  “ginger  group”  conception?  It  is  that 
we  confine  our  work  to  that  of  influencing  the  decisions  or  policy 
of  this  or  that  trade  union  branch,  shop  stewards  committee,  district 
committee  or  conference  etc.  This  is  valuable  work  and  can  carry 
the  movement  forward  a  certain  stage.  By  its  very  nature  it  can 
be  done  by  comparatively  few  comrades  with  mass  influence,  by  a 
small  party  of  cadres. 

The  main  weakness  of  working  only  in  this  way,  is  that  the  appeal 
to  the  working  class  is  always  in  the  name  of  the  particular  organ¬ 
isation,  with  the  forms  and  extent  of  action  and  the  nature  of 
the  demands  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  organisation  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  Communist  Party  is  the  highest  form  of  working 
class  organisation.  Its  job  is  not  only  to  influence  other  working 
class  organisations,  to  bring  them  into  action,  but  to  appeal  to 
and  influence  the  mass  of  the  workers,  to  place  the  full  programme 
on  any  issue  before  them,  to  unite  the  varied  activities  into  a  general 
political  movement  against  the  Tories  and  the  capitalist  system  etc. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  public  work  and  political  organisation 
among  the  mass  of  the  workers. 

Our  Party  has  won  a  position  because  of  its  development  of 
policy  and  mass  campaigning,  where  increasingly  all  militant 
sections  of  the  Labour  movement  are  paying  more  attention  to 
what  we  have  to  say  than  ever  before.  In  many  important  factories 
and  pits,  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  influence  the 
shop  stewards  or  pit  committees  and  get  response  from  the  mass 
organisations  on  the  principal  economic  and  political  issues. 

But  in  only  a  few  cases  have  we  developed  anything  like  mass 
membership  of  the  Communist  Party  and  mass  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  still  at  the  stage 
where  we  have  comrades  individually  giving  leadership  and  guidance 
to  the  workers’  organisations  in  the  factories,  rather  than  a  Com¬ 
munist  Party  organisation  conducting  publicly  and  on  a  mass 
scale  its  activities  throughout  the  Labour  movement. 

One  thing  is  certain  from  the  facts  of  our  size  and  methods  of 
work  among  the  industrial  workers:  and  that  is  that  while  we  may 
make  a  certain  progress  on  the  immediate  issues  by  working  through 
our  present  methods,  we  shall  never  by  this  means  alone  win  the 
majority  of  the  workers  to  support  and  accept  our  basic  political 
ideas.  For  that,  there  must  be  large-scale  activity  by  the  Communist 
Party  branches  in  a  public  and  organised  manner.  We  have  been 
too  ready  to  be  content  with  working  as  a  small,  militant  organisa¬ 
tion,  although  we  have  certainly  made  some  improvements  in  this 
respect.  In  the  last  three  months,  250  indoor  public  meetings  and 
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lectures  have  been  held,  in  addition  to  factory  gate  and  open-air 
meetings.  This  is  a  step  forward  for  our  Party,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  new  members  for  the  Communist  Party  have  been  made  at 
almost  every  meeting. 

We  do  carry  out  mass  campaigns  and  undertake  many  activities, 
but  we  are  always  limited  by  the  smallness  of  our  membership. 
And  far  too  many  of  us  accept  the  smallness  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  factory  branches  as  inevitable.  It  is  this  that  allows 
the  “ginger  group”  conception  to  dominate  instead  of  the  idea  of  a 
mass  political  party  seeking  to  guide  and  lead  the  working  class 
forward  to  the  achievement  of  socialism. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  can  only  change  this  vicious  circle  by 
enormously  increasing  our  work  in  the  factories  and  the  time 
and  attention  which  every  committee  from  the  Executive  Committee 
downwards  to  every  branch,  pays  to  this  work.  The  valuable  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  this  sphere  recently  and  the  number  of  new  branches 
set  up,  shows  what  can  be  done. 

The  factories  are  decisive  for  any  advance.  Yet,  despite  all  our 
talk,  we  still  underestimate  the  importance  of  Party  organisation 
in  the  places  where  we  work. 

The  Tories  have  no  fear  of  Parliamentary  opposition  alone. 
But  they  certainly  fear  the  mass  movement  of  the  working  class! 
It  is  this  knowledge  that  should  inspire  all  of  us  to  bring  about  a 
great  and  speedy  change  in  the  factories.  It  is  in  the  factories  that 
the  daily  clash  of  ideas  takes  place.  It  is  in  the  factories  that  the 
working  class  feels,  understands  and  can  most  effectively  organise 
its  power.  It  is  in  the  factories  that  the  greatest  possibilities  exist 
for  developing  the  mass  movement  for  wages,  peace  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Tories. 

The  factories  are  the  heart  not  only  of  the  immediate  struggles, 
but  of  the  advance  to  Socialism.  To  help  the  movement  take  the 
path  of  The  British  Road  to  Socialism  depends  on  changing  the 
outlook  of  the  key  sections  of  factory  workers. 

Therefore  our  work  should  be  of  a  character  which  both  gives 
leadership  in  the  daily  battles  against  the  employers  and  the  Tory 
Government  and  opens  up  thoughts  in  workers’  minds  about 
what  socialism  is  and  how  we  can  achieve  it. 

Everything  depends  on  the  strength  and  drive  of  our  organisation, 
above  all  in  the  factories.  Communist  ideas  are  powerful.  It  is 
organisation  that  makes  them  all-powerful. 

To  secure  a  basic  advance  in  the  period  ahead  we  must  secure  an 
all-round  improvement  in  organisation  and  political  activity,  and 
a  considerable  increase  in  membership  in  the  decisive  place — in  the 
factories. 

The  advance  of  the  Party  in  the  factories  and  in  our  electoral 
work  is  closely  connected.  The  more  the  Party  grows  in  the  factories, 
the  greater  are  the  possibilities  for  increasing  our  electoral  support. 
But  this  will  only  be  achieved  if  together  with  our  factory  work, 
we  consistently  develop  our  activity  in  the  localities.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  work  in  the  localities,  alongside  the  advance  in  industry, 
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is  vital  for  the  Parliamentary  and  local  government  representation 
which  the  Party  must  secure. 

Some  advances  have  been  made  in  our  electoral  work  since  the 
Electoral  Commission  in  September  1953  drew  attention  to  our 
weaknesses  in  this  respect.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  imperative 
that  our  Party  makes  a  real  advance  in  the  local  elections  and 
secures  proper  representation  in  Parliament.  In  the  eyes  of  millions 
of  men  and  women,  however  much  they  may  pay  attention  to  us, 
we  shall  never  be  regarded  as  a  real  political  force  unless  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  policy  in  the  local  councils  and  in 
Parliament. 

We  need  Communist  representation  on  local  and  county  councils, 
and  in  Parliament.  Communist  representation  will  expand  to  the 
extent  that  we  develop  our  local  work,  build  up  the  membership 
from  amongst  our  supporters,  and  win  more  voters  for  the  Party. 
We  made  a  limited  advance  in  the  General  and  municipal  elections. 
But  no  one  can  rest  satisfied.  Our  work  still  lacks  consistency, 
concentrated  drive,  and  the  allocation  of  the  necessary  forces  and 
activity,  to  achieve  a  real  breakthrough.  But  that  breakthrough  is 
urgent  for  Party  development. 

In  the  fight  to  build  the  Party  we  need  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  youth,  to  win  them  for  our  policy  and  help  build  the  Young 
Communist  League.  Our  criminal  lack  of  attention  to  the  youth 
and  the  Y.C.L.  is  costing  us  dear,  for  we  cannot  have  a  thriving, 
developing  and  especially  a  young  Party  without  a  developing  youth 
movement.  That  is  why  we  have  made  this  issue  a  central  question 
for  this  Congress. 

This  Congress  must  demonstrate  that  we  are  determined  to  fight 
with  every  fibre  of  our  being  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Worker,  and  to  give 
leadership  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  want  answers  to 
their  questions  about  the  future.  We  need  to  take  the  offensive 
and  explain  our  Communist  outlook  as  never  before  in  order  to 
remove  doubts  and  fill  our  people  with  a  glorious  vision  of  the 
future. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  would  agree  with  us  on  immediate 
policy  if  we  would — as  we  can — reach  out  to  them. 

Finally,  we  must  wage  war  on  all  weaknesses  in  Party  organisa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  scandal  that  in  the  past  we  allowed  re-registration  to 
drag  out  for  so  long.  We  took  a  decision  it  had  to  be  done  in  two 
months,  and  it  was  done.  Organisational  work  is  vital  for  correct 
political  work.  There  have  been  some  advances,  but  not  enough. 
Fluctuation  is  still  alarming  and  criminally  high,  in  spite  of  some 
improvement.  We  must  treasure  every  member,  and  if  we  did  we 
would  have  a  new  approach  to  dues  collection,  contact  with 
members,  lapses  and  transfers. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  an  improved  attitude  to  new  members. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  our  new  members  are  not  yet  Communists 
on  joining,  yet  we  do  completely  insufficient  to  develop  them  and 
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consolidate  their  Party  membership.  We  also  require  a  basic 
improvement  in  our  cadres  work  generally. 

Above  all,  however,  this  Congress  cannot  go  by  without  setting 
a  serious  and  responsible  aim  for  the  next  stage  of  Party  development. 

We  therefore  ask  our  Congress  to  consider  and  endorse  the  aim 
of  a  Party  of  50,000  as  the  next  stage  in  our  development.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  need  for  this  or  the  objective  possibilities 
of  bringing  it  about.  The  real  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
determination  and  ability  to  end  this  business  where  our  Party  has 
fluctuated  between  33,000  and  35,000  members  for  five  years.  In 
the  months  of  December  and  January  we  made  1,200  recruits.  If 
we  kept  that  up,  and  really  reduced  fluctuations,  we  could  achieve 
50,000  fairly  rapidly.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  political 
elfect  this  would  have  on  the  Labour  movement  and  the  country 
as  a  whole.  We  ask  our  Congress  to  endorse  this  aim  with  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  fully  conscious  of  all  that  is  involved,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  it. 

VIII 

The  Way  to  Socialism 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  think  back  to  the  days  of  1945,  when  the 
war  was  ended  and  Labour  won  its  great  electoral  victory.  Do  you 
remember  the  joy  and  gladness  of  it,  and  all  the  hopes — ail  the 
promises  ? 

And  yet  six  short  years  later  the  Tories  were  back  again  in  office! 
Why  is  it  that  the  whole  movement  is  having  to  discuss  the  way  to 
socialism  again?  Because  the  reformist  way  did  not  bring  us 
socialism.  As  James  Griffiths  admitted  at  the  1955  Margate  Labour 
Party  Conference,  “the  ownership  of  wealth  and  property  remained 
scarcely  touched”. 

The  wealth  of  Britain  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  The 
old  capitalist  machinery  of  state  was  left  untouched.  The  return 
of  the  Tories  reflected  no  love  for  or  confidence  in  capitalism 
or  Toryism,  but  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  reactionary 
policies  which  have  been  followed  by  the  Labour  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  has  long  realised  the  need  to  put  before 
the  British  Labour  movement  a  concrete  programme  adapted  to 
British  conditions  and  the  new  world  situation,  for  advance  to 
socialism.  In  1951,  our  Executive  Committee  put  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme— British  Road  to  Socialism — for  discussion  in  our 
Party  and  by  all  sections  of  Labour,  Following  a  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  many  suggestions  and  criticisms,  we  adopted  a  final 
version  at  our  Twenty-Second  National  Congress  in  April  1952. 

The  central  new  idea  in  our  programme,  The  British  Road  to 
Socialism,  was 

“Britain  will  reach  Socialism  by  her  own  road.  Just  as  the  Russian 
people  _  won  political  power  by  the  Soviet  road,  which  was  dictated  by 
their  historical  conditions  and  background  of  Tsarist  rule,  and  the  working 
people  in  the  People’s  Democracies  and  China  won  political  power  in 
their  own  way  in  their  historical  conditions,  so  the  British  Communists 
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declare  that  the  people  of  Britain  can  transform  capitalist  democracy 
into  a  real  People’s  Democracy,  transforming  Parliament,  the  product  of 
Britain’s  historic  struggle  for  democracy,  into  the  democratic  instrument 
of  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  her  people. 

“The  path  forward  for  the  British  people  will  be  to  establish  a  People’s 
Government  on  the  basis  of  a  Parliament  truly  representative  of  the  people.” 

The  fact  that  we  could  advance  this  idea  was  the  result  of  the 
profound  political  and  social  repercussions  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  tremendous  advance  of  the  world  socialist  forces  at  the 
expense  of  capitalism,  and  the  new  possibilities  and  paths  for  the 
advance  of  Socialism  which  arose  out  of  this  fundamental  change  in 
the  balance  of  world  forces. 

And  here  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  fact  that  these  new  possibilities 
only  arise  because  of  the  victory  of  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
China  and  the  People’s  Democracies. 

Our  Programme,  however,  did  much  more.  Arising  out  of  the 
new  possibilities  in  Britain  to  isolate  the  Tories  and  monopolists, 
we  advanced  other  basic  considerations. 

We  showed  the  need  to  build  up  in  Britain  a  broad,  popular 
alliance  of  clerical  and  professional  workers,  teachers,  technicians 
and  scientists,  working  farmers,  shopkeepers  and  small  business¬ 
men,  around  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  industrial  working 
class — an  alliance  fighting  for  better  living  conditions,  national 
independence,  democracy  and  peace.  Such  a  potential  majority 
against  the  monopolists  in  Britain  was  always  possible,  but  to  be 
made  effective  and  real,  working-class  political  unity  (Labour, 
Communist,  trade  union  and  Co-operative)  was  essential.  Without 
unity  of  the  working  class  as  the  leading  element,  the  broad  popular 
coalition  cannot  be  created. 

Such  a  fighting  alliance  was  not  only  necessary  to  secure  the 
democratic  and  constitutional  election  in  Britain  of  a  People’s 
Government.  Such  a  Government  required  to  be  backed  by  the 
mass  struggle  of  the  people  in  order  to  transform  capitalist  demo¬ 
cracy  into  a  real  People’s  Democracy  and  transform  Parliament 
into  the  democratic  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people. 

With  such  a  political  transformation  in  the  country,  and  backed 
by  the  people’s  power  expressed  in  the  democratic  popular  alliance 
representing  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population,  we 
showed  how  such  a  Government  could,  through  genuine  socialist 
nationalisation,  break  the  economic  power  of  the  monopolists; 
it  could  break  the  political  power  of  the  monopoly  capitalists  by 
democratic  electoral  reform,  democratic  ownership  of  the  press, 
people’s  control  of  the  B.B.C.  and  the  democratic  transformation 
of  the  Civil  Service,  Foreign  Office,  armed  forces  and  police,  law 
courts  and  administration  of  justice. 

We  showed  how  such  a  Government  could  transform  the  existing 
unequal  imperialist  empire  into  a  strong,  free,  fraternal,  equal 
association  of  peoples,  on  the  basis  of  national  independence  for 
the  colonies. 

Based  on  a  consideration  of  British  history,  British  institutions, 
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and  the  British  Labour  movement,  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of 
Scientific  Socialism,  we  saw,  and  see.  The  British  Road  to  Socialism 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  establishment  of  a  clear  goal,  a  line 
of  march,  a  path  of  advance  for  the  British  people  marching  on  the 
road  to  Socialism. 

There  are  still  some  who  try  to  maintain  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  anti-democratic,  is  for  “dictatorship”  and  civil  war.  These 
statements  have  no  basis,  as  is  shown  by  our  declared  programme. 

We  have  as  our  aim  a  firm  Parliamentary  majority  based  on  an 
alliance  of  working  people  by  hand  and  brain  alike,  led  by  the 
working  class.  We  see  the  way  to  social  transformation  by  such  a 
majority  backed  by  the  mass  support  of  the  people,  using  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  legislate  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the  monopolists. 

And  as  for  the  hoary  slander  of  civil  war,  this  is  a  question  for 
the  ruling  class,  not  us.  If  they  accept  the  democratic  decisions  of 
the  People’s  Parliament,  then  this  issue  does  not  arise.  If  they 
choose  otherwise,  then  it  is  they  who  will  be  defying  the  demo¬ 
cratic  verdict  of  the  nation. 

It  is  then  alleged  that  we  are  a  foreign  party  importing  into 
Britain  an  alien  doctrine,  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  are  the  true  heirs  of  the  Labour  pioneers.  The  left  wing  of 
the  British  Chartists  were  finding  their  way  towards  theories  of 
class  struggle  and  the  need  for  political  power,  before  Marx  and 
Engels  developed  their  really  scientific  understanding  of  Socialism 
in  British  soil.  Men  like  Tom  Mann,  William  Morris,  Harry  Quelch 
were  no  foreign  agents. 

We  will  find  our  own  way  to  Socialism  in  accordance  with  our 
own  history,  tradition  and  possibilities.  That  is  why  we  developed 
our  programme,  The  British  Road  to  Socialism. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  genuine  patriotism  and  true 
working  class  internationalism.  We  are  proud  that  it  was  our  Party 
which  led  the  actions  of  solidarity  with  the  colonies  fighting  for 
freedom ;  took  the  lead  in  fighting  to  stop  the  wars  of  intervention 
against  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  takes  the  lead  in  rejecting  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  Britain  to  the  U.S.  monopolists. 

It  was  the  militant  British  trade  unionists  and  socialists,  of 
whom  the  Communists  are  proud  to  be  the  heirs,  who  have  always 
led  and  still  lead  the  fight  for  democracy,  the  right  to  organise,  the 
right  of  assembly,  the  right  of  a  free  press. 

The  democracy  we  have  today  in  Britain  is  a  limited,  restricted 
democracy  within  the  narrow  framework  of  capitalist  power  and 
capitalist  exploitation.  Where  is  the  free  right  of  expression  when 
the  press,  films,  theatres,  B.B.C.  and  television,  and  meeting  halls 
remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists?  Where 
is  freedom  when  economic  power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalists  ? 

We  Communists  stand  for  the  defence  and  extension  of  every 
hard-earned  democratic  right  within  capitalism,  but  stand  beyond 
this  for  a  higher  and  more  extended  people’s  democracy,  where 
economic  and  political  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  vast 
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majority,  where  ordinary  working  men  and  women  in  their  millions 
will  be  drawn  into  the  work  of  administering  the  country — where 
Britain  will  become  their  Britain,  and  not  the  Britain  of  a  handful 
of  monopolists. 

But  what  will  happen,  it  is  asked,  when  you  Communists  come  into 
power?  Will  you  permit  free  speech?  Will  you  tolerate  other  parties? 
Will  there  be  an  opposition  ? 

It  is  not  the  Communist  Party  which  will  come  into  power. 
It  will  be  a  People’s  Government  based  on  a  broad,  popular  coali¬ 
tion,  led  by  a  united  working  class  who  must  and  will  take  over 
political  power  from  the  monopolists. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  our  Party,  I  made  clear  our  Communist 
attitude  to  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  not  we  who  are  trying  to  wreck 
the  Labour  Party.  We  stand  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Labour 
Party,  for  a  Labour  Party  that  democratically  embodies  all  sections 
of  the  Labour  movement.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party  will  accept  the  ideas  of  Scientific 
Socialism  and  a  single  working-class  party  will  be  achieved  in 
Britain.  But  this  can  only  come  through  the  democratic  process  of 
conviction,  never  by  force,  pressure  or  compulsion. 

We  have  no  fear  of  the  Tory  Party.  It  is  not  we  who  want  to  ban 
the  Tories — it  is  they  who  want  to  limit  the  power  of  the  trade 
unions,  who  want  the  purge  and  the  bans  on  democratic  expression, 
who  control  the  state  machine  and  the  press,  whatever  party  is  in 
power,  and  who  hate  and  fear  democracy.  The  future  of  the  Tory 
Party  will  be  decided  by  the  Tories.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  when  the  working  people  take  over  economic  and  political 
power  and  when  the  Tory  monopolists  lose  their  monopoly  position, 
the  people  will  turn  away  from  Toryism  and  the  Tory  Party. 

The  Communist  Party,  it  is  alleged,  stands  for  chaos,  confusion, 
riot,  slump  and  war.  It  is  out  of  chaos,  they  say,  that  Communism 
grows. 

But  where  does  chaos  come  from?  What  is  the  source  of  slump? 
What  is  the  driving  force  of  war  and  aggression  ?  What  is  the  source 
of  poverty  and  misery? 

It  is  not  Communism,  but  capitalism. 

The  Communist  Party  puts  forward,  now,  within  capitalism,  a 
progressive  policy  of  peace,  disarmament,  social  advance  and 
East-West  trade,  that  combats  slump,  reduces  it  to  a  minimum, 
and  fights  for  a  new  socialist  society  where  planned  production 
will  put  an  end  to  all  slumps  for  ever. 

It  is  not  the  Communist  Party  that  seeks  war.  No  party  has  the 
consistent  record  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
peace.  We  fight  against  war  in  the  colonies  like  Kenya,  Malaya, 
Cyprus:  we  fight  for  great-power  negotiations,  agreed  measures 
of  disarmament,  cutting  the  call-up.  We  do  not  look  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  world  Socialism  through  a  third  world  war  of  incalculable 
destruction.  We  stand  for  the  peaceful  co-existence  of  the  capitalist 
and  socialist  systems,  so  that,  step  by  step,  each  in  its  own  way, 
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the  peoples  of  all  capitalist  countries,  one  by  one,  can  find  the 
path  to  Socialism. 

Whatever  the  way  to  socialism,  however,  one  thing  is  clear. 
The  decisive  factor  for  the  advance  to  socialism  anywhere  is  the 
political  leadership  of  the  working  class  headed  by  its  vanguard, 
the  Communist  Party. 

Without  that  there  can  be  no  Socialism. 


Conclusion 

Comrades, 

Never  should  we  be  so  proud  to  be  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  as  now.  We  are  bound  by  the  same  glorious  thoughts,  ideas, 
principles  and  philosophy  with  millions  of  other  Communists  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

With  each  day  that  passes  we  see  what  we  stand  for  winning 
increased  strength  as  our  comrades  in  the  Soviet  Union  proceed 
apace  on  the  road  to  Communism,  and  our  comrades  in  People’s 
China  and  the  People’s  Democracies  strengthen  the  socialist  base 
of  their  countries  and  proceed  on  the  road  to  Socialism. 

The  amazing  new  perspectives  now  opening  up  for  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  recent  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  throughout  the  whole  world,  especially  on  the  working 
people  in  the  capitalist  countries. 

Communist  ideas  will  more  and  more  dominate  the  thoughts  of 
mankind.  More  and  more  surely  will  the  working  people  begin  to 
see  the  tremendous  constructive  character  of  the  socialist  world, 
and  the  decay  and  decline  of  the  capitalist  world. 

We  are  on  the  winning  side.  We  stand  for  peace,  plenty  and 
Socialism.  We  proudly  take  our  stand  with  the  colonial  peoples 
struggling  for  their  freedom  from  imperialism. 

Our  cause  is  unconquerable.  Thanks  above  all  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  Communist  Party  we  can  point 
with  increasing  pride  to  the  new  life  that  Communism  offers  to  all 
working  people.  We  place  on  record  our  thanks  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  assure  them  that  our  faith  in  them  and 
their  country  is  unshakable,  unbreakable,  and  indestructible. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  should  go  out  openly  and  boldly 
to  win  new  members  for  the  Communist  Party,  and  new  readers  for 
the  Daily  Worker,  that  time  is  now,  so  that  the  British  people 
can  speed  up  the  development  towards  Socialism  and  prove  by  the 
character  of  our  deeds  that  we  can  transform  Britain  into  one  of 
the  greatest,  most  peaceful  and  fairest  nations  in  the  world. 

We  are  confident  that  the  proceedings  and  decision  of  our 
Twenty-Fourth  National  Party  Congress  will  enable  our  Communist 
Party  to  make  its  full  contribution  towards  realising  these  glorious 
and  noble  aims. 
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THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
AND  THE  LOCAL  COUNCILS 


THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
AND  THE  PEOPLE 

The  local  councils  are  an  important  part  of  government 
machinery  in  Britain,  and  their  activities  affect  the  lives  of  the 
workers  and  their  families  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways. 

From  its  early  days  the  Labour  movement  has  fought  for  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  local  councils,  and  today  it  controls  huiidreds 
up  and  down  Britain,  including  many  of  the  largest  county,  city 
and  borough  councils.  But  Labour  representation  and  control  have 
not  brought  the  desired  advance  in  housing  and  the  other  social 
services.  This  is  mainly  because  successive  Labour  and  Tory  Govern¬ 
ments  have  cut  expenditure  on  the  social  services,  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  arms  programme. 

More  recently,  the  Tory  policies  have  enriched  the  big  financiers, 
big,  building  and  building  material  firms  and  other  vested  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  council  tenants  and  ratepayers.  A  number  of 
Labour  councillors  have  resisted  the  cuts  in  housing  subsidies  and 
the  social  services,  but  for  the  most  part  Labour-controlled  councils 
have  submitted  to  them  and  passed  on  the  burden  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  higher  rents  (sometimes  disguised  under  rent  rebate  or 
differential  rent  schemes),  higher  rates  and  fares,  and  cuts  in  essential 
services.  This  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Labour  councillors  regard  their  responsibility  as  administrative, 
that  is,  the  administration  of  the  local  services  within  the  framework 
of  Government  policy.  Consequently,  they  frequently  become  the 
means  through  which  the  most  reactionary  anti-working-class 
policies  are  carried  out. 

The  Communist  Party  rejects  this  outlook.  It  considers  that  the 
responsibility  of  Labour  councillors  is  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  social  services,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  workers  who  have  elected  them.  Alongside  its  efforts 
to  build  a  united  movement  which  will  compel  all  Labour  councillors 
to  act  in  defence  of  the  workers^  interests,  it  also  fights  for  a  new 
type  of  representation — Communist  representation — because  this  is 
the  sure  guarantee  that,  come  what  may,  the  workers'  demands  will 
be  voiced  and  fought  for  vigorously  in  the  council  chamber. 
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No  Communist  Party  branch  can  fulfil  its  function  as  a  leadership 
of  the  working  class  in  its  locality  and  build  support  for  itself 
unless  it  is  giving  attention  to  the  activities  of  the  local  council  and 
initiating  activity  on  questions  relating  to  the  social  services  in 
defence  of  the  workers’  interests.  This  is  especially  important  at  a 
time  when  the  Tory  Government  is  concentrating  so  much  of  its 
efforts  on  the  local  councils  and  the  social  services  in  its  attacks 
upon  working-class  standards  and  conditions. 

Local  activity  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  to  build  electoral  support 
for  the  Communist  Party  and  to  win  Communist  representation  on  the 
local  councils.  Since  representation  on  the  local  councils  is  the  essential 
preliminary  to  winning  Communist  representation  in  Parliament, 
local  activity  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  fight  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  increase  our  members’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  activities  of  local  councils,  and  thereby  to  help  in 
developing  local  campaigns  on  vital  working-class  issues. 

Background 

Local  government,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  largely  a  product  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  capitalism,  which  not  only 
brought  with  them  problems  of  factory  conditions,  but  created  urban 
towns  with  huge  slum  areas,  bad  roads,  shocking  sanitation — 
and  along  with  these  the  will  of  the  working  class  to  fight  for 
irhprovements.  A  picture  of  this  can  be  seen  in  Engels’s  Condition 
of  the  English  Working  Class  in  1844. 

Living  conditions  in  the  towns  became  so  bad  that  the  capitalist 
governments  were  compelled  to  provide  a  bare  minimum  of  social 
services,  beginning  with  sanitation  and  proceeding  to  slum  clearance, 
education  etc.  But  it  is  only  because  of  the  growth  of  a  powerful 
Labour  movement  and  the  many  prolonged  struggles  and  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  working  class  in  the  past  that  the  social  services 
provided  by  local  authorities  have  reached  their  present  level. 
The  most  successful  of  these  was  the  famous  campaign  in  the 
nineteen-twenties  by  the  Labour-controlled  Poplar  Borough  Council 
led  by  George  Lansbury  against  the  local  operation  of  the  poor  law. 

In  recent  years,  central  government  control  over  the  local 
authorities  has  tightened  considerably.  Councils  have  been  deprived 
of  a  number  of  their  powers,  some  of  which  have  been  handed  oyer 
to  non-elected  bodies.  The  fresh  attacks  launched  by  the  Tories 
in  1955  on  housing  and  the  social  services,  the  increased  rates  of 
interest  on  loans,  and  the  pressure  on  councils  to  raise  money 
from  the  big  financiers  in  the  City  of  London  have  weakened 
their  position  still  further.  But  central  government  financial  control 
is  the  ever-increasing  threat  to  the  councils’  powers  and  to  demo¬ 
cracy  in  local  government. 

The  Minister  of  Education  can,  for  example,  compel  local 
authorities  to  reduce  their  school  building  plans,  enforce  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  school  meals,  demand  that  they  build  cheaper  schools. 
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Or  again,  the  Minister  of  Housing  can  see  that  the  number  of 
council  houses  built  per  year  is  reduced  and,  by  cutting  the  housing 
subsidy  and  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  for  housing  loans,  can 
force  up  council  house  rents,  just  as  the  Tory  Government  is  now 
doing. 

Central  government  control  has  tightened  considerably  since  the 
war  with  the  increase  in  recent  years  of  Labour  representation  on, 
and  control  of,  local  councils.  The  Tories  and  right-wing  Labour 
leaders  do  not  want  local  government  to  become  a  means  of 
advancing  the  living  standards  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich.  They  want  councils  which  will  tamely  administer  their 
capitalist  policies.  So  they  cut  the  powers  of  the  councils  in  order  to 
forestall  the  possibility  of  councils  with  strong  Communist  and 
Labour  majorities  going  into  action,  determined  to  carry  through 
long-overdue  reforms  and  fight  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
elected  them. 

Yet  the  councils,  despite  the  actions  of  successive  Labour  and 
Tory  Governments,  do  still  possess  considerable  powers  in  relation 
to  a  number  of  services  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

Nearly  one  tenant  in  four  in  this  country  lives  in  a  house  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  authority.  Local  councils  provide  welfare  services 
affecting  young  babies,  children,  mothers  and  the  aged.  They 
have  wide  powers  relating  to  public  health,  education,  leisure, 
cultural  and  sport  facilities.  These  powers  can  be  used  to  assist 
working  people  and  their  families.  Therefore,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  councils’  existing  functions,  the  question  of  who 
contests  the  local  elections  and  of  Communist  representation  on 
the  council  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  working  class. 


POWERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Types  of  Authorities 

There  are  several  types  of  local  authorities,  which  differ  both 
in  their  powers  and  in  the  range  of  services  with  which  they 
deal.  They  range  from  powerful  county  borough  councils  in  big 
cities,  to  parish  councils  in  rural  areas. 

County  Boroughs 

Eighty-three  large  towns  are  called  county  boroughs.  A  county 
borough  is  called  an  “all-purpose”  authority  because  it  has  been 
given  the  powers  both  of  county  councils  and  borough  councils. 
It  is  the  only  authority  which  administers  all  the  local  government 
services  in  its  area.  It  does  not  come  under  the  control  of  the 
county  council,  but  governs  on  its  own. 

A  county  borough  can  provide  up  to  thirty-three  local  services, 
which  range  from  transport  services,  water  supply,  maternity  and 
welfare,  remand  homes,  civic  restaurants  and  entertainment  to 
housing,  education  and  provision  for  the  aged.  Croydon,  East 
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Ham  and  West  Ham  do  not  have  powers  to  operate  transport 
or  control  police  because  they  come  within  the  areas  of  the  London 
Transport  Executive  and  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

County  Councils 

County  councils  are  responsible  for  governing  sixty-two  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  covering  the  whole  of  or  parts  of  geographical  counties 
except,  as  already  stated,  towns  or  cities  which  have  the  status  of 
county  boroughs. 

County  councils  have  extremely  wide  powers.  These  are  set  out 
in  the  appendix  to  this  handbook  (see  page  26),  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  really  important  differences  between  the  different 
types  of  local  government  authorities  lie  in  their  powers. 

The  main  concerns  of  county  councils  are  in  the  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  roads,  social  welfare  (including  the  provision  of  houses 
for  old  people),  police,  fire,  town  and  country  planning  and,  under 
the  Children’s  Act,  responsibility  for  deprived  children.  The  London 
County  Council  is  also  a  housing  authority,  whereas  other  county 
councils  have  merely  a  general  responsibility  for  housing  conditions 
in  rural  districts  and  for  housing  evicted  people  who  have  nowhere 
to  go. 

Borough  Councils 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  towns  have  borough  councils,  as  a 
result  of  being  incorporated  into  municipal  boroughs  by  the 
granting  of  a  Royal  Charter.  There  is  great  diversity  of  area  and 
population  among  them,  as,  for  example,  between  Wandsworth 
with  a  population  of  333,900  and  Montgomery  with  a  population 
of  900. 

Despite  their  differences,  and  although  the  number  of  council 
members  varies  according  to  size,  however,  all  borough  councils 
have  the  same  constitution.  They  operate  some  sixteen  to  twenty 
local  services.  Some  of  these,  such  as  public  health,  are  compulsory : 
councils  are  required  to  carry  them  out  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Others  are  permissive;  they  may  carry  these  services  out  if  they 
desire,  but  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  do  so.  Permissive  services 
include  welfare  services  for  the  aged  and  the  provision  of  playing 
fields  for  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  provided  by  borough  councils 
is  housing.  The  provision  of  council  houses  for  working  people  is  a 
social  service  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Many  working-class 
families  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  good  house  or  flat  unless 
it  is  built  by  a  local  authority  and  let  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

Borough  councils  have  wide  powers  with  regard  to  health, 
including  the  provision  of  amenities  for  old  people.  They  have 
powers  and  duties  in  respect  of  town  planning,  highways,  libraries, 
parks  and  many  other  matters  which  are  set  out  in  the  appendix. 

In  London,  the  twenty-eight  metropolitan  borough  councils 
are  in  some  respects  different  from  ordinary  borough  councils. 
In  the  first  place,  their  numbers  and  elections  differ  as  will  be  seen 
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in  the  next  section  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  extended  powers 
of  the  London  County  Council  itself,  their  powers  are  reduced  in 
some  respects.  In  the  main,  however,  the  differences  are  minor  ones. 

Urban  District  Councils 

There  are  568  urban  district  councils  which  have  very  similar 
powers  and  duties  to  those  of  borough  councils  although  these 
powers  sometimes  vary  with  the  size  of  the  district  covered.  The 
main  difference  between  urban  district  councils  and  borough 
councils  is  that  the  former  have  not  been  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter,  and  therefore  do  not  have  a  mayor  and  aldermen. 

County  councils  have  a  number  of  powers  over  urban  district 
councils;  amongst  these  is  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  latter 
shall  hold  annual  or  three-yearly  elections. 

Rural  District  Councils 

Rural  district  councils,  of  which  there  are  475,  have  control 
where  there  are  no  borough  or  urban  district  councils.  They  cover 
areas  which  are  much  larger  and  less  densely  populated,  and  unlike 
other  councils  their  areas  are  divided  into  parishes.  The  larger 
parishes  have  elected  parish  councils,  whereas  the  smaller  ones 
at  least  twice  yearly  hold  parish  meetings  in  place  of  elected 
councils. 

Rural  district  councils  may  administer  some  ten  or  eleven  services, 
including  the  provision  of  entertainment,  civic  restaurants,  housing, 
parks  and  open  spaces  and  matters  relating  to  public  health. 

Parish  councils  (of  which  there  are  7,000)  deal  with  limited 
but  important  matters,  including  allotments,  recreation  grounds, 
water,  footpaths,  bus  shelters,  village  halls,  seats,  camping  sites  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  local  government  properly  adminis¬ 
tered  provides  a  vast  democratic  network  all  over  the  country. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COUNCILS 

All  local  authorities  share  one  thing  in  common  —  their  mem¬ 
bers  are  elected.  Most  boroughs  and  urbaii  or  rural  districts  are 
divided  into  election  areas  called  “wards”,  but  a  small  authority  will 
sometimes  not  be  divided,  whereas  counties  are  divided  into  electoral 
divisions.  Councillors  are  elected  for  these  units  by  aU  British 
subjects  who  are  twenty-one  years  or  over  and  who  are  included 
in  the  electoral  register.  All  British  subjects  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  have  no  legal  incapacity  are  entitled  to 
be  included  in  the  electoral  register  and  to  vote  in  a  local  election 
if  they  are  either  resident  in  the  area  or  pay  rates. 

All  councils  consist  of  elected  councillors.  In  the  case  of  county 
boroughs  and  non-county  borough  councils,  the  councillors  elect 
aldermen  from  among  themselves  or  persons  qualifying  to  be 
councillors.  The  ordinary  elector  therefore  has  no  say  in  electing 
aldermen,  and  there  is  one  alderman  for  every  three  councillors. 
Occasionally  a  defeated  councillor  will  be  co-opted  on  to  the  council 
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as  an  alderman.  Each  councillor  sits  for  three  years.  This  means 
that  one-third  of  the  council  retires  and  stands  for  re-election 
each  year,  but  in  the  case  of  aldermen — whose  term  of  office  is  six 
years — one  half  retire  every  three  years.  Borough  councils  also  elect 
a  mayor  for  a  term  of  one  year,  also  from  among  themselves  or 
from  persons  qualified  to  be  councillors. 

The  procedure  is  different,  however,  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
where  all  the  councillors  retire  every  three  years.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  annual  elections  in  metropolitan  boroughs,  but  elections 
every  three  years.  Aldermen  in  metropolitan  boroughs  comprise 
one-sixth  of  the  councillors  and  hold  office  for  six  years,  half  of 
them  being  elected  every  third  year. 

In  all  borough  councils  aldermen  have  the  same  rights  and  powers 
as  councillors,  except  that  they  cannot  vote  in  the  election  of  other 
aldermen. 

County  councils  consist  of  councillors  and  aldermen  presided 
over  by  a  chairman.  The  councillors  hold  office  for  three  years  and 
retire  together.  Aldermen  number  one-third  of  the  councillors  and 
hold  office  for  six  years ;  half  retire  each  third  year. 

On  urban  district  councils  and  rural  district  councils,  councillors 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  one-third  of  the  councillors  retire  in 
May  each  year.  An  urban  district  council  may,  however,  pass  a 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  majority  asking  the  county  council  to 
make  an  Order  that  the  whole  of  the  council  shall  retire  every  third 
year  to  avoid  annual  elections.  This  is  the  procedure  in  some  urban 
districts. 

The  areas  of  rural  districts  are  also  divided  into  parishes,  which 
are  governed  either  by  the  parish  council  or  by  parish  meetings^ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  population. 


HOW  COUNCILS  WORK 

Councils  and  Committees 

Most  local  councils  meet  monthly.  The  agenda  must  be  circulated 
at  least  three  clear  days  before  the  meeting,  and  usually  consists 
of  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  set  up  to  deal 
with  particular  functions  of  the  council.  Resolutions  and  motions 
which  members  of  the  council  wish  to  move  are  also  included, 
arid  as  many  councils  make  copies  of  their  agendas  available  to 
the  public  in  the  local  libraries,  it  is  possible  to  know  >in  advance 
what  the  council  will  be  discussing. 

It  is  not  legally  necessary,  however,  for  councils  to  issue  the 
agendas  publicly  in  this  way.  When  it  is  not  issued,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  see  what  will  be  discussed  at  a  forthcoming  council 
meeting,  by  perusing  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
by  law  must  be  published  for  inspection  by  any  local  government 
elector  at  a  fee  not  exceeding  Is.  Councils  rarely  charge  this  fee, 
and  will  often  provide  a  copy  to  local  political  organisations  free 
of  charge. 


All  matters  coming  before  a  local  council  for  decision  must  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  If  voting 
is  equal,  the  mayor  or  chairman  has  a  casting  vote. 

Whilst  the  whole  council  may  in  this  way  decide  the  main  policy 
questions  in  a  locality,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  a  council 
is  done  by  a  series  of  committees  and  most  council  members  are 
appointed  to  a  number  of  these  committees.  By  this  means,  the 
council  can  deal  with  a  vast  array  of  business  and,  in  addition, 
the  members  of  the  council  take  an  active  interest  in  the  way  the 
various  officers  and  departments  administer  the  council’s  services. 

Most  councils,  if  they  have  the  appropriate  powers,  have  com¬ 
mittees  to  deal  with  finance,  education,  housing,  recreation,  public 
health,  welfare,  and  so  on.  Like  the  council  itself,  these  committees 
have  their  own  standing  orders,  and  the  council  has  power  to  co-opt 
non-members  of  the  council  on  to  some  of  them,  although  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  committee’s  full  strength. 

Certain  committees  (such  as  finance  and  education)  are  required 
by  law  for  some  councils,  and  in  such  cases  the  Act  concerned 
regulates  the  type  of  membership.  These  are  known  as  standing 
committees.  For  example,  more  than  one-third  of  the  members 
of  an  education  committee  may  be  co-opted,  provided  they  do  not 
form  a  majority;  in  fact,  the  education  committee  must  include 
people  experienced  in  education  and  the  educational  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  area. 

The  committee  sometimes  has  wider  powers  when  the  council 
delegates  certain  matters  to  it.  In  such  cases  the  committee  takes 
the  decision  itself  as  well  as  any  necessary  subsequent  action.  It 
then  merely  reports  to  the  council  what  it  has  done.  The  council 
may  in  fact  delegate  any  power  to  a  committee,  except  the  powers 
to  raise  a  loan  and  levy  a  rate.  In  practice,  the  larger  a  council, 
the  more  powers  it  delegates. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  committee  method  of  work 
plays  an  important  role  in  local  government.  Elected  representa¬ 
tives  and  co-opted  members  of  the  public  sit  on  the  committee. 
The  latter  can  be  approached  either  through  their  individual 
members  or  by  deputations.  As  with  the  council,  however,  they  are 
not  legally  bound  to  receive  a  deputation,  whether  they  do  or  not 
very  often  depends  on  the  amount  of  local  feeling  and  pressure. 

The  press  has  a  right  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council,  unless 
for  special  reasons  the  council  temporarily  excludes  it  by  resolution. 
Committee  meetings  are  not  open  to  the  public  or  the  press. 

The  public  has  no  legal  right  to  attend  council  meetings  (except 
those  of  parish  councils).  Most  councils,  however,  provide  for 
public  attendance,  but  leave  only  a  small  space  for  this. 

All  local  authorities  appoint  full-time  officials  to  carry  out  their 
day-to-day  work.  The  principal  officials  include  a  clerk  and  usually 
a  treasurer,  surveyor  and  medical  officer  of  health.  No  member  of 
the  council  can  be  appointed  to  any  paid  office,  and  no  ex-member 
can  be  appointed,  until  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  for  at  least 
twelve  months. 
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Full-time  officers  are  servants  of  the  council  and  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  council  or  its  committees.  An  officer  may,  however, 
have  certain  duties  imposed  on  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
if  so  he  carries  them  out  irrespective  of  the  council’s  attitude. 

For  example,  a  medical  officer  of  health  has  a  statutory  duty  to 
inspect  housing  accommodation  in  his  area  and  to  make  reports 
to  the  council  with  regard  to  any  houses  that  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  He  is  also  required  to  publish  an  annual  health  report; 
this  is  essential  reading  for  all  Communist  Party  candidates  and 
branch  secretaries. 

The  chief  officers  often  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influence  behind 
the  scenes.  Although  the  council  has  ultimate  power  they  play  a 
far  more  important  role  in  local  government  than  most  people 
realise. 

HOMES,  HOUSING  AND  RENTS 

Borough,  urban  and  rural  councils  are  housing  authorities. 
The  London  County  Council  is  also  a  housing  authority.  Other 
county  councils  in  England  and  Wales  can  only  intervene  in  housing 
where  a  rural  district  council  is  not  carrying  out  its  programme, 
or  where  it  calls  in  the  help  of  the  county  council. 

Local  authorities  are  not  only  responsible  for  the  building  of 
houses,  but  also  for  slum  clearance,  and  for  seeing  that  housing 
in  their  area  is  kept  in  good  repair.  Upon  receiving  a  complaint 
from  a  tenant,  or  somebody  acting  for  the  tenant,  i.e.  a  Com¬ 
munist  Party  branch  or  municipal  candidate,  a  sanitary  inspector 
must  call  round  to  investigate  and  submit  a  report.  A  local 
authority  has  a  number  of  powers  and  can  force  a  landlord  to  carry 
out  repairs.  It  can  also  acquire  old  houses  of  sound  structure  and 
turn  them  into  good,  modern,  dwellings  with  bathrooms,  proper 
kitchens  and  hot  water  system,  under  the  1949  and  1954  Housing 
Acts. 

Where  a  house  is  very  damp,  or  there  is  some  other  urgent  repair 
job  to  be  done,  and  the  landlord  refuses  to  do  anything  about  it, 
the  tenant  should  go  to  the  town  hall  and  inform  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  case.  He  should  be  assisted  by  the  Party  candidate 
or  another  comrade. 

The  Importance  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector 

The  council  (advised  by  the  medical  officer  of  health)  can  take 
action  under  two  Acts,  the  Housing  Act  of  1936  and  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1936.  If  action  is  needed  quickly,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
Public  Health  Act,  by  claiming  that  the  condition  of  the  house 
is  such  that  it  is  affecting  the  health  of  the  tenants,  or  that  it  is  a 
“nuisance”.  There  are  many  grounds  for  use  of  the  Act:  broken 
stairs,  damp,  poor  water  supplies,  dirty  or  rat-infested  basements  or 
water  closets,  leaking  roof,  vermin  infestation,  broken  or  dirty 
plaster  etc. 

The  sanitary  inspector  will  serve  a  notice  on  the  landlord,  and 

the  repairs  listed  are  not  done,  the  local  authority  may  apply 
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to  the  Court  for  an  order  requiring  the  landlord  to  do  so.  If  he 
still  refuses,  he  can  be  fined.  As  an  alternative — and  this  is  best  if 
the  matter  is  really  urgent — the  council  can  do  the  repairs  and 
recover  the  cost  from  the  landlord.  Once  the  matter  is  taken  up 
strongly  however,  the  landlord  usually  complies  with  the  court 
order. 

A  much  more  thorough  job  can  be  done  to  a  house  under  Section  9 
of  the  Housing  Act  1936.  Under  this  section  the  landlord  can  be 
made  to  make  the  house  in  all  respects  fit  to  live  in.  The  first  step 
is  to  call  in  the  sanitary  inspector,  who  makes  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  repairs  needed.  Finally,  the  local  authority  can  carry  out  the 
necessary  work  and  recover  the  cost  from  the  owner. 

As  with  many  similar  issues,  such  matters  take  time.  Some 
cases  have  to  be  taken  to  court,  while  others  are  taken  before  the 
public  health  committee,  housing  committee  of  the  local  authority 
etc.  If  there  is  a  big  enough  campaign  round  each  issue,  the  local 
authority  usually  acts  more  speedily. 

The  passing  of  the  1954  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act  by  the 
Tories  let  loose  a  flood  of  working-class  activities  on  housing. 
So  high  did  the  feeling  run,  that  some  landlords  hesitated  to  raise 
the  rent,  whilst  under  the  pressure  of  the  working  class  a  number  of 
local  authorities  began  to  issue  “certificates  of  disrepair”  for 
housing  conditions  which  they  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  ignore. 
Such  certificates  enable  tenants  of  houses  controlled  before  1939 
to  withhold  40  per  cent  of  the  net  rent.  At  the  same  time,  they 
prevent  landlords  from  collecting  rent  increases  imposed  under  the 
1954  Act,  until  they  have  carried  out  the  repairs  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  of  disrepair. 

Tenants’  associations  became  very  active  in  many  areas  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  some  have  continued  their  activity. 

Where  and  How  to  get  Information  on  Housing 

Many  Communist  Party  branches  have  already  gone  into  action 
on  housing  conditions  in  their  borough.  Their  experience  demon¬ 
strates  that  every  Party  branch  should  know  how  many  are  on  the 
waiting  list.  For  this,  application  should  be  made  to  the  town  hall. 
How  many  houses  have  been  built  and  at  what  cost;  if  possible,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  the  housing  loan  which  was  floated  in  order  to 
build  the  houses  or  block  of  flats — much  of  this  can  be  found  out 
from  the  Abstract  of  Accounts  published  by  the  local  authority. 
A  copy  should  be  officially  asked  for  at  the  town  hall,  or  in  some 
cases  can  be  seen  at  the  public  library;  whilst  other  such  informa¬ 
tion  (see  below)  can  be  obtained  from  the  treasurer  of  the  council. 

Some  councils  give  much  detailed  information  in  the  council 
minutes,  which  are  obtainable  at  the  local  library;  or  the  housing 
manager  or  borough  surveyor  may  issue  an  annual  report  full  of 
facts.  Every  council  has  recently  had  to  issue  a  return  of  unfit 
houses  to  the  Minister,  and  a  copy  of  this  return  should  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  local  report 
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of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  There  is  also  the  1951  Census 
Report,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  housing  information,  e.g. 
number  of  premises  without  baths,  kitchens,  w.c.s,  running  water 
etc.  This  can  usually  be  found  in  the  local  library. 

The  number  of  houses  built  by  the  local  authority  can  also  be 
found  by  looking  at  the  Homing  Return  for  England  and  Wales 
(Appendix  B)  and  the  Housing  Return  for  Scotland  (Appendix  B), 
both  published  every  six  months  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2,  price  2s.  6d. 

In  the  Abstract  of  Accounts,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  the  housing  accounts  section  including  the  amount  raised  by 
rates  and  expenditure  on  the  various  services  in  the  borough. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  on  other  local  matters. 

The  Tory  Attack  on  Council  Housing 

The  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  towards  council  housing  is 
now  perfectly  clear. 

The  rent  of  council  houses  is  to  be  raised  to  the  maximum,  and 
this  will  be  done  by  more  or  less  forcing  local  authorities  to  adopt 
some  form  of  differential  rent  scheme. 

Secondly,  the  Tories  intend  to  confine  council  building  mainly  to 
slum  clearance. 

By  putting  excessive  financial  burdens  on  the  local  authorities 
(high  rate  of  interest,  abolition  of  the  housing  subsidy,  delay  in 
granting  sanction  to  raise  a  housing  loan  etc.),  the  Government 
hopes  to  make  council  housing  schemes  unworkable.  Already 
many  local  authorities  have  stopped  building  houses  for  general 
purposes,  and  are  concentrating  on  a  few  slum-clearance  schemes. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  utilise  the  enforced  high  rent 
of  council  housing  as  an  excuse  for  allowing  an  increase  in  the 
rent  of  all  privately  owned  houses  now  controlled  by  the  Rent 
Restriction  Acts.  In  effect  present  Government  policy  is  to  render 
the  Rent  Restriction  Acts  ineffectual. 

By  making  the  council  housing  schemes  unworkable,  a  free  hand 
is  to  be  given  to  landowners,  speculative  builders  and  building 
societies.  Council  housing  will  stop  being  a  social  service  and  will 
in  effect  be  rationed  by  the  purse.  Millions  of  workers  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  house  will  be  forced  to  live  in  the  slums  or  in  the 
worst  type  of  housing. 

Even  the  slum-clearance  schemes  will  be  carried  out  in  half 
measure.  A  glance  at  the  numbers  of  slum  houses  claimed  by  the 
local  authorities  shows  the  farcical  nature  of  the  Government’s 
much-boosted  slum-clearance  scheme.  The  figures  have  been 
published  in  the  Government  Blue  Book  entitled  Slum  Clearance 
(Command  9593),  3s.  6d.  H.M.S.O. 

The  only  real  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  Communist 
Party’s  immediate  programme.  The  over-riding  need  is  for  united 
action  on  all  or  any  of  the  following  demands: 

1.  An  end  to  all  rent  increases  and  differential  rent  schemes. 
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2.  The  reduction  of  interest  rates  from  5^  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  and  at  the 
same  time  the  reduction  of  existing  interest  rates  to  the  new  rate  of 
2  per  cent. 

3.  Increased  subsidies  for  all  post-war  houses  to  the  level  of  values  pre¬ 
vailing  under  the  Labour  Government. 

4.  Extension  of  house  building  for  letting  by  local  authorities. 

5.  The  Government  to  provide  local  authorities  with  facilities  for  owner- 
occupiers  to  obtain  mortgages  at  reduced  rates  of  interest. 

6.  End  the  derating  of  industrial  properties. 

In  addition  the  Communist  Party’s  long-term  housing  policy 
includes  the  building  of  400,000  new  houses  a  year  as  a  minimum; 
greater  utilisation  of  the  powers  of  local  authorities  to  compel 
landlords  to  carry  out  repairs — and  if  the  latter  refuses  to  carry 
them  out  the  cost  to  be  charged  to  the  landlord  or  the  house  taken 
over  at  site  value  where  he  is  not  an  owner-occupier;  nationalisation 
of  the  building  materials  industry ;  provision  by  the  Government  of 
sites  for  house  building  free  of  charge  to  local  authorities,  and 
priority  for  genuine  slum  clearance.  All  these  demands  should 
come  before  claims  to  luxury  building. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  authorities  responsible  for  public  health  are  county  borough 
councils,  county  councils,  borough  councils,  urban  district  councils 
and  rural  district  councils.  The  functions  of  local  authorities  in 
respect  of  public  health  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — 
personal  health  services  and  environmental  health  services. 

(a)  Personal  Health  Services 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Health  Services  Act  of  1946,  local 
authorities  lost  their  responsibilities  for  hospitals ;  these  were 
transferred  to  regional  boards  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Under  the  same  Act,  county  and  county  borough  councils 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  personal  health  services  from 
the  lesser  authorities. 

One  of  the  more  important  functions  given  to  the  local  health 
authorities  (i.e.  county  and  county  borough  councils)  under  the 
new  Act  was  the  provision  and  equipment  of  health  centres  on 
which  could  be  based  a  service  of  preventive  medicine.  Into  the 
health  centre  would  be  brought  together  general  practitioners, 
dentists  and  specialists,  who  would  all  be  available  to  the  patient 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  carry  on  research. 

Successive  post-war  Governments  have,  however,  either  pre¬ 
vented  or  restricted  the  establishment  of  health  centres  and  thus 
have  made  the  Act  a  dead  letter  in  this  respect.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  local  health  authorities  be  given  the  power  to 
provide  this  service  in  the  near  future. 

Local  health  authorities  are  responsible  for  making  arrangements 
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to  provide  clinics  for  the  care  of  nursing  and  expectant  mothers 
and  provide  day  nurseries  for  children  under  school  age  who  are 
not  attending  nursery  schools.  The  clinics’  services  generally  include 
medical  advice  and  treatment,  dental  care,  the  supply  of  dried  milk 
and  vitamins  and  meals. 

In  recent  years  Tory  Governments  have  been  responsible  for  wide 
cuts  in  these  already  inadequate  services.  There  has  been  no  ex¬ 
pansion  of  maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics,  though  this  is 
urgently  required.  Many  nurseries  have  been  closed,  and  in  many 
places,  where  nurseries  have  remained  open,  mothers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  high  charges  after  submitting  to  a  Means  Test. 

It  is  significant  that  cuts  in  the  services  have  been  reduced  or 
prevented  altogether  in  some  areas  where,  led  by  Communists,  the 
Labour  movement  has  organised  the  mothers  and  the  movement 
to  fight  against  them. 

In  addition  to  these  services  being  of  great  value  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  young  children  and  mothers,  they  are  also  of 
importance  to  women  in  industry.  Many  women  today  go  out  to 
work  from  economic  necessity;  it  is  essential  that  their  children 
be  cared  for  during  working  hours  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  with  other  children. 

Even  where  the  above  services  are  provided,  very  httle  is  done  at 
present  to  cater  for  children  during  school  holidays  when  mothers  still 
have  to  work.  A  few  councils,  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  this  need, 
have  provided  creches,  daily  guardians  and  twenty-four-hour 
nurseries;  in  some  cases  some  very  good  and  original  schemes  are 
operated. 

Local  health  authorities  also  deal  with  the  supervision  of  foster 
parents  and  provide  health  and  home  nursing  visitors.  They  may 
also  provide  domestic  help  where  a  person  is  aged,  ill,  an  expectant 
mother  or  mentally  defective.  There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  more 
home  helps  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  local  authorities  also  arrange  for  vaccination  and  immunisa¬ 
tion,  and  provide  an  ambulance  service. 

(b)  Environmental  Health  Services 

Local  authorities  which  administer  the  environmental  health 
services  are  county  boroughs,  borough,  urban  and  rural  district 
councils,  and  in  London  the  metropolitan  borough  councils.  They 
are  general  supervisors  of  food-shops,  restaurants  and  canteens; 
they  have  responsibility  for  clean  food  and  milk,  and  also  for 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 

The  authorities  concerned  with  environmental  health  services 
are  not  obliged  by  law  to  collect  and  dispose  of  house  refuse.  Most 
authorities,  however,  take  on  this  responsibility;  and  once  it  has 
taken  the  decision  to  do  this,  it  is  bound  thereafter  to  arrange  for 
the  removal  of  all  house  refuse  free  of  charge. 

A  little-known  fact  (mainly  because  the  situation  does  not  arise) 
is  that  if  a  council  fails  to  remove  house  refuse  within  seven  days 
of  receiving  a  request  to  do  so  from  any  householder  whose  refuse 
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it  has  previously  removed,  such  householder  may  recover  the  sum 
of  5s.  for  each  day  the  failure  continues. 

The  authority  is  not  required  to  provide  a  dustbin,  and  may 
ask  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  building  to  provide  a  dustbin 
of  approved  material,  size  and  shape.  The  authority  may,  however, 
if  it  wishes,  provide  and  maintain  the  dustbins  for  an  annual  charge 
of  5s.,  which  is  added  to  the  general  rate. 

Smoke  abatement  is  also  the  responsibility  of  environmental 
health  authorities.  This  question  has  assumed  large  proportions 
in  the  public  mind  since  the  disastrous  four-day  London  smog  of 
December  1952,  which  resulted  in  4,000  deaths.  (Some  authorities 
claim  it  was  a  higher  figure.) 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  carried  out  on  this  question 
since  that  time,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  smog  is  responsible  for 
the  big  difference  in  the  death  rate  from  bronchitis  and  many  other 
diseases  between  highly  industrialised  and  rural  areas.  Dark  smoke 
emitted  from  industrial  chimneys  is  mainly  responsible  for  this. 

The  Government  Bill  entitled  “The  Clean  Air  Bill”,  is  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  needs  strengthening,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  industrialists,  if  the  aim  of  removing 
smog  is  to  be  realised.  Stronger  and  firmer  action  is  required, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  smoke,  gases  and  grit  emitted  by  power 
stations  and  locomotive  engines. 

Cattle  and  crops  are  seriously  affected  by  smog  and  the  indirect 
losses  resulting  from  damage  to  buildings  and  household  goods, 
the  corrosion  of  metal,  the  transport  losses,  delays  and  congestion,, 
illness  etc.  is  considerable.  The  existing  powers  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  health  service  authorities  are  quite  inadequate  for  dealing 
with  this  problem.  They  provide  that  smoke  nuisance  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  statutory  nuisances;  however,  if  the 
person  responsible  can  prove  that  he  has  taken  “the  best  practicable 
means”  to  prevent  the  issue  of  smoke,  a  Nuisance  Order  cannot 
be  made.  Although  this  very  much  reduces  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities,  something  useful  can  be  achieved  through  the  authorities 
all  the  same. 

At  least  fifteen  local  authorities,  including  Manchester,  Coventry 
and  the  City  of  London,  have  obtained  powers  under  Private  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  establish  completely  smokeless  zones  in  their 
areas.  This  is  quite  a  practical  proposition  in  relation  to  dwelling 
houses,  power  stations,  railway  depots  etc.,  but  it  is  essential  to 
ensure  that  the  cost  of  conversion  is  not  placed  on  the  working 
class.  To  ensure  this  the  Communist  Party  is  pressing  for  100  per 
cent  compensation  from  the  Government  to  householders  and 
owner-occupiers  when  they  are  forced  to  purchase  smokeless  fuel 
grates,  or  other  appliances  as  a  result  of  a  smokeless  zone  being 
declared. 

Baths  and  washhouses  may  also  be  provided  by  these  authorities, 
although  generally  speaking  they  have  no  power  to  provide  full 
laundry  facilities.  Various  other  powers  exist  by  which  sanitary 
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authorities  may  provide  cemeteries,  mortuaries,  crematoriums  and 
many  other  services. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health's  Report 
and  other  sources  of  information 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  report  will  give  much  information 
on  clinics  and  factories,  where  bad  sanitary  or  canteen  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  found  etc.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  a 
number  of  powers  so  far  as  local  factories  are  concerned,  and  the 
Communist  candidates  or  any  other  member  of  the  Party  branch 
should  not  hesitate  to  approach  the  Medical  Officer  in  connection 
with  bad  or  dirty  lavatories,  dirty  canteens  etc.  in  any  local  factory 
or  workshop,  or  in  any  shop  or  office.  A  strong  link  can  be  forged 
between  the  branch  and  the  local  factories  in  this  way. 

There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  approaching  the  council  offices. 
The  Communist  Party,  like  all  other  recognised  political  parties, 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  candidate 
and  the  secretary  were  to  meet  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  borough  engineer,  who  are  very 
useful  people  to  know,  and  their  help  can  be  sought  on  any 
occasion. 

The  comrades  should  also  attend  council  meetings  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  problems  from  inside  the  council  chamber 
as  well. 

Full  use  should  also  be  made  of  the  reference  library.  The  clerk 
in  the  library  is  usually  very  helpful  and  will  suggest  publications 
to  look  up  on  specific  subjects. 

EDUCATION 

The  1944  Education  Act  vested  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  than  hitherto.  The  Minister  can  now  compel 
local  authorities  which  receive  grants  from  him  to  comply  with  all 
his  directions  and  requirements.  All  the  most  important  decisions 
of  local  authorities  are  subject  to  his  approval. ' 

The  local  education  authorities  are  the  county  and  county  borough 
councils.  County  councils,  however,  are  required  to  divide  their 
counties  and  delegate  some  of  their  functions  to  divisional  execu¬ 
tives,  which  are  set  up  for  sub-divisions  of  the  county.  The 
divisional  executive  usually  consists  of  twenty  to  thirty  people 
appointed  by  the  county  council  and  by  the  local  councils  in  the 
division.  People  who  are  not  members  of  any  council,  e.g.  teachers, 
may  be  co-opted. 

In  addition  forty-five  borough  and  urban  district  councils  with  a 
population  of  at  least  60,000,  or  which  had  not  less  than  7,000 
schoolchildren  in  June  1939,  are  “excepted  districts”,  and  have 
themselves  become  district  executives,  with  power  to  work  out 
their  own  schemes  of  administration.  (It  is  no  longer  open  to 
borough  or  urban  district  councils  to  become  “excepted  districts”.) 
A  county  council  may  delegate  all  its  functions  to  “excepted 
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districts”  or  a  divisional  executive,  with  the  exception  of  financial 
control,  which  it  must  retain. 

Parent-teacher  associations  have  been  formed  in  many  places, 
and  do  good  work.  They  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  discuss 
and  join  in  aspects  of  school  life.  They  are  entirely  voluntary  and 
have  no  legal  powers. 

Education  today  may  start  at  the  age  of  two,  and  it  is  the  duty 
under  the  Education  Act,  of  every  local  authority  to  provide 
nursery  schools  or  nursery  classes  where  there  is  a  need  for  them. 
In  practice,  the  Minister  has  refused  to  authorise  them  on  the 
grounds  of  “economies”.  The  estimated  demand  is  for  places  for 
at  least  one-half  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five; 
but  at  present  only  about  one  child  in  a  hundred  has  the  opportunity. 

Compulsory  education  begins  at  five  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  the  term  in  which  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen. 

As  part  of  its  job  of  providing  this  education,  the  local  education 
authorities  must  make  school  buildings  available.  For  this  purpose, 
annual  plans  are  submitted  to  the  Minister,  who  may  (and  almost 
certainly  does)  refuse  approval  of  large  parts  of  them  for  “economy” 
reasons. 

Many  local  education  authorities  keep  on  pressing  the  Minister 
for  approval  of  their  full  plans,  and  local  campaigns  can  help  force 
the  Minister  to  give  way. 

Each  local  education  authority  also  has  the  power  to  spend  up 
to  £10,000  on  “minor  building  projects”;  the  number  of  these 
projects  is  unlimited  for  any  local  education  authority,  so  there 
is  much  scope  for  building  improvements  here. 

Local  education  authorities  have  the  power  to  decide  how  much 
money  shall  be  spent  per  child  on  school  equipment,  books  etc. 
The  present  sums  are  very  inadequate  and  need  to  be  increased 
substantially,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  primary  and  secondary 
modern  schools. 

The  local  education  authority  has  the  right  to  determine  the  form 
of  secondary  education  in  the  area.  But  Ministry  pressure  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  school  and  main¬ 
tained  the  “tripartite”  system  of  grammar,  modern  and  technical 
schools. 

The  local  education  authority  can  decide  the  form  of  “selection” 
examination  for  entrance  to  secondary  education.  Opposition  to 
the  role  of  “intelligence”  tests  is  growing.  The  complete  abolition 
of  the  “selection”  examinations  is  feasible  only  as  part  of  a  policy 
of  providing  comprehensive  schools  for  the  area. 

The  “selection”  examination  and  “intelligence”  tests  falsely 
claim  to  sort  children  out  into  “types”  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  fact 
this  method  is  merely  a  device  to  prevent  most  children  receiving  a 
full  secondary  schooling.  The  Communist  Party  stands  for  the 
full  adoption  of  a  policy  in  favour  of  comprehensive  schools  by  every 
local  education  authority,  because  this  is  the  only  means  of  providing 
a  full,  all-round  secondary  education  for  all  children.  Such  schools 
would  be  unselective  and  would  admit  all  the  children  of  an  area; 
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the  schools  would  be  fully  equipped  to  provide  the  best  education 
possible. 

Further  education,  either  full-time  or  part-time,  after  the  school¬ 
leaving  age,  is  the  responsibility  of  local  education  authorities,, 
which  also  give  grants  to  university  students. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  university  development  is  the 
inadequate  number  and  size  of  grants  to  students.  Some  local 
education  authorities  do  not  even  pay  the  scales  suggested  by  the 
Government,  and"  great  hardship  often  prevents  working-class 
students  from  accepting  a  university  education. 

University  grants  must,  therefore,  be  standardised  on  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  level  than  at  present;  they  must  be  based  on  the 
whole  year  and  not  just  the  period  when  the  university  is  in  session. 

In  further  education,  the  local  education  authorities  should  be 
pressed  to  extend  the  technical  colleges,  especially  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  more  full-time  courses  and  of  better  grants  to  students. 

Local  education  authorities  are  also  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  school  children,  and  are  legally  required  to  provide  free  medical 
attention  and  free  milk;  articles  of  clothing  for  school  children  in 
certain  cases;  free  transport — where  primary  school  children  have 
to  travel  two  or  more  n^es  and  secondary  children  three  or  more 
miles  to  school;  suitable  recreation;  and  social  and  physical 
training. 

The  care  of  children  deprived  of  a  normal  home  life  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  local  education  authorities. 

School  Meals 

School  meals  are  provided  at  cost  of  the  food.  This  is  now  9d. 
a  meal;  but  payment  may  be  remitted,  on  application,  on  the  basis 
of  a  Means  Test  of  the  parents’  income. 

In  many  schools,  through  no  fault  of  the  kitchen  staff  or  teachers 
but  because  of  inadequate  funds,  meals  are  badly  prepared  and 
served  in  overcrowded  halls  or  even  in  classrooms.  The  demand 
of  the  teachers  should  be  supported — namely,  that  a  special  staff 
should  be  employed  for  the  meals  service  and  that  it  should  not  be 
the  teachers’  job  to  supervise  the  children’s  dinners  during  their 
own  dinner  break. 

School  Crossings 

Where  there  are  dangerous  roads  for  children  to  cross  on  the 
way  to  school  and  no  proper  crossing  or  lights,  a  campaign  to  get 
rid  of  this  danger  will  meet  with  the  support  of  the  parents  (who 
can  be  contacted  at  the  school  gates).  Alternative  solutions  are 
lights  which  can  be  changed  by  a  press  button;  a  proper  crossing; 
or  a  policeman  on  duty  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  leaving 
school. 

The  borough  engineer  and  police,  as  well  as  road  safety  com¬ 
mittees,  are  concerned  with  this  issue,  and  therefore  again,  following 
on  a  meeting  of  parents,  a  deputation  on  the  question  should  go  to 
the  council  chambers. 
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Local  authorities  have  powers  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act  1937,  the  Education  Act  1944,  and  the  Local 
Government  Act  1948  to  provide  playing  fields,  playgrounds, 
swimming  baths,  camping  grounds  and  holiday  entertainment. 

Organised  public  pressure  is  needed  to  make  sure  these  powers 
are  used.  There  is  today,  with  more  and  more  married  women 
finding  it  necessary  to  go  out  to  work,  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  leisure  facilities  of  all  kinds  for  the  children. 

Communist  Policy 

The  Communist  Party  demands  the  full  carrying  out  of  the 
progressive  parts  of  the  1944  Education  Act  by  providing  nursery 
schools,  raising  the  school-leaving  age  to  sixteen,  and  setting  up 
county  colleges  to  give  school-leavers  compulsory  part-time  educa¬ 
tion  to  eighteen.  School  meals  should  be  free  and  available  to  all 
children. 

Money  allowed  for  school  building  should  be  doubled,  to  abolish 
slum  schools,  improve  accommodation  all  round,  meet  the  needs 
of  the  larger  number  of  children  entering  secondary  education, 
reduce  the  size  of  classes  to  thirty,  and  adequately  provide  for 
handicapped  children.  If  we  are  to  get  the  extra  teachers  needed, 
we  must  pay  higher  salaries,  with  equal  pay,  and  give  bigger 
allowances  to  students. 

Local  education  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  establish 
comprehensive  schools  within  their  areas.  Only  this  can  lead  to  the 
end  of  the  vicious  “selection”  system  at  eleven,  and  ensure  a  full 
secondary  education  for  all.  Until  this  policy  is  operated  in  a  given 
area,  grammar  and  technical  schools  should  be  extended  and 
conditions  in  secondary  modern  schools  levelled  up— especially  by 
providing  courses  beyond  the  school-leaving  age. 

Many  more  young  people  should  be  enabled  to  go  to  technical 
colleges  and  universities  by  granting  more  and  bigger  grants  and 
allowing  more  building.  Higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to  staffs. 

The  Communist  Party  aims  to  end  class  privilege  in  education 
by  bringing  all  schools  under  the  control  of  the  local  education 
authorities  and  abolishing  fees  where  they  still  exist.  This  would 
mean  the  ending  of  the  present  public  schools  system. 

TRANSPORT 
Local  Authority  Transport 

There  is  no  general  right  for  a  local  authority  to  run  a  transport 
undertaking.  Where  it  has  such  a  right  this  rests  on  a  local  Act, 
and  some  of  its  rights  and  duties  will  depend  on  this  Act. 

It  will  also  be  affected  by  some  general  Acts.  However,  ninety- 
three  local  authorities  run  their  own  transport. 

Fares 

Transport  operators  (municipal  or  privately  owned)  wishing  to 
raise  fares  must  apply  to  the  licensing  authorities  who  must  publish 
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the  proposals  and  hold  a  public  sitting  to  consider  them.  Objections 
must  be  sent  in  in  writing,  but  the  authorities  have  discretion  to 
hear  any  other  objections  at  the  public  sitting.  (This  procedure 
does  not  apply  to  the  area  covered  by  the  London  Transport 
Executive.)  Many  District  and  Area  Committees  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  have  objected  to  fare  increases  at  the  public  hearings 
and  campaigned  in  the  factories  and  Labour  movement  around 
alternative  proposals. 

Services 

A  local  authority  which  has  transport  powers  has  the  right 
(with  few  exceptions)  to  run  services  anywhere  in  its  own  district, 
but  must  get  the  consent  of  the  licensing  authorities  to  run  on  any 
road  outside  its  own  district. 

In  rural  areas  bus  services  are  often  inadequate.  If  there  is  a 
service,  then  when  the  operator  applies  for  renewal  of  his  licence  a 
local  authority,  or  anyone  interested,  can  ask  that  conditions 
(e.g.  about  routes  or  frequency  of  services)  shall  be  attached  to  the 
licence. 

Bus  Shelters 

Local  authorities  (including  rural  district  councils)  have  powers  to 
erect  bus  shelters  and  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  o.perator  about 
the  cost. 

Concessionary  Fares 

Cheap  workmen’s  fares  exist  on  a  number  of  undertakings 
because  they  were  provided  for  in  the  original  Act,  although  there 
has  been  a  general  drive  to  abolish  these  fares  or  reduce  the  con¬ 
cession. 

A  number  of  local  authorities  have  also  allowed  cheap  or  free 
travel  to  the  blind  or  disabled  or  to  old-age  pensioners.  The  courts 
however  decided  that  free  travel  for  pensioners  in  Birmingham 
(and  therefore  in  all  other  municipalities)  was  illegal.  Therefore 
local  authorities  who  wish  to  give  such  concessions  will  have  to 
promote  a  private  bill  in  Parliament. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Local  government  finance  is  obtained  in  two  main  ways:  local 
rates  and  Government  grants.  There  are  other  sources  of  income 
such  as  rents  and  trading  undertakings,  but  these  produce  relatively 
small  sums. 

The  Rating  System 

Rates  are  the  most  important  source  of  local  income,  as  councillors 
have  rather  more  freedom  to  decide  how  the  money  should  be 
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spent  when  it  comes  out  of  rates  than  when  it  comes  from  Govern¬ 
ment  grants.  Most  Government  grants  are  usually  accompanied 
by  conditions  as  to  how  they  shall  be  spent  and  give  a  great  deal 
of  Government  control  over  the  local  authorities. 

Rates  are  a  local  tax  on  property.  In  1956  they  are  to  be  based 
on  an  estimation  of  what  the  rent  would  have  been  for  houses  in 
1939  under  certain  conditions.  Shops  and  businesses  will  be 
calculated  on  1956  rents. 

This  new  method  of  valuation  is  carried  out'  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  for  the  Government,  which  has  now  taken  a  further  job 
from  local  government.  Hitherto  it  was  the  council’s  valuation 
officer  who  made  the  calculations. 

When  the  valuation  officers  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have 
valued  the  property  for  rating  purposes  the  owner  or  tenant  has  the 
right  to  send  any  objections  to  the  valuation  list  which  is  published. 

Serious  injustices  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  industrial  premises 
are  “derated”,  which  means  that  they  only  pay  25  per  cent  of 
their  assessed  rates.  Into  this  category  fall  mines,  factories  and 
workshops,  but  not  retail  shops,  offices  and  hotels. 

The  results  of  “derating”  are  equivalent  to  an  annual  gift  to 
industry  of  well  over  £36  million.  Most  people  who  pay  rates, 
including  tenants  and  shopkeepers,  resent  carrying  industry  on 
their  backs  in  this  way.  What  the  abolition  of  derating  would  mean 
can  be  seen  from  these  examples: 

In  Liverpool  a  rate  deduction  of  2s.  lid.  in  the  £. 

In  Huddersfield  „  „  „  2s.  lOd.  „  „ 

In  Leeds  „  „  „  2s.  6d.  „  „ 

In  Bristol  „  „  „  Is.  8d.  „  „ 

With  the  new  revaluation,  however,  it  would  be  much  more. 

Agricultural  land  and  buildings  (except,  of  course,  dwelling 
houses)  pay  no  rates  at  all.  Large*  farms  could  pay  rates,  however, 
without  being  made  to  suffer  unduly. 

Only  borough  and  district  councils  can  levy  a  general  rate, 
which  includes  the  rates  required  by  county  councils. 

Rates  are  usually  paid  by  the  occupier  of  property,  i.e.  the  owner 
or  tenant.  Many  tenants  pay  rates  with  their  rent  which  the  land¬ 
lords  collect.  Landlords,  in  these  cases,  get  a  discount  of  5  per  cent 
from  the  local  authorities.  Landlords  are  not,  however,  responsible 
for  the  rates;  if  the  tenant  fails  to  pay  the  rent,  the  rating  depart¬ 
ment  demands  the  rates  direct  from  the  tenant. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  sides  that  there  are  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  present  rating  system.  Not  only  can  those  areas  which  have 
most  need  for  extensive  social  services  least  afford  to  pay  for  them, 
but  as  far  as  the  individual  ratepayers  go,  the  burden  generally 
falls  most  heavily  upon  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

As  the  ratable  value  of  a  building  is  dependent  on  the  rent, 
and  the  smaller  a  person’s  income  is  the  bigger  is  the  proportion 
of  that  income  which  goes  on  rent,  the  burden  of  the  rates  is  heaviest 
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on  the  poorest  families.  The  wealthy  householder  pays  nothing 
like  his  fair  share. 

If  income  tax  were  levied  at  10s.  in  the  £  on  the  poor  and  5s.  in 
the  £  on  the  rich,  there  would  be  an  outcry.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  happens  under  the  rating  system.  A  large  family  needs  a 
larger  house  with  a  higher  rent  than  a  small  family;  therefore 
the  rates  bear  most  heavily  on  the  largest  families.  It  would  be 
hard  to  devise  a  more  unjust  system  of  local  taxation. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  today  which  believes 
the  answer  to  this  problem  is  the  introduction  of  local  income  tax, 
instead  of  the  rating  system.  The  Communist  Party  supports  this, 
but  the  immediate  problem  of  local  authorities  and  tenants  can 
only  be  solved  quickly  on  the  basis  of  our  demands  stated  below. 

Government  Grants 

Whilst  the  cost  of  providing  local  social  services  had,  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  too  great  to  be  met  by  the  rates,  the  Government 
has  been  putting  greater  administrative  burdens  on  the  local 
authorities.  This  has  meant  increasing  expenditure.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  most  profit-making  concerns  have  been  taken  from  local 
authorities  (i.e.  gas  and  electricity  supphes  etc.)  the  local  authority 
has  come  to  depend  increasingly  on  grants  from  the  Government. 

The  grants  take  different  forms.  One  type,  known  as  a  “per¬ 
centage  grant”,  is  given  in  respect  of  a  particular  service  and  is  a 
percentage  of  what  the  authority  actually  spends  on  that  service. 
Such  a  grant  is  accompanied  by  a  requirement  that  the  service  in 
question  shall  conform  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Government. 

The  main  “percentage  grants”  are  for  education,  police,  town 
planning,  housing,  fire  brigades,  highways,  probation  service,  and 
national  health.  In  some  cases,  e.g.  poUce,  the  grant  is  a  fixed 
amount  for  all  councils,  whereas  in  other  cases,  e.g.  education, 
local  conditions  are  taken  into  account  which  in  practice  means 
that  the  poorer  an  authority,  the  higher  the  grant  it  receives. 

Another  type  of  grant  is  the  “equalisation  grant”.  This  is  a  grant 
towards  general  expenses  and  not  specific  services.  It  is  not  paid 
to  all  authorities,  but  is  intended  to  help  the  poorer  ones  whose 
income  from  rates  is  lower  than  the  national  average. 

Equalisation  grants  are  paid  by  the  Exchequer  to  county  and 
county  borough  councils,  the  county  councils  in  turn  paying  part 
of  them  to  the  borough  and  district  councils  in  their  areas. 

In  addition,  local  councils  have  power  to  borrow  money  for 
capital  expenditure  from  the  commercial  money  markets.  Such 
loans  must  be  repaid  by  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  which  differs 
according  to  which  service  is  being  financed.  Housing  loans,  to 
give  an  example,  are  normally  repayable  over  sixty  years.  In  fact 
the  highest  proportion  oEthe  rent  of  council  houses  represents  the 
interest  payable  over  sixty  years  on  such  loans.  As  was  stated 
earlier,  the  Government  is  now  trying  to  discourage  smaller  local 
authorities  from  borrowing,  and  has  practically  closed  down  the 
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Public  Works  Loans  Board,  through  which  most  local  loans  were 
borrowed. 

By  this  ever-growing  financial  restriction  and  control,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  increasingly  restricts  the  independence  and  initiative  of  local 
Government.  Especially  is  this  seen  in  the  field  of  housing,  education 
and  public  health. 

It  is  this  financial  control,  plus  the  ever-growing  financial  demands 
of  the  various  services,  together  with  the  ever-narrowing  field  of 
obtaining  financial  resources  independently,  which  is  causing  the 
grave  financial  crisis  which  local  government  now  faces. 

The  reduction  of  interest  rates,  the  abolition  of  industrial  derating, 
the  rating  of  site  values — a  long-standing  demand  in  the  Labour 
movement — would  all  help  local  authorities  out  of  their  present  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  main  immediate  steps  to  be  taken,  however,  alongside 
these,  are  the  increase  and  extension  of  Government  grants — the 
equalisation  grant  in  particular — without  any  increase  in  centralised 
control. 

This,  alone  of  these  demands,  could  increase  the  income  of  local 
councils  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  halt  the  ever-increasing 
demand  on  rates. 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  AND  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  DEMOCRATIC  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

X7OR  nearly  a  century  there  was  a  steady  expansion  in  the  scope 
of  the  local  authorities’  work  and  powers.  But  for  many  years, 
there  has  been  no  basic  change  in  the  structure  of  local  government 
or  their  finances. 

The  great  political  and  technical  changes,  with  the  considerable 
shifts  of  population  of  the  past  thirty  years,  have  resulted  in  the 
whole  system  of  local  government  becoming  increasingly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  urgent  and  pressing  problems. 

Instead  of  carrying  through  a  thorough-going  overhaul  of  the 
structure,  finance  and  functions  of  the  local  authorities,  successive 
Governments  have  deliberately  made  changes  which  have  deprived 
the  former  of  many  of  their  powers  and  seriously  weakened  them 
and  their  ability  to  improve  the  standards  and  conditions  of  the 
people. 

Borough  councils  have  been  deprived  of  such  traditional  functions 
as  responsibility  for  public  assistance,  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
fire  brigades,  trunk  roads,  electricity  distribution,  gas  supply  and 
distribution,  valuation  for  rating,  municipal  hospitals.  These  and 
various  other  functions  have  been  transferred  to  either  the  central 
Government  or  to  the  more  remote  county  councils. 

Loss  of  control  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  detailed, 
central  Government  control,  which  frequently  renders  councils 
powerless  to  take  decisions  on  important  matters.  The  principal 
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instrument  through  which  successive  Governments  have  increased 
their  control  is  finance  and  the  manipulation  of  the  system  of 
grants. 

The  position  of  the  local  authorities  has  been  considerably 
worsened  by  the  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  since  the  1955 
general  election.  The  cuts  in  housing  subsidies  and  increased  rates 
of  interest  for  local  authority  borrowing  have  led  to  a  considerable 
number  of  local  councils  deciding  to  discontinue  what  has  become 
probably  their  most  important  single  function — namely  the  building 
of  new  houses. 

The  Communist  Party  stands  for  an  expansion  of  the  social 
services,  more  responsibility  and  greater  independence  for  the  local 
authorities  in  administering  them.  It  stands  for  more  and  not  less 
democracy  in  local  government.  In  its  1955  general  election  pro¬ 
gramme,  “A  Policy  for  Britain”,  it  stated: 

“A  healthily  working  local  government  is  an  essential  part  of  any  demo¬ 
cracy.  But  local  government  powers  have  been  steadily  whittled  down  in 
recent  years.  At  the  same  time  the  central  government’s  grip  over  the  local 
authorities  has  become  stronger  owing  to  the  way  in  which  government 
grants  are  paid. 

“We  propose  the  abolition  of  the  derating  provisions  of  the  1929  Local 
Government  Act,  and  the  payment  of  larger  grants  to  local  authorities  without 
interfering  with  local  control  of  the  services  assisted.  The  cost  of  the  various 
services  must  also  be  equalised  as  between  the  various  local  authorities,  and 
many  of  the  powers  removed  from  councils  in  recent  years  restored.’’ 

While  pressing  for  these  essential  reforms,  the  local  authorities 
themselves  can  do  much  to  help  develop  the  most  essential  feature 
of  democracy — participation  by  the  people. 

All  councils  and  their  committees  should  meet  in  the  evening. 
This  would  make  it  easier  for  members  of  the  general  public  to 
attend,  and  also  facilitate  attendance  of  deputations  to  councils  on 
various  matters. 

Council  committees  and  sub-committees  should  meet  in  public 
and  not  private,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present.  Tenants’  committees, 
old  age  pensioners’  associations,  parent-teachers’  associations, 
trades  councils,  trade  union  branches  and  other  democratic  organisa¬ 
tions  should  be  represented  on  appropriate  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees,  and  given  other  opportunities  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  the  councils. 

These  measures,  besides  involving  more  people  in  the  work  of 
administering  the  local  services  and  deciding  policy,  could  help  to 
increase  general  public  interest  in  local  elections,  and  through  this 
encourage  a  very  much  larger  number  of  people  to  use  their  votes 
at  local  elections. 

Above  all  else,  local  government  democracy  requires  an  increase  in 
Communist  representation.  Communist  councillors  would  bring  a 
new  and  more  fighting  spirit  into  the  council  chambers.  This  is  shown 
by  the  activity  and  record  of  those  who  have  already  been  elected. 

They  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  administrators  unable  to 
do  anything  when  the  Government  cuts  social  services  and  reduces 
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the  powers  of  local  councils,  but  as  men  and  women  elected  by  the 
people  to  serve  them  and  fight  for  their  interests.  They  carry  on  the 
fight  outside  the  council  chamber  by  helping  the  people  and  their 
organisations  to  build  up  the  widest  mass  movement  in  defence  of 
the  social  services.  Because  they  consider  themselves  to  be  answerable 
to  those  who  elected  them,  they  take  every  opportunity  of  reporting 
their  activities  through  public  meetings,  addressing  organisations 
and  the  local  press. 

The  election  of  Communists  to  the  local  councils  in  Britain  would 
lead  to  a  rapid  transformation  of  the  whole  position  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  strengthen  the  resistance  to  the  cuts  in  the  housing 
programme  and  social  services  and  to  rent  increases.  Above  all  it 
would  be  a  major  contribution  towards  welding  the  protest  against 
Tory  policies  on  the  social  services  into  a  powerful  united  movement 
to  bring  down  the  Tory  Government.  This  is  why  the  working  class 
and  the  whole  Labour  movement  urgently  needs  a  rapid  expansion  in 
Communist  representation  on  the  councils. 


FURTHER  READING 

This  Housing  Question — Alec  Johnson.  (5s.  paper,  8s.  6d.  cloth.) 

Your  Children's  Future — Max  Morris.  5s. 

Intelligence  Testing  and  the  Comprehensive  School — Brian  Simon.  (6s.  paper, 
8s.  6d.  cloth.) 
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Win  the  Local  Councils — Communist  Party.  6d. 

Rents  Must  Not  Go  Up — Communist  Party.  3d. 

''Rent  Rebate''  Schemes  Exposed  —  the  Facts  about  Differential  Rent  — 
Communist  Party.  6d. 

The  Housing  Cuts  Explained — Labour  Research  Department.  3d. 

Social  Service  News — included  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Labour  Research 
Department  Labour  Research. 
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Appendix 


WHAT  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  DO 

The  following  lists  are  an  attempt  to  show  broadly  the  distribution 
of  functions  between  the  various  classes  of  local  authority.  They 
are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  local  variation. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  COUNCILS 


Allotments 

Baths,  swimming  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses 

Building,  control  of 

Care  of  children,  children’s  homes, 
boarding  out  etc. 

Education,  including  school  medical 
service  and  school  meals,  and  com¬ 
munity  centres 

Entertainments 

Food  and  drugs  inspection 

Homes  for  old  people,  and  other  ser¬ 
vices 

Housing  and  slum  clearance 

Health  services — health  centres,  care 
of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers 


and  of  children  under  five,  day 
nurseries  etc. 

Highways 

Libraries  and  museums 
Parks  and  playing  fields 
Police 

Sanitary  services— sanitation  inspec¬ 
tion,  refuse  collection  and  disposal, 
river  pollution  prevention,  sewerage, 
smoke  abatement 
Shops  inspection 
Street  lighting 
Town  planning 

Weights  and  measures  inspection 
Welfare  of  blind  and  handicapped 
persons 


COUNTY  COUNCILS 


Care  of  children,  children’s  homes, 
boarding  out  etc. 

Education,  including  school  medical 
service,  school  meals  and  com- 
mvmity  centres 

Food  and  drugs  inspection  (in  some 
areas) 

Health  services — health  centres,  care 
of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers 
and  of  children  under  five,  day 
nurseries  etc. 

Highways  (county  roads  and  all  roads 
in  rural  districts) 


Homes  for  old  people,  and  other  ser¬ 
vices 

Housing  (assistance  in  rural  areas) 
Libraries 

Open  spaces  and  playing  fields 
Police  (via  a  Standing  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  Council  and 
the  County  Justices) 

River  pollution  prevention 
Shops  inspection  (in  some  areas) 

Street  lighting  (county  roads) 

Town  planning 

Welfare  of  blind  and  handicapped 
persons 


{The  London  County  Council  has  housing  powers  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  is  solely  responsible  for  building 
houses  outside  the  county) 


NON-COUNTY  BC 

Allotments 

Baths,  swimming  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses 

Building,  control  of 
Entertainments 

Food  and  drugs  inspection  (if  popula¬ 
tion  is  over  40,000) 

Highways 

Housing  and  slum  clearance 
Libraries  and  museums 


OUGH  COUNCILS 

Old  people — power  to  contribute  to 
voluntary  organisations  providing 
meals,  holidays  etc. 

Parks  and  playing  fields 
Sanitary  services — sanitary  inspection, 
refuse  collection  and  disposal,  sewer¬ 
age,  smoke  abatement 
Shops  inspection 
Street  lighting 

Weights  and  measures  inspection 


URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 


Allotments 

Baths,  swimming  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses 

Building,  control  of 
Entertainments 

Food  and  shops  inspection  (if  popula¬ 
tion  of  40,000) 

Highways  , 

Housing  and  slum  clearance 

Old  people — ^power  to  contribute  to 


voluntary  organisations  providing 
meals,  holidays  etc. 

Libraries  and  museums 
Parks  and  playing  fields 
Sanitary  services — sanitary  inspection, 
refuse  collection  and  disposal,  sewer¬ 
age,  smoke  abatement 
Shops  inspection  (if  population  over 
20,000) 

Street  lighting 


RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 


Baths,  swimming  baths  and  wash-  Parks  and  playing  fields 
houses  Sanitary  services — sanitary  inspection. 

Building,  control  of  sewerage,  refuse  collection  and  dis- 

Entertainments  posal,  smoke  abatement 

Housing  and  slum  clearance 


PARISH  COUNCILS 


Allotments  Housing  (power  to  make  representa- 

Baths,  swimming  baths  and  wash-  tions  to  the  county  council) 
houses  Libraries  (very  rare) 

Footpaths  (other  than  along  roads)  Street  lighting 
control,  repair  and  maintenance  Open  spaces  and  playing  fields 
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END  THE  BANS 

BY  JOHN  GOLLAN 


CHANGE  is  in  the  air.  A  new  situation  needs  a  new  outlook. 

New  problems  face  the  Labour  movement,  with  the  threat  to 
security  of  employment  that  has  arisen  from  the  Tory  Government’s 
measures.  Capitalist  boom  conditions  are  giving  place  to  economic 
difficulties.  The  spread  of  automation,  on  which  attention  was 
focused  by  the  Standard  fight  against  redundancy,  raises  serious 
problems.  Tory  policy  on  housing  and  rents  places  new  burdens 
on  working  people.  The  cost  of  living  goes  on  rising,  undermining 
the  real  value  of  wages. 

Abroad,  Tory  policy  offers  no  solution  to  any  of  the  problems 
facing  the  world.  The  reduction  of  Soviet  armed  forces  by  1,200,000 
has  shaken  Western  policy  to  its  foundations;  but  the  Tories  cany 
on  the  old  military  policy,  with  a  huge  expenditure  on  armaments, 
rearming  Western  Germany,  and  hanging  on  to  N.A.T.O. 

As  for  the  colonies,  the  Tories  carry  on  the  old  policy  of  repres¬ 
sion  in  Cyprus,  Kenya  and  Malaya,  although  it  leads  only  to 
further  slaughter. 

But  all  over  the  world  the  colonial  peoples  are  on  the  move. 
Country  after  country  is  winning  its  independence,  and  the  colonial 
system  is  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  China  and  the  people’s  democracies  show  that  in  this 
era  of  technical  advance  Socialism  alone  is  able  to  give  the  people 
the  full  benefits  of  modern  science  and  to  help  backward  countries 
to  develop  their  resources  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  situation,  so  full  of  great  new 
opportunities  for  peace  and  social  advance,  can  things  remain  as 
they  are  in  the  British  Labour  movement?  All  through  the  move¬ 
ment  new  currents  are  flowing.  Millions  of  people  are  sensing  the 
need  for  a  new  outlook  and  a  new  policy  that  will  respond  to 
the  new  situation.  It  is  a  period  of  historic  opportunity  which  the 
Labour  movement  is  eager  to  grasp. 

Can  Labour  men  and  women  be  satisfied  with  the  sterile  anti- 
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Communism  and  hangovers  from  the  cold  war  period  which  still 
seem  to  dominate  official  Labour  thought  and  action? 

The  recent  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  made  a  call  for 
united  action  to  compel  a  General  Election,  defeat  the  Tories, 
and  return  a  Labour  Government  with  a  policy  of  social  and 
economic  advance  and  of  peace. 

It  is  a  disaster  for  Britain  that  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  on 
the  move,  and  the  people  in  so  many  countries  are  opening  up  a 
new  future  for  themselves,  the  dead  hand  of  Toryism  lies  on 
our  country. 

The  British  working  class  is  strong  enough  and  experienced 
enough  to  take  charge  of  things  and  carry  through  a  policy  which 
will  put  Britain  once  again  in  the  van  of  advancing  mankind.  But 
it  is  not  able  to  exert  its  full  strength  so  long  as  there  are  divisions 
in  its  ranks  that  prevent  united  action  to  put  an  end  to  Tory  rule. 


The  split  in  the  movement 

O  the  founders  of  the  Labour  Party,  the  present  division  in  the 
^  working  class  would  have  seemed  incredible.  The  Labour  Party 
was  founded  in  order  to  create  a  body  which  would  unite,  for 
working  class  political  action  against  the  parties  of  the  property- 
owning  class,  all  the  various  organisations  that  had  been  set  up  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  workers — trade  unions.  Socialist  societies, 
co-operatives.  The  Communist  Party  itself  was  formed  in  1920  by 
linking  together  a  number  of  Socialist  organisations,  the  biggest 
of  which,  the  British  Socialist  Party,  was  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
Party. 

Yet  when  the  Communist  Party  was  formed,  the  Labour  Party 
refused  to  accept  it  as  an  affiliated  body,  and  in  later  years  adopted 
a  series  of  bans  and  proscriptions  intended  to  carry  further  the 
split  in  the  movement. 

The  Communist  Party  was  not  responsible  for  this  split.  It  has 
always  worked  as  a  section  of  the  working-class  movement,  making 
its  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the  movement  in  the  fight 
against  capitalism  and  for  Socialism.  As  a  working-class  political 
party,  based  on  the  principles  of  Scientific  Socialism,  it  has  aimed, 
through  its  activity  and  the  policies  it  puts  forward,  to  win  the 
movement  for  a  working-class  and  socialist  outlook,  and  in  doing 
so  it  has  co-operated  with  the  Lefts  and  militants,  and  helped  the 
development  of  the  Left. 
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The  Daily  Worker  has  played  an  invaluable  role  in  all  working- 
class  struggles,  in  the  fight  for  unity,  and  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  Left. 

But  all  the  time  the  development  of  the  Labour  movement  in  a 
fully  socialist  direction  has  been  hampered  by  the  bans  and  pro¬ 
scriptions  imposed  by  the  Right. 

The  denial  of  democracy,  starting  from  the  Labour  Party 
nationally,  led  on  to  measures  that  affected  the  Labour  Parties 
locally.  Individual  Communists  who  were  members  of  the  Labour 
Party  were  expelled  from  Labour  Parties.  The  next  step  was  to  deny 
democracy  to  affiliated  trade  union  branches,  so  that  they  are 
prohibited  from  electing  as  delegates  to  the  Labour  Party  any  of 
their  members  who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  As  a 
result  of  this  refusal  to  allow  an  affiliated  trade  union  branch  the 
democratic  right  to  elect  the  delegates  that  the  members  of  the 
branch  consider  best  fitted  to  represent  them,  the  Labour  Party 
loses  active  and  militant  delegates  who  would  greatly  strengthen  its 
work. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Members  of  the  Labour  Party  are  prohibited 
from  taking  part  in  the  work  of  other  organisations,  such  as  a 
local  peace  council  that  is  affiliated  to  the  British  Peace  Committee, 
or  a  local  branch  of  the  British-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  or  of 
the  Britain-China  Association,  because  these  organisations  do  not 
exclude  Communists.  No  member  of  the  Labour  Party  is  officially 
supposed  to  speak  from  the  same  platform  as  a  Communist,  how¬ 
ever  worthy  the  cause. 

It  is  true  that  these  “bans  and  proscriptions”  are  not  always 
observed.  Fortunately  for  the  Labour  Party,  some  of  its  members 
are  not  prepared  to  stand  aside  from  political  activities  with  which 
they  sympathise.  But  the  bans  and  proscriptions  are  constantly 
checking  Labour  Party  members  from  undertaking  such  activities; 
in  some  cases  individuals  have  even  been  expelled  from  the 
Labour  Party  for  associating  with  organisations  on  the  banned  list. 

All  of  this  mounts  up  to  the  systematic  denial  of  democratic 
rights  not  only  to  Communists — though  Communists  are  as 
entitled  to  democratic  rights  as  anyone  else— but  to  trade  union 
branches,  to  constituency  and  local  Labour  Parties,  and  to 
individual  members  of  the  Labour  Party. 

It  is  this  denial  of  democratic  rights,  and  the  gradual  extension 
of  this  policy  from  Communists  to  trade  unionists  and  left  Labour 
people,  that  is  at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
Labour  Parties  today,  and  that  leads  to  the  decline  in  the  Labour 
vote,  not  because  Labour  supporters  are  voting  Tory,  but  because 
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they  are  losing  confidence  and  even  interest  in  the  Labour  Party 
and  do  not  trouble  to  vote.  The  Wilson  report  to  the  1955  Labour 
Party  Conference  dealt  with  several  aspects  of  the  weaknesses  in 
local  Labour  Party  activity,  but  it  did  not  mention  the  division  in 
the  movement  which  results  from  the  bans  on  working  with  the 
Communist  Party. 

On  a  national  scale,  this  denial  of  democracy  by  the  Labour 
Party  means  that  important  trade  unions  are  refused  the  democratic 
right  to  include  in  their  delegation  to  Labour  Party  Conferences 
any  member  of  their  union  who  is  a  Communist,  even  though,  by 
the  vote  of  the  membership,  he  has  been  elected  to  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  union.  This  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
men  as  Arthur  Horner,  Joe  Scott,  Jim  Gardner  or  Frank  Haxell, 
whose  ability  and  service  to  their  members  are  unchallenged,  and 
who  could  make  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  discussions  at 
Labour  Party  Conferences. 

The  bans  and  proscriptions  directed  against  the  Communists, 
and  extended  in  practice  to  Labour  Party  members  holding  a  Left 
standpoint,  mean  that  the  Left  point  of  view  is  steam-rollered  by 
the  Right,  and  the  Labour  Party’s  policy  lags  behind  what  is 
actually  happening  in  the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Labour  Party  feel  more  and  more  frustrated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  bans  originally  directed  against 
Communists  are  constantly  being  extended  against  any  Labour 
Party  members  who  oppose  right-wing  policy.  Many  individual 
Labour  Party  members  have  suffered  as  a  result;  further  examples 
are  the  attempts  to  suppress  the  Tribune  brains  trusts,  and  the 
recent  attempt  to  ban  the  “Victory  for  Socialism”  conference  in 
London. 

In  such  conditions  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
Labour  Party  to  grow  stronger,  and  to  formulate  policies  which  will 
mobilise  the  full  strength  of  the  working  class  behind  it;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  win  General  Elections  or  to  drive  the 
Tories  out  of  the  local  councils. 

Surely  the  experience  of  recent  years,  and  above  all  the  contrast 
between  the  political  and  social  advances  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  what  is  actually  happening  in  Britain,  calls  for  a  serious 
review  of  the  Labour  Party’s  policy  in  dividing  and  “witch-hunting” 
the  movement. 


The  charge  of  disruption 

TN  their  efforts  to  justify  the  policy  of  excluding  Communists, 
'^■'some  of  the  Labour  Party  leaders  say  that  Communists  are 
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“disruptive”.  But  trade  unionists  do  not  find  that  Communists  are 
in  any  sense  disruptive.  Communists  are  often  elected  as  shop 
stewards  or  union  officials  at  all  levels,  because  their  record  is 
one  of  loyal  service  to  the  members  and  building  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  their  union. 

Far  from  being  disruptive.  Communists  do  everything  they  can 
to  strengthen  their  imion.  Such  acts  of  disruption  as  have  occurred 
in  the  trade  unions  and  Labour  Party  have  come  not  from  the 
Communists  or  the  Left,  but  from  the  Right.  It  was  Deakin,  for 
example,  who  pushed  through  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
Union  the  ban  on  Communists  holding  office,  and  in  this  way  dis¬ 
rupted  the  work  of  the  union  at  all  levels.  It  was  Ramsay 
Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  who  carried  out  the  most  far- 
reaching  act  of  disruption  by  refusing  the  affiliation  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  depriving  Communist  members  of  the  Labour 
movement  of  all  democratic  rights  within  the  Labour  Party. 

While  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  a  large  number  who 
really  believe  that  Communists  are  disruptive,  there  are,  however, 
many  who  do  not  know  the  real  attitude  of  Communists  and  are 
therefore  easily  misled  by  the  general  attacks  on  them.  They  are 
told,  for  example,  that  Communists  may  be  good  and  active  trade 
unionists,  but  that  they  always  try  to  use  whatever  organisation  they 
are  in  for  their  own  purposes.  Another  way  of  putting  the  same 
point  is  the  charge  that  Communists  are  Communists  first,  and 
trade  unionists  or  co-operators  second:  that  their  loyalty  to  the 
Communist  Party  means  that  they  must  be  disloyal  to  other 
organisations  of  which  they  are  members. 

This  is  a  serious  point,  because  it  is  accepted  by  so  many  in  the 
Labour  movement.  What  is  the  foundation  for  the  charge? 


Why  politics? 

T'N  the  first  place.  Communists,  like  all  Socialists,  have  never 
-•^accepted  the  standpoint  of  “no  politics  in  the  trade  unions”. 
Communists,  like  all  active  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  hold 
that  the  experience  of  the  working-class  movement  proves  that 
if  the  trade  union  movement  kept  out  of  “politics”  it  would  be 
sunk. 

Everything  which  affects  the  conditions  of  the  working  class  is 
politics,  and  no  trade  union  can  really  serve  its  members’  interests 
unless,  alongide  the  direct  industrial  issues  which  are  its  first  con- 
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cern,  it  is  also  defending  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  its 
members  as  they  are  affected  by  the  broader  political  issues. 

Take  the  question  of  the  wage-freeze.  Were  Communists  wrong 
in  opposing  it,  and  pointing  out  in  the  trade  union  branches  and 
in  the  factories  that  output,  prices  and  profits  were  going  up  all 
the  time,  and  that  the  result  of  any  wages  standstill  would  only  be 
to  give  greater  profits  to  the  employers? 

Even  what  may  seem  the  most  narrowly  trade  union  issue  is 
almost  always  bound  up  with  Government  policy,  and  in  that 
sense  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  political  issue.  Think  of  the  credit 
restrictions  and  the  hire-purchase  regulations:  at  this  very  time  they 
are  causing  short  time  and  unemployment  in  some  sections  of 
industry,  and  short  time  and  unemployment  are  very  much  trade 
union  issues.  For  the  same  reason,  how  can  any  engineer,  for 
example,  hold  that  the  restrictions  on  East-West  trade  are  of  no 
concern  to  a  trade  unionist?  Or  how  can  any  building  worker 
argue  that  the  Government’s  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  and 
its  other  measures  to  restrict  house  building  are  of  no  concern 
to  a  trade  unionist? 

The  average  trade  unionist  in  a  factory  or  trade  union  branch 
knows  very  well  that  his  Communist  fellow  workers,  along  with 
other  militant  trade  unionists,  are  active  watch-dogs  for  the  interests 
of  the  workers  on  every  industrial  issue  arising  on  the  job. 

When  a  Communist  also  takes  up  an  issue  which  is  somewhat 
wider  than  wages  and  conditions  on  the  job,  this  is  not  because 
someone  outside  has  ordered  him  to  do  so,  or  because  he  wants 
to  “use  the  organisation  for  Communist  purposes”,  but  because 
as  a  Communist  Party  member  he  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  point 
out  something  that  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  the  interests  of 
the  workers,  even  though  they  may  not  realise  it  at  the  time. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  any  exaggerated  claims  for  members  of 
the  Communist  Party;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  political  education ' 
given  by  the  Communist  Party,  coupled  with  the  discussions  in 
Communist  Party  branches,  the  Daily  Worker  and  Communist  Party 
publications  which  analyse  events  from  a  class  standpoint,  all  help 
to  make  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  alert  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  class,  and  able  to  look  ahead.  After  all,  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  Communists,  out  of  proportion  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Communist  Party,  are  elected  by  their  fellow  trade 
unionists  as  shop  stewards  or  to  official  positions  in  the  unions. 

There  was  a  letter  printed  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  other  day, 
saying  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shop  stewards. 
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and  that  the  majority  were  Communists.  Actually,  our  membership 
is  only  some  35,000,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  employers’  spokesmen 
(and  of  some  right-wing  Labour  leaders  too!)  that  wherever  there 
is  any  example  of  the  workers  standing  up  for  themselves,  they 
say  it  is  a  Communist  plot.  This  was  how  the  capitalist  press  treated 
the  strike  against  redundancy  at  Standards,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  A.E.U.  National  Committee  on  automation.  What  starts  off 
as  an  attack  on  Communists  soon  becomes  an  attack  on  shop 
stewards  and  all  militant  trade  unionists. 

Policies  put  forward  by  the  Communist  Party,  such  as  opposition 
to  the  wage-freeze,  are  also  supported  by  other  militants,  and  before 
very  long  may  come  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  Labour  move¬ 
ment,  not  because  of  any  alleged  intrigue  by  the  Communist  Party, 
but  because  the  Labour  movement  comes  to  see  that  it  is  a  correct 
policy. 

Far  from  using  the  trade  unions  for  some  nefarious  purpose  of 
their  own,  Communists  help  trade  unionists  to  consider  and  adopt 
policies  which  are  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  movement. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  untrue  that  Communists  do  not  care  for  the 
interests  and  purpose  of  the  other  organisations  of  which  they  are 
members.  As  trade  unionists  or  co-operators,  they  work  with  full 
sincerity  to  strengthen  their  organisation  and  help  it  to  serve  the 
interests  of  its  members. 

The  charge  is  really  made  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
policy  put  forward  by  the  Communists.  Those  who  do  not  want 
their  union  to  be  militant  object  to  the  policies  put  forward  by 
Communists  with  the  aim  of  making  the  union  more  militant  and 
progressive.  They  say  the  Communists  are  “fomenting  trouble”  in 
the  interests  of  the  Communist  Party  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  union.  But  Communists  put  forward  such  policies  because  they 
sincerely  consider  that  they  are  in  the  interests  of  the  union  and  its 
members,  and  in  fact  the  membership  very  often  supports  this 
point  of  view. 

Are  the  Communist  Party^s  aims 
different  ? 

TT  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Communist  Party  has  different 
-^^aims  from  those  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  Labour  Party  refuses  to  allow  any  co-operation  with  the 
Communist  Party. 
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The  Communist  Party  was  set  up  by  Socialists  in  the  Labour 
movement  who  felt  that  a  political  party  based  on  the  principles 
of  Scientific  Socialism  would  be  a  vital  political  strengthening  for 
the  working  class,  fulfilling  a  role  which  by  its  character  and  history 
the  Labour  Party  was  unable  to  fulfil. 

But  the  aims  of  the  Communist  Party  are  not  different  from  those 
of  the  Labour  Party. 

What  are  the  aims  of  the  Labour  Party  as  set  out  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion?  “The  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange.’"  These  are  also  the  aims  of  the  Copi- 
munist  Party.  It  is  not  the  Communist  Party,  but  some  of  those 
who  are  constantly  attacking  the  Communist  Party,  who  are  trying 
to  revise  these  historic  aims  of  the  Labour  movement. 

In  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  of  5  May  1956  Professor 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  called  attention  to  the  opening  words  of  a  statement 
issued  in  April  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Socialist  International — the 
international  organisation  of  SociaUst  and  Labour  Parties.  Those 
opening  words  are:  “Socialism  and  Communism  have  nothing  in 
common.”  And  Professor  Cole’s  comment  is:  “What  nonsense 
they  are!  Indeed  what  nonsense  even  those  who  approved  the 
statement  must  have  known  them  to  be!” 

He  goes  on  to  show  that,  whatever  differences  there  may  be. 
Socialism  and  Communism  have  also  points  in  common,  which  are 
O)  “the  belief  that  the  essential  instruments  of  production  ought 
to  be  collectively  owned  and  used  in  the  service  of  the  whole 
society”;  (2)  “seeking  to  establish  for  all  peoples  some  sort  of 
“welfare’  state  or  society”;  (3)  “that  no  one  sound  in  body  and  mind 
has  any  good  claim  to  live  on  the  product  of  other  men’s  labour”; 
(4)  “that  the  main  responsibility  for  the  building  of  the  new  society 
rests  on  the  working  class”. 

Professor  Cole  adds :  “These  are  four  very  large  and  important 
points  of  agreement  between  Socialists  and  Communists  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  and  they  are  so  plain  that  it  is  evidently  ridiculous 
to  ignore  them.” 

And  if  Socialists  and  Communists  have  the  same  main  aims  for 
the  future  society,  it  must  also  be  added  that  they  have  the  same 
main  aims  today — that  is,  for  the  immediate  future — such  aims  as 
the  clearing  out  of  the  Tory  Government  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Labour  Government  with  a  policy  of  peace  and  social  and 
economic  advance,  and  the  defence  of  working-class  standards 
against  the  employers’  attacks. 
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If  is  therefore  quite  false  to  say  that  the  aims  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  Labour  Party  that  they  can¬ 
not  work  together  for  the  aims  they  have  in  common. 


“Orders  from  Moscow’^? 

A  NOTHER  allegation  is  that  the  Communist  Party  is  not  a 
^  British  party,  but  takes  its  orders  from  Moscow. 

The  Communist  Party  was  formed  from  British  Socialist 
organisations,  and  its  membership  consists  of  British  trade  unionists 
and  co-operators;  its  policy  is  decided  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  British  organisation,  by  its  membership  and  their  elected 
delegates  at  national  congresses;  this  policy  aims  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  British  working  class  and  people. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  British  working  class 
and  people  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  working  class  and 
people  of  other  countries :  and  we  stand  for  international  working- 
class  solidarity  against  capitalism,  including  sohdarity  with  the 
colonial  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the  socialist  countries.  We  take 
no  orders  from  Moscow  or  anywhere  else;  and  we  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Labour  Party  if  it  also  took  an  independent 
hne,  and  ended  support  for  policies  which  are  against  the  interests 
of  the  working  class  but  are  dictated  by  the  aims  of  the  most 
reactionary  sections  of  American  big  business :  such  policies  as  the 
arms  drive,  the  refusal  to  ban  nuclear  weapons,  the  insistence  on 
rearming  West  Germany,  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  socialist 
countries. 


Are  Communists  for  violence? 

A  NOTHER  accusation  made  against  the  Communist  Party  is 
that  it  does  not  believe  that  Socialism  can  be  won  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  way  through  Parliament.  This  accusation  is  false,  as  is  made 
clear  by  our  programme  The  British  Road  to  Socialism  (published 
as  long  ago  as  1951). 

We  hold  the  standpoint  that,  on  the  basis  of  British  conditions 
and  traditions,  and  in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
world,  it  is  possible  to  win  a  parliamentary  majority  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  end  capitalism  and 
build  Socialism  in  Britain.  But  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  only 
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possible  as  the  outcome  of  a  determined  political  and  industrial 
struggle  against  Tory  policies,  a  struggle  which  brings  together  the 
working  class  and  considerable  sections  of  professional  workers 
and  other  “middle-class’’  sections  in  a  broad  alliance  against  the 
Tories  and  the  big  business  interests  they  represent. 

Only  in  the  event  of  the  Tories  and  the  big  business  interests 
behind  them  refusing  to  accept  the  people’s  will,  and  starting  armed 
struggle  and  sabotage  against  the  elected  Government,  would  we 
consider  it  necessary  for  that  Government  also  to  resort  to  force, 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  people. 


Communist  trade  unionists 

R ADE  unionists  who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party  pay 
^  the  same  dues  as  other  members,  including  the  political  levy; 
and  in  a  democratic  organisation  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  other  members  who  are  members  of  the  Labour  Party  or 
are  not  members  of  any  political  party. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  trade  unions,  this  democratic  rule 
is  observed,  so  far  as  all  union  positions  or  activities  are  concerned. 
But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  one  case  in  which  Communist 
Party  members  who  are  trade  unionists  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
democratic  rights  as  other  trade  unionists.  Communist  Party 
members  are  not  allowed  to  be  elected  as  delegates  to  any  Labour 
Party  or  Labour  Party  Conference. 

This  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  democratic  rights  of  trade 
unionists  who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party;  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  democratic  rights  of  trade  union  branches.  If  and 
when  a  trade  union  branch  desires  to  elect  one  of  its  members  who 
is  a  Communist  as  a  delegate  to  any  other  body,  the  trade  union 
branch  should  have  the  democratic  right  to  do  so.  It  is  an 
intolerable  position  that  another  organisation  should  dictate  to  a 
trade  union  branch  whom  it  should  or  should  not  elect  as  a  delegate 
to  represent  it. 

It  is  all  the  more  intolerable  because  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  are  trade  unionists  pay  the  political  levy  and  are  there¬ 
fore  affiliated  members  of  the  Labour  Party;  they  pay,  but  they 
have  no  rights. 

Last  year  the  ridiculous  position  that  arises  was  illustrated  when 
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Mr.  Gaitskell  invited  Communist  leaders  of  certain  trade  unions 
to  meet  him  to  discuss  increasing  their  affiliation  fees  to  the  Labour 
Party;  but  the  trade  unions  of  which  these  Communists  are  leading 
members  are  not  allowed  to  include  them  in  their  delegations  to  the 
Labour  Party. 

How  can  there  be  any  defence  of  a  situation  in  which  a  trade 
unionist  can  be  elected  as  shop  steward  or  branch  or  national 
official,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  the  best  available  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  interests,  and  that  same  trade  unionist  cannot  be 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Labour  Party? 

It  is  necessary  to  put  this  injustice  right,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  Communists,  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Labour  Party 
itself. 

The  undemocratic  measures  directed  against  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  started  by  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  his 
colleagues,  who  eventually  ratted  on  the  Labour  Party  and  found 
“place  and  pelf”  as  allies  of  the  Tories. 

They  have  not  made  the  Labour  Party  stronger.  They  have  not 
prevented  differences  of  policy  arising  within  the  Labour  Party. 
They  have  only  weakened  the  Labour  Party  and  the  fight  of  the 
whole  Labour  movement  against  the  capitalist  enemies  of  the 
working  class.  They  have  only  led  to  the  position  in  which  a  million 
and  a  half  Labour  supporters  stay  away  from  the  polls. 


What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

LN  the  present  situation,  when  it  is  so  urgent  to  remove  everything 
'“^which  stands  in  the  way  of  Labour  mobilising  its  full  strength 
against  the  Tory  policies  that  are  leading  Britain  to  disaster,  the 
essential  first  step  is  the  ending  of  the  bans  which  prevent  trade 
union  organisations  at  all  levels — branch,  district,  national — from 
sending  as  their  delegates  to  Labour  Parties  and  Labour  Party 
Conferences  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  even  though  they 
consider  them  the  best  representatives  from  their  point  of  view. 

To  end  these  bans  is  to  restore  to  trade  union  organisations  their 
democratic  rights,  and  thus  to  take  a  big  step  forward  in  making 
the  Labour  Party  an  all-in  body,  democratically  reflecting  the 
wishes  of  the  organised  workers. 

To  end  these  bans  is  to  strengthen  the  Labour  Party  at  all  levels, 
and  particularly  the  Constituency  Labour  Parties,  because  it  would 
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lead  to  the  active  co-operation  of  many  trade  union  branches  that 
now  do  not  find  it  possible  to  send  an  effective  delegation  and 
therefore  play  no  active  part  in  the  work. 

For  this  reason  Constituency  Labour  Parties  and  all  Labour 
Party  organisations  that  want  to  see  the  Labour  Party  strengthened 
and  more  active  will  join  in  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
bans,  so  that  any  trade  unionist  who  pays  the  political  levy  and  is 
elected  by  his  branch  as  their  representative  is  accepted  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Labour  Party. 

If  trade  union  branches  pressed  this  demand  to  their  executives 
and  to  the  Labour  Parties  locally,  and  they  got  support  from  the 
individual  membership  sections  of  the  Labour  Parties,  a  change 
could  quickly  be  made,  and  the  Labour  Party  would  be 
strengthened  in  all  its  activities  and  in  its  policy. 

The  presence  of  such  delegates  on  Labour  Parties  locally  would 
be  a  big  strengthening  of  those  who  see  the  need  for  a  new  policy, 
a  break  with  the  policies  which  have  brought  Labour  into  such  a 
position  that  voters  cannot  see  the  difference  between  Labour  and 
Tory  policy,  and  lose  hope  in  the  fight  against  Toryism. 

The  entire  political  and  economic  situation  calls  for  this  step  to 
be  taken  now. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bans  against  Labour  Party  members 
working  with  Communists,  and  the  list  of  “proscribed  organisa¬ 
tions”,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  every  encouragement  given  to 
united  campaigns  on  issues  on  which  there  is  agreement. 

The  issue  of  automation  has  come  to  the  fore  with  the  fight  of 
the  Standard  workers  against  redundancy  and  the  re-equipment  of 
other  factories  for  automation.  A  similar  position  will  arise  with 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Every 
day  is  bringing  fresh  proof  that  the  technical  advances  made  in 
recent  years  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in  capitalist  society  with¬ 
out  terrible  consequences  for  millions  of  working  people.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  a  return  to  the  “Hungry  Thirties”  with  millions 
out  of  work.  Atomic  energy  and  automation  are  great  achievements 
in  scientific  progress.  But,  like  every  far-reaching  technical  advance, 
they  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  organisation  of  society  which  grew 
up  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development. 

Atomic  energy  and  automation  belong  to  the  era  of  Socialism, 
when  every  benefit  from  technical  advance  belongs  to  the  whole 
people  and  is  shared  by  them.  Under  capitalism,  the  introduction 
of  such  technical  advances  into  any  particular  industry  has  one 
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aim  and  one  aim  only — to  increase  profits  by  cheapening  the  total 
labour  cost,  which  means  in  practice:  reducing  the  number  of 
workers  employed  and  creating  unemployment.  In  a  socialist 
society,  the  introduction  of  technical  advances  into  industry  has 
a  different  motive  and  a  different  result.  The  aim  is  the  lightening  of 
human  labour,  the  increase  of  production  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  whole  people,  and  the  reduction  of  the  working  week,  so  that 
technical  progress  can  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and: 
more  leisure  and  opportunity  for  everyone. 

But  if  the  economic  position  calls  for  social  change,  the  political 
need  for  the  Labour  movement  to  unite  its  forces  and  work  actively 
to  defeat  the  Tory  Government  is  even  more  urgent. 

On  home  issues,  as  well  as  foreign  and  colonial,  the  Tory  Party 
is  carrying  on  a  policy  which  is  against  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  is  leading  step  by  step  to  lowering  the  living  standards  of  tho 
workers  and  increasing  economic  difficulties. 

Only  a  united,  fighting  movement  can  defeat  the  Tory  attacks  on 
housing  and  rents,  the  credit  squeeze  and  hire-purchase  restrictions, 
which  are  causing  unemployment,  the  Tory  refusal  to  end  the  bans 
on  trade  with  the  socialist  countries  which  would  mean  more 
employment  and  exports,  the  Tory  refusal  to  agree  to  the  banning 
of  the  H-bomb  and  the  reduction  of  the  arms  burden,  and  the  Tory 
wars  in  Cyprus,  Kenya  and  Malaya,  which  settle  nothing  and  aro 
only  shaming  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  every  thinking  man  and  woman  in 
the  Labour  movement  needs  to  consider  what  actual  steps  can  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  Labour  Party  and  the  whole  movement,  in 
order  that  it  can  challenge  the  present  policy  that  is  leading  Britain 
to  disaster,  and  bring  about  such  political  changes  as  will  not  only 
put  Labour  in  control  but  open  the  way  to  fundamental  social 
changes  in  our  country. 

We  believe  that  everyone  who  gives  serious  consideration  to 
the  experience  of  recent  years  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  im¬ 
measurable  harm  has  been  done  to  the  movement  by  the  whole 
system  of  bans  and  proscriptions  that  has  been  operated,  and  will 
agree  that  the  first  step  towards  remedying  the  damage  is  to  restore 
to  the  trade  unions  the  democratic  right  to  elect  whatever  delegates 
they  think  are  best  fitted  to  represent  them  in  the  Labour  Parties, 
locally  and  nationally. 
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